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‘OBJECTS OF COL LECTION DESIRED BY THE SOOIETY. 


1. Manuscript statemonts and narratives of pioneer settlois—old letter» and journals relative to the 
early history and settlement of Wisconsin, and of tho Black Hawk War; biographical notices of ow 
pioneers, and of eminent citizens, doconsod ; nnd facts illustrativa of our Indian tribes, their history, 
characteristics, sketches of their prominent chiefs, orators tad warriors, togothor with contributions of 
Indian 1nplomont,, diesa, ornaments and curiosities. 

2. Files of nowspapers, books, pamphlets, collego catalogues ; minutos of ecclesiastical conventions, 
conferences and synods, and other publications relating to this State, o: Michigan Territory, of which 
Wisconsin formed a part from 1818 to 1885—and hence the Territorial Laws and Journals, and files of 
Michigan newspapers for that period, we mo poculuuly anxious to obtain. 

8. Drawines and deseriptions of om ancient mounds and fortifications, thelr size, representation and 
locality. 

4, Information respecting any ancient coins, or other eur tosities found in Wisconsin, The contribution 


"of such articles to the Cabinet of the Soctoty is respectfully golicited. Eig 


& Indian geographical names of streams and localities in this State, with their signification. 

6 Books of all kinds, and especially auch as 16late to American history, travels and biography in gen- 
eral and the West in particular, family genealogies, old magazines, pamphlets, files of newspapers, 
maps, historical manuscripts, autographs of distinguished persons, coins, medals, paintings, portraits, 
statuary anu engiavings. 

7. We solicit from Historical Socioties and other learned bodies, that interchange of books and other 
materials by which the usefulness of institutions of this naturo 1s so essentially onhancod—pledging 
ourselves to repay such contributions Dy acts in kind to the full extent of our ability, 

8. The Societ) particularly begs tho favqr and eamplimont of authors and pyblishors, to prosent, with 
theirfautographs, copies of their respectiva works for its Library, 

8; Editors and publishers of newspapers, magazines and roviows, will confer a lasting favor on the 
Society by contributing their publications regularly foi its library—or, at least, such numbers as may 
contain articles bearing upon Wisconsin history, biography, geography, or antiquities ; all which will be 
earofully preserved for binding, 

Packages for the Society may be sont to, o1 deposited with, tho following gentlemen, who havo kindly 
consented to take charge of them. Such parcels, to prevent mistakes, should be proporly envelopod aut 
addressed,evon if but n single article ; and it would, fathermore, bo desirable, that donors should forward 
to the Corresponding Secretary a specification ot books or articles donated and deposited, 


s DEPOSITARIES, 


G &J A. Reuss, at J. B. Lippincott & Cos Philadelphia 

SAMUEL G. Drang, Antiquarian Book Store, Boston. 

CHARLES B. Norton, Appleton's Building, New York g 
JOEL MUNSELL, Publisher, 78 State Streot, ATbany. ' 
GEORGE OGDEN Deita & Co, Washington City, "M | 

C. R. STARR WEATHER, No. 102 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 

C: C, Srross, City Recorder, St. Louisi d 
I. A. Larman, Milwaukec. 


DAYID ANDERSON, Cincinnati. . 
" JESSE CLEUENT, Editor Western Literary Messenger, Bufalo. 


KG?" Donois to the Society's Library and Collectiona will, in return, be placed upon the list of ex- 
changes, fand receive equivalent publications of the Society. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT. 


To His ExosrLmnoy, WM. A. Barstow, 
Governor of the State of Wisconsin : 


Sig: —The undersigned Executive Committee of the Stara His- 
TORIOAL Sooty or Wisconsin, in compliance with the act of the 
Legislature granting five hundred dollars annually to the Society, 
beg.to present herewith the report of the "Treasurer for the past 
year, exhibiting the objects and extent-of the expenditures of the 
Society, with the accompanying vouchers. The total receipts of 
the year, including the balance on hand on the 2d.of January 
last, have been $760 42, and the disbursements $668 12—leaving 
a balance in the Treasury of $92 30. 


In presenting their Second Annual Report, the Executive Gom- 
mittee are happy in being able to congratulate the members of 
the Society, and the citizens of the State, on the large measnre of 
success that has attended the Society during the past year. The 
increase in the library and collections has been very large—with- 
out a precedent in the history of any similar association in the 
"Western States ; and the Society, at the same time, has increased 
.it& hold upon the sympathies and: kind ‘offices of mèn of lettere 
abroad, and of our own enlightened fellow citizens of Wisconsin. 
With noble ends gained by honorable means, itis a subject of 
just pride to the Committee, that our institution;having ño selfish, 
sectarian, partizan, or exclusive aims, should thus ‘receive the 
warm. approbation of the wise and the good at home and abroad. 
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` In January, 1854, after the Society had been five years in ex- 
istence, there were but fifty volumes in the library. At that date 
an efficient re-organization was effected, and the patronage of the 
State secured ; aud the result was, that on the 1st of January, 
1855, the library by gifts, purchases and exchanges had increased 
to 1050 ; and now, after the labors of another successful year, we 
have to report the present number of volumes in the library at 
2115—exhibiting an increase the past year of 1065 volumes, thus 
something more than doubling the aggregate in a single year. 
Of this increase, 192 were by purchase, and 873 by donation and 
exchange; while the previous year, the number of volumes pur- 
chased was 130, and 870 received by donation and exchange; 
and the 50 volumes which the Society possessed prior to 1854, 
were all donated. Thus of the present number in the library, 
822 volumes were purchased, and 17 93 were received by dona- 
tion and exchange. During the past year, of the additions to 
the library, 46 volumes were folios, 53 were quartos, the rest 
chiefly of octavo size; thus making now in the library 108 folios, 
and 128 quartos. These works relate almost exclusively to our 
own country, and may be classified as follows: 


Works on history, biography, travels, bound newspaper files, and 
publications of Historical and Antiquarian Societies, 937 vols. 


Congressional publications, - - - . . 509 * 
Agricultural, mechanical and scientific, - - 155 .« 
State laws and State legislation, - - - 150° 
Miscellaneous, - - - - - 904 € 

Total, .- - 9115 * 


The charaeter and value of the works added to the library dur- 
ing the past year, demand a passing notice. "The Committee have 
had constantly in view the paramount object of first obtaining all 
works relating immediately or remotely to our own Btate, and 
then of the West generally. Of this class may be mentioned 
the works of Lescarbot, Marquette, La .Hontan, La Salle, 
Hennepin, Labat, Lafitau, Crespel, Carver, Henry, Pike, Shea, 
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Franchere, Faléoner, McLeod, Hanson and ‘others: - The ‘large 
folio work'on the American Indians, by Hall ‘and McKinney, 
in. three volumes, with 120 beautifully colored engravings, 
taken: mostly from the colleetion of the Indian Bureau at Wash- 
ington, and embracing among the number several chieftains of 
the Ottawa, Chippewa, Winnebago, Menomonee, Sauk and Fox 
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nations, is a valuable acquisition to our library. It was pur- 


chased at considerably less than the nsual price. A large number 
of state, county and town histories and family genealogies, re- 
lating to varions portions of the Union, and many of them gifts 
from their respective authors, have been added to the library, and 
serve a most valuable purpose in tracing genealogies; as well as 
facilitating general and loeal historical research and investigation. 


Our newspaper files, so valuable for numerous purposes of re- 
ference, have been largely augmented. Fifty-eight bound vol- 
umes have been added during the past twelve mouths, of which 
thirty-three volumes relate to the period preceding the introduc- 
.tion of the pririting press in Wisconsin, in 1883. The whole num- 
ber ‘of bound newspaper files now in the library, including Niles’ 
Register, is 206, making almost a continüous séries from 1784 to 
the present time. “We have one prior-volume, covering a portion 
of 1776 and 1777. We have Gen. Ellis’ file of tho Green Bay 
Intelligencer from its commencement, Dec. 11, 1838 to Sept. 1885, 
and then a gap occurs until the establishment of the Wisconsin 
Finquirer, by J. A. Noonan, Nov. 8, 1838; but this hiatus; we 
hope, will be amply supplied by the valuable files of territorial 
‘papers so considerately preserved and’ so kindly promised to our 
"Society, by the Hon. George Hyer and the Hon. Joshua Hathaway, 
both early and meritorious pioneers of Wisconsin, and: warm 
friends of our Society. . Rev. Alfred Brunson, another early pio- 
. negr, has promised a file of the N. Y. Advocate and Jowrnal, 
from Aug. 1882 to May 1884, containing many of Mr. Brunson's 
commuuications relative to Western matters at that period; G. 
W. Bliss promises a full file of the Mineral Point Tribune, em- 
bracing 8 volumes; J, C, Cover, the Lancaster Herald, 1851-35 ; 
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E. B. Quiner, Watertown Register, 1850-54; Mrs, Hiram A.. 
Wright, a fle of the Prairie du Chien Patriot, 1846-51; John 
Dougherty, a file of the Oshkosh Democrat, 1854-55; J. Orow- 
ley, Menasha Advocate, 1854-55; Gen. A, G. Ellis, Steyens 
Point Pinery, 1858-55 ; and Gov. Doty, a file of Dr. Philleo's 
Galenian for 1832, valuable as containing the current news of 
the Black Hawk war. Other early files of Wisconsin papers, 
preserved by members of our Society, residing at Milwaukee, 
Mineral Point, Kenosha, Appleton, Elkhorn and, Portage City, 
in this State, and Easton, Pa, itis anxiously hoped will eventa- 
ally find their way to our collections, and thus very materially . 
enrich this invaluable department of our library. 


The Society is in the regular receipt of sixty-eight publications, 
of which fifty-two are published in Wisconsin, and of this num- 
ber, five ave dailies, fifty-one weeklies, ten monthlies, or semi. 
monthlies, and one quarterly; and there are besides, at least, 
seven Wisconsin weekly papors, preserved for the Society, at 
the offices of their publication—making a total of seventy-five 
publications carefully preserved’ for binding, and which will 
add largely to our already respectable collection of newspaper 
files. It is extremely desirable, that the newspaper editors and 
publishers of our State, who have not hitherto contributed their 
respective publications, should do so regularly and, if possible, 
from their commencement; and those persons who may pogsess 
old files, are earnestly requested to bestow them upon the society. 
Let it be the pride of Wisconsin that we endeavor to possess a 
more complete series of newspapers of our own State, than does 
any similar Society of its State in the Union, Beginning thus 
early, if we but persevere unfalteringly, we can secure this de- 
sirable attainment, 


During the past year, about two thousand pamphlets and docu- 
ments have been received, making our whole collection number 
not far from three thousand, This kind of material is important, 
comprising history, statistics, orations, eutogies, speeches in Oon- 
gress, catalogues, essays, and public docnments—they form, in the 
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estimation of Webster, ** the elements of history. » They should, 
in due time, be arranged by subjects, bound and indexed, and 
then would be regarded as truly valuable, The cost of binding, 
however, would be quite an item. 


Among the donors to the library, ex-Gov. Tallmadge is the 
most conspicuous He has presented his valuable collection. of 
Congressional documents, for the period he was a membor of the 
U. S. Senate, from 1882 to 1843, uniformly bound, in 160 vol. 
umes, which form a complete series, From the Department of 
State, Washington, has been received 164 bound volumes, com- 
prising mostly laws, journals and reports of national legislation. 
Hon. Wm. B. Towne, the American Antiquarian Society, S. G. 
Drake, Geo. R, Sampson, John P. Jowett, Rov. J. S. Barry, Dr. 
Edward Jarvis, Wm. H. Prescott and Hon, Chas. Francis Adams, 
of Mass. ; J. S. O. Abbott, of Maine; Rev, E. W. Stone, R, IL; 
Miss F. M. COaulkins, Conn.; Samnel Gole and G, O. Deeth, D. 
Q. ; J. B, Lippincott & Oo., Phila. ; S. G. Deeth, N. J. ; Dr. Mar- 
tyn Paine, Joel Munsell, Mrs. Emma Willard, Dr. F. B. Hough, 
and J. H. Hickcox, New York; D. B. Cooke & Oo, Ill; N. 
Trubner, London; and Silas Ohapman, D. S. Durric, Hon, Chas. : 
Durkee, Hon. Henry Dodge, Hon. I. P. Walker, Hon. B, O. 
Eastman, Hon. Daniel Wells, jr., Hon. J. B. Macy, Hon. S. S. 
Onse, ox-Gov, J. D. Doty, Dr. H. D. Holt, Hon. Chas, Olement, 
Hon. Levi Russoll, Cyrus Woodman, Dr. W. H. Brisbane and 
Daniel Noble Johuson, of our own State, have severally made 
valuable contributions to the library. A full list of tho donors of 
bound volumes, and the number contributed by each, will be 
found appended to this report. ` 

` The publications of the Historical Societies of New Hamp. 
shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Tsland, New Jersey, Minnesota, the 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society, the Smithsonian In- 
stitution, and Am. Ethnological Society, have been, previously 
announced as having been received ; and we have the pleasure to 
add, that during the past year those of the American Antiquarign 
Society, cs ‘and Ohio Historical Societies, and one volume. of 
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the Pennsylvania Historical Society, havo been placed upon our 
shelves, with assurances that those of the New York, Maryland 
and Georgia Historical Societies, and ten quarto volumes of. the 
Am. Philosophical Society will be early forwarded. We have 
also received one volume and several pamphlets from the Royal 
Society of Northern Antiquaries, Copenhagen; and it would be 
extremely desirable to receive their larger work on the early dis- 
eovery and colonization of America by the Northmen in the tenth 
century. We"have the most sanguine oxpectations that our So- 
cley will gvon be in possession of a complete sories of all the 


publications of the several Historical and Antiquarian associa- 
tions of our country. 


Twenty maps, pertaining mostly to our own and other Western 
States, and a large number of charts, have been recoived; also 
Several fine engravings, among which may be mentioned, the 
County Election, 22 by 80 inches, from the artist, Geo. C. Bing- 
ham; engravings of President Taylor, Silas Wright, Calhoun and 
Fremont, 12 by 16 inches in“size, from N. Trubner, London, of 
Hon. H. A. Wise, from Cyrus Sharp, a fine photograph of the late 
Dr. Daniel Drake, of Cincinnati, from E. G. Hawkins, and a large 
fac-simile copy of the Declaration of Independence, from the 
State Department, Washington. 


To our autograph collection, several interesting additions have 
been made: Autograph letters of six of the signers of the Dec- 
laration of Independence, and the signature of auother, have been 


. received; of Samuel Huntington and William Ellery, from Rev. 


Dr. Sprague; of Thomas McKean, Cæsar Rodney and George 
Read, from Wm. T. Read, Esq.; of Carter Braxton, and signature 
of John Hart, from F. M. Etting, Esq. We have also received 
those of John Dickinson, Philip Schuyler, George*Olinton, De 
Witt Olinton, Aaron Burr, Nathan Dane, C. C. Pinckney, Henry 
Lee, W. H. Crawford, Henry Clay, Daniel Webster, Martin Van 
Buren, Zachary Taylor, R. M. Johnson, Thomas Carwin, John M. 
Olayton, and others. 
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A beautiful plaster statuette of Gen. Jackson has been received 
from the celebrated artist, Olark Mills, but was unfortunately 
broken on the way; and learning which, the talented and indefat- 
igable artist, nothing daunted, has informed the Society that he 
has resolved to supply its place with a: metal ona, as soon as he 
can conveniently cast it. A gift go valuable, from such an emi- 
nent artist, would ever be regarded as a splendid triumph of 
American genius, and a worthy ornament to our library. 


To ©. A. Johnson the Society is indebted for a beautiful case of 
daguerreotypes of 27 members of the last Wisconsin Legislature, 
and a framed daguerreotype of Gen. W, R. Smith. Also daguer- 
reotypes of Ool. Joseph Dickson and William Dayidson, pioneers 
of our State, and of Lieut. Gov. Burns, Hon. A. P. Ladd, and 
Hon. T. J. Moorman have been received since the last report was 
made. 

During the year, the Cabinet has been enriched with varions 
curiosities ; a silken tassel from the bed of the unfortunate Mary 
Queen of Scots, obtained from Holyrood Qastle, Edinburgh, and 
presented by Robert White ; a fragment of the frigate Constitution, 
so well known as Old Ironsides, from Hon. Levi Russell; one of 
the original stamps of the celebrated Stamp Act of 1765, which 
aroused the spirit of resistance to British oppression, and led the 
way to American Independence, from F. M. Etting, Esq.; a white 
marble idol, with the head broken off and missing, five inches in 
height, in an oriental sitting posture, found in 1884, about one 
foot under the surface, while ditching a marsh lot near Taychee- 
dah, Fond du Lac county, presented 1 by Judge Hubbell; a rosary 
of olive wood, from the Mount of Olives, presented by the late 
Hon, G. R. McLane; a large quantity of continental paper money, 
from Gen. W, R. Smith, F. M. Etting, and Rev. A. Brunson; and 
from the latter and others, several notes and shinplasters of early 
Wisconsin banks and corporations, From the heirs of the late 
Hon. John Lawe of Green Bay, has been received, through the 
kindness of Hon. H. S. Baird, the ancient court dress of the quaint 
old Green Bay pioneer, the late Judge Charles Reaume. Quite 
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a number of curious coin have been added to our collection; 
three ancient Roman ones of the first century, dug up a few years 
since, in Lincolnshire,on the old Roman road from London to Seot- 
land, presented by Robert White; a silver coin, about tho value 
of 16 cents, bearing date 1593, dug up, about 1842, in Berkshire 
county, England, and presented by John W. Ford ; and others of 
modern dates, from Prof. J. J. Cole, Mrs. O. M, Oonover, Mire. 
Robert White, H. D. Holt, and others. Capt. George S. Dodge, 
with the just appreciation of an enlightened scholar and traveler, 
has generously promised, that our Society shall, in due time, re- 
ceive his valuable collection of about two hundred rare and curious 
coin, collected in the United States, Europe, Mexico, and other 
countries, and must add much to our knowledge of numismatics, 


Tar Prerure Garvzznv has become one of the most interesting 
and valuable features of our collection. In the last annual report 
three portraits were acknowledged as having beon recoived—a 
copy of SruAmrs W AsniNGTON, from the venerable Thomas Sully; 
and a copy of Jarvis’ Gen. Gxonoz Rocers Oramx, the Hannibal 
of the west, and an orignal portrait of Dr. Wm. Bygd POWELL, & 
learned writer of Kentucky on medicine and science. Fifteen 
others were announced as having been kindly promised the So- 
ciety. During the past year, cight* portraits have been received: 
and now adorn our Hall. Five of them are from the pencil of the 
late Ropurt M. Surixy—two of them originals, never copied, Wa- 
PESHE KA Or the Light Cloud, better known as the Prophet of the 
Sauks and Foxes, and Black Hawk’s son Na-smm-A-xvsx or Loud 
Thunder, both painted from life by the artist in 1833; and an im- 
proved copy of his Braox Hawk, painted at the same time ; also 
a copy of a splendid portrait of Ourgr Jusricd MARSHALL, from 
an original taken by the lamented artist; and a copy of the beau- 
tiful Pooanonras, taken from an ancient painting, since crumbled 
to ruins, long preserved by the descendants of this renowned In- 


* Ag thla page is hemg put in type, April, 1856, the total mmber of oil paintings in the Pictüre 
Gallery has iscreased £o twenty-two ; vide Librarian's report, which ag been made to include them 
all L G.D. 
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dian Princess ; of the others, one is an original portrait of De Wirt 
Omron, which was once possessed by that eminent statesman, 
another is a striking likenesa of Hon, Byron Kirsovgx, a Milwau- 
kee pioneer, painted by S, M. Brookes; and the other, a good por- 
trait of Hon, T, P, Wars, taken in 1852. The portraits of Black 
Hawk, Na-she-a-kusk and Wa-pe-she-ka, were purchased at a low 
price from Mr, Sully; while those of Pocahontas and Chief Jus- 
tice Marshall were liberally presented by the lamented artist. 
The portrait of Olinton was purchased at a mere nominal price, that 


of Mr, Kilbourn was presented by himself, and that of Ex-Senator 


Walker was kindly contributed by Geo. P, Delaplaine, Esq. 


We have the promise of portraita from the following forty-seven 
persons, all more or Jess intimately associated with the history of 
Wisconsin: Gen. Lewis Cass, so long the Governor of Michigan 
Territory when what is.now Wisconsin formed a portion of his 
government, ox-Gov. John Reynolds, of Illinois, so prominently 
connacted with tho Black Hawk war, Gov. Henry Dodge, Gov. 
Tallmadge, Gov. Dewey, Gov. Farwell, Gov. Barstow, Hon. Solo- 


mon Junean, Hon. James H. Lockwood, Col. Ebenezer Childs, © 


Hon. Henry S. Baird, Hon. Ebenezer Brigham, Hon. Moses 
Meeker, Gen. Wm, R. Smith, Hon. Morgan L. Martin, Col. Jas., 


Morrison, Col. D. M. Parkison, Maj. John H., Rountree, Hon, A. 


A. Townsend, Oapt. R. M. MeGoon, Rev. Alfred Brunson, Gen. 
A. G. Ellis, Hon. John S. Horner, Ohief Justice Whiton, Hon. 
A. D. Smith, I. A. Lapham, Esq, Hon. Alanson Sweet, Hon, 
Mason O. Darling, Col. Samuel Ryan, Hon. Oharles C. Sholes, 
Col. dames Maxwell, Cyrus Woodman, Esq., Ool. A. A. Bird, 
Ion, Simeon Mills, Darwin Olark, Esq., Col, H. M. Billings, Hon. 
Patrick Rogan, John Messersmith, Gen. Geo. W. Hickceox,- Ste- 
phen Taylor, Esq., Maj. John P. Sheldon, Hon. Joshua Hatha- 
way, Bishop Henni, Hon. Charles H. Larrabee, Asahel Finch, 
Jr., Esq., Hon. Daniel Wells, Jr., and Geo. P. Delaplaine, Esq. 
It is anxiously to be desired, that all these portraits, with those of 
other pioneers and early publie men of Wisconsin which have 
| heen respectfully solicited, will bo early furnished ; then the Society 
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may well point with pride to the collection as the most complete 
possessed by any State of its worthy pioneers and early public 
servants. Such a Gallery would not only prove deeply interest- 
ing as works of art, but most of them would serve an invaluable 
purpose in illustrating the history and historie men of our State. 
It is proper in this connection to remark, that the distinguished 
artists Jasper F. Cropsey, John Neagle, J. MeMurtrie, P. F. 
Rothermel, William Hart, and Samuel M. Brookes, have sever- 
ally promised or intimated some gift of their pencil to the Society 
—worthy tributes from men of genius which would ever be held 
in high estimation by our Society. 


By the great kindness of S, M. Brookes, of Milwaukee, a bust 
of Hon. Byron Kilbourn, and one of Bishop Henni, both cast by 
that talented artist, have been bestowed upon the Society, and 
now adorn our Library. 


Personal memorials of Henry Clay and Dewitt Clinton have 
been received from Thomas H. Olay, Esq., and Hon. G. W. Clin- 
ton. Personal memorials of Washington, kindly promised by his 
venerable step-son, Geo. W. P. Custis, of Webster, by his son 
Hon. Fletcher Webster, and of Harrison, by his son, Hon. J. S. 
Harrison, have not yet reached our Oabinet, but hope they may 
during the coming year. Similar memorials of Franklin, La 
Fayette and Jackson have been sought, but hitherto without suc- 
cess. Such relics possess a peculiar interest, and serve to keep 
alive the fires of patriotism in the hearts of the people. 


Several important donations have been kindly tendered the 
Society, and which may confidently be expected to reach our col- 
lections during the year; among them, a set of the works of John 
Adams, in 10 volumes, from his grandson, Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams; over 30 volumes of the N. A. Review, from D. W. Bal- 
lou, Jr. ; nearly 70 historical volumes from the library of the late 


Dr. Stephen W. Williams, tendered by his family in accordance 


with his request; the works of B. J. Lossing, Hon. J. R. Bart- 
lett, Rev. Dr. R. Davidson, Alfred B. Street, Edmund Flagg, S. 
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Agustus Mitchell, G. W. Riggs, Jr., and others. The committee 
of Boston merchants having in charge the getting up of the gold 
medal to Com, Perry, have promised a bronze copy to ourSo- ' 
ciety ; and G. W. Childs, Esq., the enterprising publisher, has 
tendered proof impressions of his engravings of Stuart's Wash- 
ington and Sully’s Jackson, beside several volumes of books. 


Since the last annual meeting, the First Annual Report and 
Collections of the Society have been published by the State in a 
thin volume of 160 pages, and some three thousand copies have 
been circulated in our:State,:and other portions of the Union. 
This publication has served the Society a valuable purpose, to 
send in return to donors, making more fully known, especially to 
the citizens of our own State, the worthy aims of our organiza- 
tion, and giving ample evidence of the good it has already ef- 
fected, and is destined still further to effect. There is, however, , 
a suggestion which has come from many able. and learned men, 
that we must beg to present—that our annual publication, which 
is to be the permanent repository of a large inass' of valuable his- 
torical and statistical matter relating to Wisconsin, should be 
issued in a better and more enduring form; ‘that the quality of 
the paper should be better, and a portion, if not all of the edition, 
should be put up in cloth binding—in a style similar to the Trans- , 
actions of our Agricultural Seciety, published by the State. 
While this would cost the State but a small additional sum, it > 
would prove largely ereditable alike to the State and Society, and . 
would better subserve the great end of preserving the valuable 
collections thus yearly brought together. 


Among the many reasons which. might be adduced in favor of : 
an improved style of publication, we would a a advert to 
the following : 


I. It would prove highly useful to the State, by furnishing re: 
liable materials for historians and other writers, at home and 
abroad, and by thus disseminating a correct knowledge of the 
history and progress of our towns and counties, render our State 
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more fayorably known abroad, and more especially direct the at- 
tention of an intelligent class of emigrants and capitalists to cur 
borders. 

II. Such a publication would be a powerful incentive to our 
old pioneers and intelligent early settlers to prepare’and furnish 
their written reminiscences. 


TIT. The valuable manuscript narratives collected by the So- 
ciety would thereby be rendered secure from all contingencies 
and aecidents—the most of which collections once lost, could 
never be replaced. 

IV. The library, now numbering over 2100 volumes, and'over 
8000 pamphlets, and about 70 periodicals regularly received, 
has been collected mainly by donations; and this publication, if 
creditably gotten up in its typographical appearance, would ena- 
ble the Society to properly reciprocate these valuable gifts, and 
largely encourage others. l 


VI. Every reasonable encouragement to the Society in its 
earnest efforts to build up a public reference library of works of 
history, statistics and general literature, would lessen the necessi- 
iy of making appropriations to increase the State Library, except 
for that class of works relating particularly to law and legislation, - 


The manuscript collections of the past year have been quite 
large ih number, and valuable in point of matter. The more im- 
portant of those received, may be found appended to this report, 
and evince, as all must acknowledge, a gratifying evidence of the 
success of the Society in this department of its labors, and testi- 
fy most conclusively, to the interest and high appreciation cher- 
ished by the intelligent pioneers of Wisconsin in behalf of the 
worthy objects contemplated by our organization. In addition to, 
these, a number of other valuable papers are promised, which 
may early be expected to reach our archives. 


The State publications granted the Society to aid in effecting 
exchanges have been mostly received: for the years 1854 and 1855, 
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and will be early transmitted to the several societies and libraries 

to which they have been voted. Several causes have conspired 

to delay their reception by the: Society. The volumes granted 

by the State to Mons. A. Vattemare, to be transmitted through? 
the meridian of the Society, will be speedily sent forward to their 

destination; and both our own Society and the State Library may 

soon hope to reap the benefits of Vattemare's noble system of In- 
ternational Literary Exchanges. 


During the past year, the Executive Committee have rude. 
ly held their monthly stated meetings, and four special meetings, 
and one special meeting of the Society has also been held. This 
steady interost manifested by the members may be inferre d from 
the fact that, eince the re-organization of the Society in January, 
1854, no meeting ever failed for want of a quorum. Forty seven 
active members have been added to the Society in the course of 
the year, seventeen life members, several honorary, and a large 
number of corresponding members. The library and collections 
have been frequently consulted, and the varied benefits to be de: 
rived from them must largely increase with the growth and ex- 
pansion of the Society. Pains have been taken by the Society to 
encourage and facilitate the preparation of works devoted to the 
history and progress of the more important towns and counties 
of our State. 

The Society has sustained, during the year, a serious loss in the ` 
deaths of Judge Wright, a member of the Executive Committee, 
Dr. McLane, a Vice President of the Society, and R. M. Sully, 
an Honorary Member, and one of its largest benefactors. We 
cannot well over-estimate the loss of the lamented Sully, whose 
generous soul seemed constantly on the study to devise new plans 
by which to render the Society unique and prosperous. And dy- 
ing while on his journey to take up his permanent residence 
among us, and devote his superior talents to the honor of our State 
and Society, added not a little to our sorrow and regret at his un- 
timely departure. The action of the Executive Committee on 
these occasions, will be found, appended to this report. 
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The Society will continue to need, as we trust it will cheerfully 


* receive, the fostering care of the Legislature, and the people.— 


May we not venture to express the hope, that many of our liberal 
and wealthy citizens may be induced to bestow 4 portion of their 
surplus wealth apon our Society, that it may, like several similar 
societies, have an endowment to place it beyond the reach of ca- 
pricious favor, and thus never be suffered to languish for want og 
means to carry into effect its laudable purposes. 

Our collections are already becoming so large and valuable, as 
to impress the minds of the Committee with the importance of a 
fire-proof building for their safety and preservation. We should 
be admonished by the destruction, in whole or in part, of publie 
archives by fire on many oceasions—in New Hampshire in 1736, 
in Massachusetts in 1747, besides having been damaged by three 
previous fires ; in New York in 1740-41, and 1773; in New Jer- 
sey in 1686; in North Oarolina in 1881; in South Carolina in 
1698 ; and in Canada in 1854— all which were accidental; and in 
Virginia in 1781, by the fratricide Arnold. Five times have the 
national archives suffered by conflagration—in 1800, when the 
buildings of the War Department were destroyed ; in 1814, when 
the British troops burned the public buildings; in 1833, when the 
Treasury buildings were destroyed; and again in 1886, and lastly 
in 1851, when the Congressional Library was burned. Until our 
Society secures a fire-proof building for the custody of its inesti- 
mable treasures, its friends cannot entirely repress their fears and 
anxieties. Several public-spirited citizens of our State, justly ap- 
preciating the importance of preserving the Society’s collections, 
have each pledged fifty dollars towards a fire-proof building fund; 
others stand ready to contribute liberally when it shall be deemed 
a proper time to make an efficient movement. 

The American Antiquarian Society has a fire-preof building 
which cost about $18,000, of which its President, Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury, contributed $5,000 and the ground on which the build- 
ing stands; the New York Historical Society has a commodious 
building nearly ready for occupancy, the foundation fund for 
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which was the generous bequest of a maiden lady, of five thou- 
sand dollars; the Pennsylvania and Maryland Historical Societies, 
possessing each a library and collections scarcely larger than ours, 
have their permanent quarters; while the Maine Historical Socie- 
ty has received from the Legislature of that State a donation of 
land, valued at $6,000, to aid in erecting a permanent edifice, 
The Historical Society of New Jersey, whose collections are about, 


the same in extent as ours, has raised funds for a building; and. 


even the young, energetic Society of Minnesota is now engaged. 
in raising fifteen hundred dollars to purchase a lot for the site of 
its intended structure. 

If we had a fire-proof depository for our collections, they would 
be largely augmented by books, manuscripts, papers, pictures— 
comprising the most authentic materials for history, now scattered 
over the State, and beyond the reach of those who might, for 
publie or historie purposes, wish to consult them. It is to be 
hoped that if the State should soon erect a new capitol, or enlarge 
the present edifice, the legislature would provide a permanent, 
safe and commodious Hall for the use of our Society ; and if this 
cannot be effected within a reasonable period, that the Legislature 
be memorialized for an appropriation to aid in the erection of a 
fire proof building, on condition that a certain additional amount 
be raised among the citizens of the State for that purpose. A Hall 
of this character is greatly needed, and we cannot too soon take 
the matter into consideration, and devise the best means to secure 
the object in view. 

Such is the history and almost unexampled growth, and such 
the aims, the hopes, the wants, of our State Historical Society — 
We can better comprehend what has been aecomplished in our 
comparatively brief career, by glancing briefly at the rise and 
progress of similar Societies in our country. The Massachusetts 
Historical Society, the pioneer institution of the Union, which 
was founded in 1791, has 8,000 volumes in its library, and has 
published 31 volumes of collections; the New York Historical 
Society was founded in 1804, has 25,000 vols., and has published 
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about thirteen volumes of collections and proceedings ; the A mer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, founded in 1812, has 22,000 vols., and 
has published 8 vols. of collections, a catalogue volume, and sev- 
eral pamphlets; the Rhode Island IListorical Society, founded in 
1822, has 2500 vols., and has published five volumes of collections; 
Maine Historical Society, founded in 1822, number of vols. in 
its library unknown, has published 3 vols, of collections; the 
New Hampshire Historical Society, founded in 1828, has 1500 
vols., and has published six volumes of collections ; the Connec- 
ticut Historical Society, founded in 1895, has 8,000 vols., but has 
published no collections; the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
founded in 1895, with 2,000 vols. in its library, has published five 
vols. of collections, and several bulletins and pamphlets ; the Vir- 
ginia Historical Society, founded in 1831, has 1200 vols,, and has 
published one volume of collections, and about seven volumes of 
an Historical Register; the Ohio Historical Society, founded in 
1881, has 1,000 vols., and has published three volumes of collec- 
tions and several pamphlets; the Kentucky Historical Society, 
founded in 1888, has 1,000 volumes, and has issued no publica- 
tions; the Georgia ITistorieal Society, founded in 1839, has united 
its library with that of tho Savannah Society, and has published. 
three volumes of collections; the Maryland Historical Society, 
founded in 1844, has 2128 vols., and has published several pam- 
phlets; the Missouri Historical Society, founded in 1844, has 300 
vols., and has issued one pamphlet of proceedings ; the New Eng. 
land Historic-Genealogical Society, founded in 1844, has 8,000 vol- 
umes, and has published 9 vols. of an Ilistorical and Genealogical 
Register, and some pamphlets; the New Jersey Historical Socie- 
ty, founded in 1845, has 1980 volumes, and has published four 
volumes of collections and six of proceedings; the Minnesota 
Historical Society, founded in 1849, has 300 volumes, and has 
published four pamphlets of collections. There are other Histor- 
ical Societies extant, such as those of Vermont, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Alabama, Iowa, whose libraries are small, and 
which have issued no publications. Itthus appears from the most 
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recent statistics of these Societies, that there are only seven which 
exceed ours in the extent of their libraries, and none that has 
equalled ours in the rapidity of its growth—our Society having 
been founded Jan, 30, 1849, and having 2,115 volumes, some 8000 
pamphlets, eleven paintings, and a large number of manuscripts, 
engravings, antiquities and curiosities in its library, and having 
published one volume of collections, and three annual addresses 
in pamphlet form. 

The value of such collections cannot be too highly estimated. 
Olinton, Gallatin, Webster, Bancroft, Oass, Everett, Harrison, and 
many other leading minds of our country, have warmly com- 
mended and encouraged the labors of Historical Societies. ‘The 
advantages resulting from the study of history and the collection 
of historical records,” as remarked in a former report of the New 
York Historical Society, and which is equally applicable to ours, 
“cannot be too strongly urged on the attention of the members of 
this society. In order that history may be written with truth, au- 
thentic materials must be provided. No generation comprises 
within its own knowledge and experience all that is necessary to 
secure the integrity of its annals. It must rely upon records, it 
must examine and compare opinions, it must study the events of 
the past. It must have the means of investigation and analysis 
at hand, Collections like this by which we are surrounded, and 


which are designed to preserve the memories of other days, will 


be deemed of inestimable value by. generations which are to come 
after us. Such works are a blessing to mankind, since they fur- 
nish men with a true standard of character, excite them to a no- 
ble emulation, keep alive the stimulus of honorable example and 
prevent that lapse of national reputation which would be una- 
yoidable without the incitement and influence of great names and 
noble deeds.” 

In drawing their report to a close, the Executive Committee 
would advert to the fact, that they have been cheered in their la- 
bors by the encouraging words of those who rank among the most 
eminent in our country in the walks of history—such as Bancroft, 
Prescott, Hildreth, Irving, Sparks, Parkman, Adams, Mrs. Wil- 
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lard, Miss Caulkins, and others. ‘TI hear on all hands,” observes 
Mr. Bancroft, “that the immediate associates of your Society are 
singularly zealous and diligent in gathering together, preserving, 
and, as far as possible, in publishing the memorials of other days.” 
“Your new State,” writes Miss Caulkins, the faithfal historian of 
Norwich and New London, Connecticut, ‘ will, I trust, be more 
fortunate than older ones at the East. You will have records that 
begin with the beginning—full, accurate, arid carefully preserved. 
We hail your Society with peculiar satisfaction as an earnest and 
pledge that the records of the early history of your State, of all 
kinds, will be preserved from destruetion. You have not com- 
menced your labors a day too soon. I fear, even now, that in 
some instances the Goths and Vandals have preceded you, and 
this or that doeument—here a file of old letters, and there the 
loose sheets of a clerk, or the note-books of a moderator, collec- 
tor, or constable, have been east into the flames, or scattered by 
the winds.” ‘When again,” writes the historian, Mrs. Willard, 
“I shall add to the record of passing events in my larger Ameri- 
ean history, I shall be benefitced, especially with regard to the 
progress of Wisconsin, by the papers which I shall be happy oc- 
casionally to receive, or which possibly I may have opportunity of 
examining at the place of deposite; for such collections as you 
are so efficiently making, and at a date when everything respect- 
ing your Stato may be known, will make Madison a point of at- 
traction to those who wish to learn the true history of your aston- 
ishing progress.” 

With such noble aims, and high encouragements, may the 
Stare Hisrorican Soorery or Wisconsin never falter in its chosen 
eareor of usefulness aud prosperity. 


WM. R. SMITH, D. J. POWERS, 

L. J. FARWELL, E. A. CALKINS, 

J. P. ATWOOD, DAVID ATWOOD, 
LYMAN C. DRAPER, SIMEON MILLS, 
JOHN W. IIUNT, DANIEL S. DURRIE, 
O. M. CONOVER, WM. A. WHITE, 

S. II. CARPENTER, JULIUS T. CLARK, 


JOHN Y. SMITH, 
Madison, Jan. 1. 1856. Executive Committee. 
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APPENDIX No. 1. 


TREASURENS REPORT. 


The Treasurer of the Wisconsin Starz HisroRi0AL SoorETY re- 
spectfully presents the following statement of receipts into the 
Treasury, and disbursements therefrom, during the year ending 
January Ist, 1856: 


RECEIPSS. 


Jan, 2, 1855, Balance in treasury, as per last report .....------.---- .--- $55 42 
March 7, “ Annual appropriation fiom the State, ..-.....-.--..-----. 500 00 
April 7, ** From Secretary, dues from active Members, esp .... .... .... 1 00 


à: do donation from Hon. J. A, Bryan,.......... 5 00 
s do do Hon. G. F. Wright,......... 1 00 
Aug. 9, ." do dues from active membersg,.... ........... 7 00 
e A do A. Finch, jr., life membership, ... ........ 20 00 
i is do W. Plocker, donation,............... RES 1 00 
Sept.]l, “ do dues from active members, ... ........... 4 00 
s e do donation from Gen. C. Bracken,.......... 2 00 
dd (« do do Col. J. Maxwell........... 1 00 
tf « do do Dr. B. S. Henning,......... 1 00 
Oct. 9, “ do dues from active members... ........... 2 00 
“ it do ^ Hon. John Catlin, life membership,....... 20 00 
Nov. 6 “ do dues from active members,.... .......... 2 00 
Dee, 22, “ do do dö wel dcs wesERE 13 00 
£ is do Hon. L, J. Farwell, life membership;...... 20 00 
Jan. 1, 1856, do dues from active members,.... ........... 5 00 
1 íg do Hon. L. B. Vilas, life membership,........ 20 00 
" $E do Hon. D. J. Powers, doS  -aeccess 20 00 
ii e do H. ©. Bull, : do OF. "urdesdee 20 00 
te i do H. K. Lawrence, do ica 20 00 
4€ K do | B, F. Hopkins, do. assisar 20 00 
Total... uox Tr $760 42 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 


Yeb. 6, 1855, To R. White & Co. for shelving in library,........ $10 00 
do do Atwood & Rubles, extra papers of proceedings.. 10 00 
do do D. Gorum, for 9 cords wood, and sawing same... . B 00 
do do L. O. Draper, postage, lights and express charges. — 1 75 
do do For large map of Kentücky..................... 4 00 
Ayril5, do  ToR,M. Sully, for three Indian poihaits......... 100: 00 
~ do do Trustees of Baptist Society for room 1ent,....... 50 00 
do do C. B. Norton, for Lit. Gazette, 1855 ............ 2 00 
do do Fo. books purchased at sale of Ingraham library. 56 43 
do do S. H. Carp@hter, for printing circular........... 30 00 
do do L. C. Draper, for postage and freight ..........- 6 35 
May 1, do Express Company, fieight on Sully pictures .... | 5 75 
do do L. C. Draper, freight and lights.... .......... 1 9$ 
June 12, do C. B. Norton, for bill of books ...............- 50 64 
do do L. C. Draper, forshelving, postage, &c.......... 14 57 
do do Mil. & Miss. Iesus cenae esc ha A 4 70 
- do do Am. Express Company, for freight............. 8 75 
Aug. ld, do S. G, Deeth, for bound newspapers and books .. — 54 50 
do do Am. Express company, for freight ..... ....... 9% 
do do L.C. Draper, postage, &c...............lL eee 8 1T 
Sept. 11, do Trustees Baptist Society, for room rent......... 60 00 
do do J. B. Duclus, for shelving in library............ 20 00 
do do L.O. Draper, amount of two freight bills........ 6 88 
do do do postage and items. n.. ensuca eee eee 10 76 
Oct, 2, do Weed & Eberhard, binding newspapers......... 40 00 
^. do do Am. Express Company, for freight........-.-.- 4 15 
do do L. O. Draper, freight, de... 22.2 eee eee ween 3 00 
Nov. 6, do do postage and items 1.........----- 6 47 
do do M. & M, R. R. freight. ......... eee eee ree 3 00 
do do Am, Express Company, freight ............... 1 38 
Dec. 20, do L. C. Draper, postage, freight, &c ............ 
do do Am, Express Company, freight........... .... 26 50 
dó do M. & M. R R, freight s eeuoncucbcusde es ane 2 20 
Jan. 1,1856,do L. C. Draper, p stage and items.... ........... 6 80 
do do Am. Express Company, freight. ............... 28 00 
do do Grim & Co, for framing engraving............. 5 00 
Total disburdebienlg -.o iss eck eva a SR na n a ERE $668 12 , 
Balance on Hong. uolui nse ecse asec WPea Ped pc 99 30 
- $760 42 
Vouchers for each of the foregoing disbursements are herewith presented, 
Respectfully submitted, O. M, CONOV ER, Treasurer. 
Audited and found correct. 
JOHN W. HUNT, 


J. P, ATWOOD, >$ Auditing Committee, 
D. J. POWERS, 


APPENDIX NO. 2. 


LIST OF DONORS TO THE LIBRARY, 1849-55, INCLUSIVE. 


Only 50 volumes of the following list were received prior to the re-organi- 
xation of the Society, in January, 1854: 


MAINE. 


Maine Historical Society... 2... 10+ oana uouo cone cece enne TES 6 
Rev. J. C. S, Abbotts... naaa eee cee eee cee eee nm I MÓMMIMSo 6 


Cyrus Eaton. 22202222 eee eee cee ee cee mme hm n ecascs sumo d 
— i 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


New Hampshire Historical Society......2.0--2c0eneeenmeccnerascceeesees 7 
Rev. Dr, N. Douton............ auaa cen ewe cee een semen se cane tee anes «1 
Dartmouth College.......... cllc cece e cce eee eee cone teen cee rene te 

Rey. Dr. L. W, Leonard. n.o. 2.0. nee eee cee eee ene cece wee eeneeeenene l 


VERMONT. 
Rev. Zadock Thompson... .....2........--..... MEME 4 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Massachusetts Historical Society ..................- eee ene ween cee s... 8l 
American Antiquarian Society.............. 2. sene n sce unen cree seen eeens 13 
New England Historic-Genealogical Society...................... .... -... 9 
Harvard College.................... ec. clue eee eww errem II IRS 6 
Essex Institute... 22. eee eee cone lll cece lene eee amem sc. É 
Hon. Wm. B. Towne................-...c c ecce c came ar erre 19 
Bamuel G. Drake.............-.. eee eee eec e else s enn ums n... 15 
Hon, Edward Everett............-..... leere cee e ee eens tena nann nne . 10 
John P. Jewett 12.222 ene cen e ene cece eee sema ween meme mac T 
George R. Sampson... naene- eee eee cae eee eee cnet eee newt anecees 6 
Wm, H. Prescott... non ees cee een cee ree cee e rmm hh nme secre 5 
Hon, Charles Francis Adam6.........22- es cee ence ween lene nnm 4 
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MASSAOHDSETTS—contenueds 


PEIUS TRU, CC 
Hon Stephen Salisbury soseoceswuesscese cs qsbuuneuüve s nue e RI RA see 
Hon. Josiah Quincy.........- Steve vane duae dE RC ERES DEM ERE ES 
Plenty Gasset Pc "--—————————— É— irat aas 
John D68Bn.. 2x2. Gee reek Sek ee cece ete a cued a ddmsanc ap Lad peR de 
AH Wats ec 6 cet eed seca Eb vea ashen cds KE ee 
Hou Wm. Whiting. o-s Sid tetas Ghee RAP e renews RUE LK aide Eu 
Dean Dudley -sse he haastaa terae han apera DD AREAS RAUM EE RE NER LEE 
Bev. Dr A Lamuonu.sg.esed-ersedaesccurtupecesdeusx Pan A eee ME oa 
Ben, W. H. SUMMO La encecodecraxwewaexLrecU rs brASRDPERE uS SEAT VE 
Francis Parkman, Col Sam’l Sweet, J. S. Loring, Rev. H. R. Hoisington, 

Charles Stearns, Rev. Frederick Kidder, Hon. S. A. Eliot, O. M. Ellis, E, V. 

Childe, G. & C. Merriam, S. H. Jennison, Hon. Mark Doolittle, John Dagget, 

Rev. John Pierpont, H. S. Chase, Hon. Joseph Willard, Rev. E. B. Wilson, 

Dr. Edward Jarvis, and Dr. W. R. Lawrence, 1 vol. each. .... ............ 


EHODE ISLAND. 


Rhode Island Historical Society.................... LLL esc leer eere 
Boy. E. M. Bien Gan Fe ee une lcwedee M RO ties E OEI eed 
DN Guld MNT Cas cheb eae ee aa 
Hon: W- B. LhaWwrenbb. fe Gea wee avec HER CRRAE QUEM lous NEDEEERQNERNS EE 
Dr. Usher Parsons. naa nuan cost ches, cis XR ROSE 


, OONNECTIGUT. 


Connecticut Historical Society .... 2... 222-22 e ween ene ene ween cece sae 
Wm. G. Webster........ —————— UNT 
J. He Trumbull gt eo hoe ek enon quss dates oe ine s auus 
Prol B-Silliman, ar sic vee pts Seta te Soe ie eet LM EE LE is 
Rex Edwin Hallo ocius ce tee Bea eee areas nada ous cU 
Hon. Henry Barnard. ... -00-0000000 odie esa onne RE swe ne cee eens EN Tq 
Hom. Wins Cothirei.. ees eesse narendana araa sia arhi eric Pacman deu 


AMOR o 9 o» ** 9 9 9 o» 9 9A * BERK SMO 9 9o» 9 ee TE Dene 9 R99 4^9 9 €.» n A Beewee 


Hon: N- A. Piel ps. ro cest cune cu cocer ERE AEE Mig Metis E 
Prof. B. Silliman, Jr 


--—-———--————94 anna tcn.» n anna »». oean o9 *.-—-- 


NEW YORK. 


Hon. E. W. Leavenworth, State Department. .................lc sulle ese 
Regents of the University 
American Institute 


nannaa "RO m wa n ^ €» ^ wow ec o9 " "Xo "m o^ momo» o» om OS A € ORA GR 


^er am^ nann R^ n R«AAT 9M A n nn T A AP nw ^ Ro» ow» eR 9 99 9 A. 
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169 


17 


25 


29 


NEW YORE—continued. 


American Ethnological Society ................ cece cence seen cane cena cues 
Albany Instatute.........- ———————— ence ee enon wenn cess 
Transactions Agricultural Society................... pene LL eee cece ee 
Transactions American Institute.................-... ee eens cee eee eens 
JoelMunsell............. . .. cnn cee cere ee ee mares mh rtr rn ens 
Dr. Ohandler R, Gilman.................-. cell lue cc eee sese secet n 
David T. Valentine................ ec ec esae eee ce eer ar amne t. 
Jesse Clement .....2........ .. lll ll ctw cen een cce cee eee eee eee 
Prof. Martyn Paine... -aaa ne eee ee uelle e. lle ee eee NEM 
John H., Hiekcox..............--..ll l.l ee eee eerte eee s ee enr 
David Davidson............. DMMMMEMNMNMEEENEMENEEEEEEEMMMEMMM 
Hon. Hamilton Fish........................c elec eee sene eere emn 
Mrs. Emma Willard................ cece llle lll cone cece twee anne cert 
A. 8. Barnes & Co,............ panne cee e cone cece eee eens cane nee anonn 
Dr. F. B. Hough... eee cee nee eee ee ee ee ee cee nee amens e 
John Distumrnell................ eee cc e cee ene ween cece mesh tranh 
Hon. Washington Hunt...................-. c.c ll eee e are eres nA 
Hon, Henry S. Randall......... TREE MEME 
Hon. Frederick Follett....................... NNNM 
J. V. H. Cluk............. cce ecce al cee cese come ees ween mame cone eames 


Rey. Dr. W. R, Willaams.... 220 eee cece ween ewe cee tere erar 
Col John S. Williams........ cnn cee ween cee eee cece eee er eee cree 
Hon. Royal R. Hinman. ... 2.2. 1-2. eee cee enn een tenn Sm ene eee eee 
Hon. Wm. W. Campbell................ ene e anne cone cone eens e eens eee 
Wm. Cullen Bryant................- — 
James Lenox... oe cnn ee cee cc cece ee emere soe hara wenn rrr Irsa 
Hon. Lucien B. Chase... 2 0.2. cee een cen ree eee cent eee cee ene ere 
Herman J. Meyer..............-. T——————— 
John Q. Shea... nana eee ee cee ce eee ee eee cee nes ccc --- 
Prof. Horace Webster......... ee eee cae cec cee cen ean were c RR 


Gen. J. Waits De Peyster. aa. 22.21.22. ee cee eee cee eee eer eee nee ee i 


Hon. G. W, Olinton -n.a 022 nnn nee ee nee eee acl emu rra mA rrr ewes 
Prof. Amos Deàn..........-- nn cnn cone eee ween ween rf cane hmmm ee 
Wm. A. Jones. ncn ccc ccc cew cee ene eee cee reme rms eh at cane eens noes 
Wanzer, McKim & Co, J. " Simms, H. E. Ludewig G. A. Ward, Hon. S. W. 
Eaget, Hon. A, W. Bradford, E. A. Beach, Ivison & Phinney, Rev. S. Wright, 
H. Onderdonk, jr, Dr. A. T. Skilton, and Rev. Dr. T. H. Skinner, 1 vol, each. 


NEW JERSEY. 


New Jersey Historical Society ..........................---- Mama A 
S. G.Deeth..... cell lll lle ll esee see een nee dene mam hse ent 


1 

1 
50 
40 
82 
26 
11 


v^ eee 
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NEW JERSEY—continued. 


Henry O. Carey ——————M——«————-—-—X 
Rev. Dr. J, F. Dears. uns eas be qe RR aca a ace QUAM ua NEE REN EE RNEE 
Bes: Di: d. Halles voted aero cues Dodundesc qu ta tr VEN MEE D st 
Hon. Wm, Wright. """"——————— M 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania Historical Society...............- none eee n ene ecce ec cele 
State Department...........-.-..- Jaca mcemutie eae mae tee ase Ee cues 
Rev, Albert Bares. ————— uis ckauE m" 
J. B. Lippincott d Co................-.......-.. eee eee tere wenn ene nee 
E. C. & J. Biddle............ ——— — P €——— H—Ó 
Dr, Wm. Darlngton........,.....-..-.- eee euer erre sub oce ame auc 
ANE OE. RPM E 
Neville MVC ME---————————— € 
President W. H. Allen, Girard College. ............. ——— satus 
Stephen Taylor.....................-... cee Lucre ee euer cere eere Sene eue 


Samuel Hazard, John F. Watson, Dr. J. Thomas, Dr. A. L. Elwyn, Rev. Dr. Jos. 


Belcher, Isaac Lea, Hon. J. Robbins, jr. and J. Q. O. Kennedy, 1 vol. each... 


DELAWARE. 


Benjamin Ferris................ ee ey 


MARYLAND. 


Rev. G. W. Burnap.... .--+ cece ene cone crea ene e nee cee teen cane name sane 
Hon James A Pilare aieo ee bene pen Ven RR E Uus aua eR UP AREE NT USES ER 
Hon: Thos. G. Pratt. ccc Rescue aem nmap idau EFAEGRKRY TES EA ERA SEE KA BUE 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Smithsonian Institution...............- eens e cle een ee cane ene eth Va 
State Department, Hon. W, L. Marcy................ cece ane cone rre ee A 
Indian: DIES RR" -——————— E 
Patent Office, Hon. C. Manson... leo eno uq See cmede shoe Goce dice Venu mE E 
Topographical Bureau, Col. JJ, PROBOUT a suelto es aaa ie hand ME 
Coast Survey, Prof. A. D. Bache............ ——Á— puss 
Hon. R. McClelland, Sec. Interior................... RH DER Em 
Gen. Thos. Lawson, Surgeon General..................-..LL elc LLL lla. 
(eo. Ogden Déctb. cuc cann oon pec vdees Sesh Eu ERENY Cus dq d eaaa Rus cons 
Bamuel Cole, Ch’f Clerk Pension Office................... lcu nnen manne 
Wm. S. Carroll, Clerk Sup. Court. ... 2.02 cans lel ene anne cmon lee oana nne 


hag, Lanman.... ISIPSMMEMIESMESESINIILELILEIILENTIZMSETIMISFEEMZZMZIVPELLINLZEZI 
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VIRGINIA. 


Hon, James M. Mason. . .... 002-2202 neg een en nee owen eres nee cen anne 
Robot R HowlBOh..olo owaces4kcewokwessRuEREEEAEURE ase ATE E AER ERE ERR 
Bamuel M. Janney 22. 2000 snee ewe ene cena teen teen penn seen cane meen cone 
Dr, Wella Dé Haticcccceccscss vecGtesuy tect enp ceeeswee n mea aT TEASE Rma 
John R, Thompson.............-.----..-- le e cerae eere cone cone tema eA 


Hon, David L, OU ————— 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Rev. Dr. Thomas Smyth.......... ve nba ee vcobiedne eet es in RU UR Mu. 
DAD IIDPIVUI)—————— 
Hon. A, P. Batler. ——— AQ " 


Hon, Charles Gayarre... one eeu Rau LR n a wr n xU Rec  RehbuesERNREEKME 
Hots J: D: DeBew IP 


aume seer anakcan 


Hon. Albert BG. PBIoOWU Lees ceu E e no mE eR ATEM eS XO SERE AER du an 
Hon. Stephen Adams SURE PRET SHEA BEN anau cou BaD anna Bens anea pnag Rane 


TENNESSEE. 


Dr, James G. M. Ramsey..............-.- eee cele. 


"""--"a--»now^otbnu 


Gen. Lewis Collins ...................... uasa Sd WEE Nae E eiua toe 
Hon Linn Boyd o devo saws Ex REESE VECES Nannaa Ean RENE 


Hon. Thomas H. Benton 
Hon, D: B. A tollBOl ooo ie feos 2 base cena ERA DEAN AME RERUM E aS we Sinks 


OHIO. 
Ohio Historical and Philosophica. Society... anne nee. sees cece cennscnnene 
Hon, Salmon P. Chase «2.22200 sen cene eran nensann — - 


Henry Beard PRAF SAAR ARAHREARRARFASHAA TRAN PRRHRAABRETRRARSET HERES KARE D UAM 
. 


| m mw > O Aa 


14 


fad 


6 


x 


16 
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onro—contined. 


Hon. Elisha Whittlesey -....-- 2.022222. 20 eee cone eee E oe Read. °K 
Qaleb Atwater 2260s 85 bones se asa RV C auda ea pP ERI UAM uM. d 


David Anderson evas Suet 2"n a 4m 9 € n« "^ » »- a 9 9» » DVS x w A" o. avum "u^ 9 n 9 9o 9 P». ua 9 


John P. Foote, John C. McDonald, Dr. S. P. Hildreth, W. H, Safford, Gen, L. 
V. Bierce, W. T. Coggeshall au ! Ghas Olcott, 1 vol. each... .... .... Mer A 


INDIANA. 
Gov. Joseph A. Wright 
Hon. John Petit 
Hop: d- G- Davis a vos beaten So Reels Hee le Ree Exit ep class O2 
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ILLINOIS. 

Bu db GEO, BuleyLogsledsWwe ua Gis hie wa wa sU RS iM Vecigqehd aeui gs 
D. B. Cooke & Co EMT TREE 
Eon James Shields c 2L us eeemcecect outs SERE eauE d ERES IDCM 
Charles R. Stakweather ss d senaeq veran er otele RR Eee SERSER RN ARTE RS 

Dr gu Oy SUP dikes co. sees eic ARI UV a eE E wien Sams — 
Hon. S. A. DouglaB.. i ccce esed ver uen. ERraSeg ERE use E eaa V ua ME 
Hon. John Reynolds : 

pne Ero MR M ixcu xp DLL E S MLadau duo ode I EE NM 
Dr O. Griggs UE IPRC RE 
Hon Norman Eddy 2. coc qoi eL ReTRc IRE dac a ues ee pens uam 
S. Da Witt DYOWN. cs. mee case n rk re 


Hon. Augustus O. D00 2b ccs's secus uacua ere E RRERS sete ELE E Eri E E 8 
Hon, Bernhit onis duos isaeer docu i meauplwaPResEaP dac dica exW. c 


MICHIGAN. 


Hon. Lewis Cass .......... 


Pe «ono» ^ omm ^ 9 - ow untu an "a"? nac 9 "n Ww * wo 9 


, NEBRASKA. 
William Walker ..........-. ere eee nee ELDER, Dia ei venies dE idu 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


N. Trubner, publisher, LoBdoheoccsess2osceds e Resebetrini. eed eis Epis 14 


DENMARK. 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries........ E weedeat REA i 


— 986. 


" a 
Jureta 
Froth the Stade oer. wad peng dbet brid PEE Ac caked CAPRA) EUM. =] Minü 
Hok N. P. Tallmadge - "qaa. dn api ete o "a uo uin atm a wee o 33 nh P eho wD at he Nri 
Hon, "Beit^th Rikina a CEE ate CSREES CAS TF OMS aE aai niu cu see on PD AE 
Hon, Het" odierni. EE EET uae seared een sot ee Mean cii ex 
Lyman Ò Draper hoo... cee eee cece esee cree eese remm cone can BLT 
Honc L MY WENO sca cool cenis oce ees aaa ANF 
Silas Chepiikg:! 20. Tes HIER So Nal Ve ARR united ) itt 
Oyrüi Woodman... de tu dE Y bt ROR Loe De E PE 
NK. RAN ape NON QUI ADR ud | 
Darwin |) ri) peor A ess oa. - base acess iius Saree cece cane 
MEOW. E MUCRONE NAM i 
Hon. James D. Doty......0, see ced bb AG ect eene cone scceccnewaenee ld 
Spiel S. Darríe.......- eU POS ame cD ete shan Sate CORD LEO Caw ose 9a PP - 'aubl 
"Dr.E. D Holte. nense enasnnnsamnmannns Rom p Eadb send canst) mex Vega MM IO TRE 
| Hon. Levi Russell, „uen. eeano err esta aane ase EE TOT) 
@ol..Jobn Shaw... mee PEEL Nar nee A E Re e eR esamo, MATS De ki 3i 
Dt. John W. XUntb. is senema ense waca aves tarea nans ns «EA aei sas RANAR cdi 
Hon, Charles Durkea...... Lee samamnmn annn ane cane sane tameo contra’ 
‘Hon. doha, D. Macy, ————————— "—"PITTL Y EU 
sOhancy O, Britt... 8 eRe S a eee CORP RETE ""aptepPPpet prin TAE 


f: 


Dr. Joseph LETTRE TET "Beh tapa EREAARAS PPP EFE ACA S AMAA AS hne NN: 
Hon. Charles, Olemsnt....: PADD SB COGS 69A EEDA A AD p P, e "RHOD ARP "——nm 
‘Dr. Wm. Heury Brisbane... naonana econ ence seen seen e enano renn needa 
"Daniel Noble. Johnaon.......--4 eae ener erar hr re cn o Denial of 
Elias A. Calkins......... .... anaa sapanca cose ca Satanas nado oo ELA h 5. 
T A AROS ES 
(Daniel, S.. QUIE io nedes were anas uada bees sane RARE E CA REN NN NERA Ra S08 c sth 
————————— A 
Mak. Millet. ci soeo ende oen iuias das nhe us ck saos anain N pa E 
'Btate-Agricultural Society. .....- e eee e ee enn eene nmn errato LA) UE 
"Hon. James H..Lockwood.......4...-.... ree eee nene eA n ena cnm um cu DE 
Beriah., BLOW Gases a.s Sopa E eu Ee E tees Mika KC a. seen E as NEA rans Sees ne Ill 
Col. Alex, Botkin... ann- oono Quos SEE Una Eua E ADR EA Reps RaE esten tu BK. 
Stephen .G. OUI NN rM eT ee tuee 
Hon. Daniel Wells, Jr... ........ ance eves ecce eee eee none ace nama naen UE 
Hon, G.R.. ———Á— lá 
Prof. Es Hodsinc vcewukéccesnensavecuas esses ouasecsodessonce hamo roe i RE 
Do). James Morrison. ..........- e cene pens ccee ener ee ena ananas nna Xa") A 
Hon. Thomas McHugh. 1... 22262 samenanaua Men nna menaness dices pure - neue. 
Hon. Squire.8. COMO LLL dec i PAR ccs PAR RATE OSquEA SUE Pu iuum MEME. 
Weed & Eberhard..... 4e 9€ ates *au02aAc a 60A Ah A one 9 9p cbe edo oneal aay 
Wie. Waon. aes isea see sete nennen cars tens entente ntn spaa yews anes 2 
DrA. Ti Castleman: 2 cascnieavscccnececcsisa-closceoe-- es .chsavc( @ 
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WISCONSIN—continued. 


L1 
Rev. M. D. Miller....,.... *--* Cmm? agas pte um ones nann Hee SHREW Ree Q 


Julius T. Clark oues vat pad cvissewsnee hea WADE Qe NA S EAM C a Ra e Eus ‘2 
D. O, Brown, Hon. C. A. Stevena, J. R. Baltzel], Hon. D. J. Powers, Q. O, Tiffany, 
Hon. I. E, Goodall, Rey, Spencer Carr, Gop. A. G. Ellis, Gen, Wm, R. Smith, 
PP, Foland, O. Beeson, Royal Buck, John Delaney, A. F, Clarke, Prof: J. Gu 
Percival, Jas, T, Smith, N. Campbell, Prest. Roswell Park, Hon. L. J. Farwell, 
Joshua Hathaway, Col. D. Atwood, Col. D. M. Parkison, Hon. J. Sutherland, 
D, C. Bush, and Grand Lodge of Wisconsin, 1 vol. each.................. R 
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Recapitulation. l 


Wisconsin..... "mM ERN REN 
ON OW. Y OF loc oS ccs TEM MM PEE 
Purchased s cui ol ei eta eos ane pee teas ama iC dM EE ducc. M ere 
Distict of Columbia. seis decries copy guess a abrosu ques Ru esu uia Ute EE 
DUI IQ E iu antaceciwes thse Skea cese ores eee v nave nes eee sae 
Pennsylvania. sce o uos e ded sacks wee Lute RE xus MR USA EM U MK hs E 
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ONG sce etn ce eee eek seme ween ene b * R6 Te. see ouo n9 ates mm P on n i o 
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Indiana. .... agree eees eee cee onnan Sate esha € 9 9 e 9 Pis » un» Sener € WW wow X. "n" "Wo? 
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Connecticut... ccce rere eaae eara ram "- 9 oowsu estes 9999 x4 ww 499 wwwótuwe»rnanu 
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Rhode Island... onus xL eve seese tess exes eee ai Creda ea MNEs ik sah E EE 
South Carolee cosa eens dessa r eta ees Hire DP D EE E 
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Great Britain..........-. erre ZZ BEE HE BEY STFS SBD S SHAH OTHE REPRE HHO VDATA ET onama 
Maine "^ neado mura 9 Bw doa aro m oh omo mom wwe 2ne -—— s tram em annsrsannna 
Maryland............ 4 €- 9 à oW WWw 9 B Sow x 9 dw Ww X vc wwwn tna 9 wx 9 9 8 A one £ 4 P WR wr» OBER 
a 
New Hampshire 
ert m om ow wow v o nen o» om 9 mom ooo » QNS R meom o9 oo A UR uoa D WAP MO DPA mom S 4 m mw 
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Towa.... € € 9 9 w ww w o Wm v ou A" ow Www" Sea "$9". SEAS me RNAs e ewer Wo OU WR 0 A om o9 om 
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Missour ewan ener csc THRE Fens tet vt tush GERM uzeo evna Seuss tHe BeBe Aha nnvan nnwvu snena s 

es 

T;ouislaná.og.ln2vosemaesc2secdeesmuig eq ere cect cele oe d£ anar *-w-^**wa**nan 
Vermont...... elec lesse www ^ oe ww » m ww 959 Na Uf 9 ^w ow fa ow 9494 aT BHR eRe Ee 9o* Bene eee 
Delaware.....-.. *c9 €» r-An te. cóc dieque d 9i «wa Cum uotTuaRyPuwucath5nud$aenvadsdetent"n»nahn 
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333 
216 
169 
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46 
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PAMPHLETS AND DOOUMENTS REC'D DURING 1854, 


From Hon. Charles Durkee, of Wis... scedben teen ree rare rrr cays es 1,190 


do Joel Munsell, Albany... oone cone cnscceen mene nn mmus. QU 
do Rey. E. M. Stone, of RT... eee eek eek wee ewe see necs ne sons o. 185 
'do Dr Edward Jarvis, of Muss... . cese cece cece enne. 115 
do Essex Institute A——— MR 109 
do Dr, F.B. Hough, Albany............eeeeeee eene e nnn enu. 105 
do Samuel G. Drake, Boston. ..............- c cell epe ra e rn mra nr n 85 
do Hon. Levi Russell, of Wig.........-...ses em neee p IIO T6 
do Lyman O. Draper, C" — .l..s.le..e-9---—cs TD 
do Cyrus Woodman, | f * — ...............- cee nee ene Bee 7$ 
do Wm,II, Watson, 0 Quccemee ense mh esos] a enr o sema so TD 
de Harvard College, Mags... ..--ccee ences eec cena nennen rh nnn 60 
do Dr. J. W. Hunt, of Wis..........--..ecclear serre I. DU 
do J. S, Loring, Boston........... c.c e eese cece eran mama en 45 
do J. H. Hickcox, Albany.................- ———— PHÓ ÁB 
do I. A. Lapham, of Wis,.........e-.lelee enr — M 30 
do Silas Chapman, ©  ...................-..- e eee cen nee NEM 30 
do B. Q, Deeth d Son, New Jersey.............-.- cele meer eese e 30 
do Martin Mitchell, of Wis... ..c.. cscs cence ee ree nmm 2 
do Rèv. Spencer Carr, “  .... .l..22..lls.l.l-..--2--6c sss. ID 
do Hon. W., B. Towne, of Mass, .... ennb cnc nnen cece cece rus us. 12 
do Hon. G,.S. Boutwell, “  ............ «eee RII IIO. 10 


From Hon. H. Dodge, Hon. L. J. Farwell, Atwood & Rublee, E. A. Calkins, 
American Antiquarian Society, American Poilosophicul Society, Smithsonian 
Institution, Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, Rhode Island, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, and Minnesota Historical Societies, and other sources, atleast 265 


ee ee o S UAM Qu WR wow oo "959 ."neoPsn2pum- SHE RAE BREA Re 3,000 
Maps and charts have been received from Lieut. Maury, Hon. C. Durkee, Hon. Jas. 

Shields, J. Disturnell, I. A. Lapham, S. A. Mitchell, Dr. J, W. Hunt, Mrs, Emma Wil- 
lard, Dr, H. Newhall, Rev. A. Kent, Gen. Charles Bracken, 8, Chapman, and others. 


i 


escena pue. 


LIST OF PERIODICALS RECEIVED AND PRESERVED. 


QUARTERLIES. | 
New York Quarterly Review, (not now received.) 
Bibliotheca Sacra, .,- do | do: 


it 


N. E. Historical and Genealogical Register,- 
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| MONTHLIES. 
Mining Magazine. 
Western Literary Messenger. 
Cincinnati Genius of the West. 
Wisconsin Farmer. 
Telegraph Magazine, (not now received.) 
Phrenological Journal. 
Wis. Educational Journal. 
Beloit College Monthly. 
Carroll College Student. 
Wisconsin Home. 


DAILIES. 


Milwaukee Sentinel. 
Janesville Free Press. 
T Madison Argus and Democrat. 
do Journal. 
j do Patriot. 


WEEKLIES, 


Milwaukee Wisconsin. - 
Kenosha Telegraph. 
T do Democrat. 
Baraboo Republic. 
Geneva Expre:s. 
Whitewater Gazette. 
Waukesha Plain Dealer. 
do Democrat. 
i Beloit Journal. 
Janesville Standard. 
t do Free Press. 
do Gazette. 
Sheboygan Journal. 
do Evergreen City Times. 
do . Nieuwsbode. 


a 
- 


3T. 
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.WEEKLIES—continued, 

Manitowoc Tribune. 
do Herald.. $ 
do Democrat. 

Fond du Lac Union. ü 
do Herald. 

Madison Weekly Argus. 


do Journal, 

do Patriot. 
La Crosse Republican. 

do National Democrat. 
Monroe Sentinel. 
Platteville-American. 
Prescott Transcript. 
Portage City Badger State. 
Watertown Democrat. 
Beaver Dam Republican. 
Horicon Argus. 
Oshkosh Courier. 
Menasha Advocate. 
Appleton Crescent. 
` Green Bay Advocate. 
Mineral Point Tribune. 
Columbus Republican Journal. . 
Ozaukee Advertiser. 
Newport Wisconsin Mirror, 
Richland County Observer. 
La Fayette County Herald. 
Mineral Point Democrat, file kept at the. office. 


Stevens Point Pinery, do 
West Bend Organ, do 
Hudson North Star, , do 
Lancaster Herald, -~ do 
Oshkosh Democrat, do 


Madison Staats Zeitung, do 


| . 838 | 
 WREKLIES—eontinued. 


Ohicago Democratic Press. 
do Christian Times. 
Kentucky Commonwealth. 
Athens, Tennessee, Post. 
Philadelphia New Church Herald. 
New, York Criterion—literary. 
do Publishers’ Circular. 
do Weekly Mirror. 
do Weekly Tribune, preserved by secretary. 
do Home Mission Record,(monthly) do 
Philadelphia Christian Chronicle. do 
Total, 78 periodicals—of which 59 are Wisconsin publications. 


t 
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APPENDIX No. 3. 


LIBRARIAN'S REPORT ON THE PICTURE GALLERY. 


As the statistical details relative to the increase of the library 
proper during the past year, are more appropriately embodied in 
the report of the Executive Committee, the librarian begs to sub- 
mit the following report on the rise and progress of the ProruzE 
GALLERY, together with some remarks on the merits of the several 
pictures, and their respective artists : 


The design of the Historical Society is to preserve all memen- 
toes of the past that yet remain to us, buried though they may be 
underneath the dust and rubbish of ages; records of the Aboriginal 
inhabitants of the country, as well those which have forever pass- 
ed away, leaving behind them only apocryphal mounds, to puzzle 
the learned antiquary, as those who yet mingle among us. But 
we must not lose sightof the great fact, that the present will soon 
be past, and the incidents that we hardly notice to-day, will eré 
long form a portion of our history; and the knowledge that we 
now scarcely think worth retaining vill one day be earnestly and 
laboriously sought after by the curious antiquarian. 


History, proper, is a record of deeds, but a valuable aid, and a 
choice relic of the past, are true and reliable portraits of those whose 
acts formed the history of their day. Deeds will live in tradition 
or in the more lasting forms of books and writings, but the form 
and features are doomed to a more ephemeral existence. Conse- 
quently, a great part of the labor of an Historical Society, in the 
realm of the present, is to secure reliable portraits of thosé who 


£0 


figure prominently in our State; and as some may imagine, that 
the Society have exceeded the limits of a proper discretion in 
laying so much stress upon this subject, we will give a brief out- 
line of the plan proposed to be carried out by the Society. 


I. To secure the portraits of all the Governors of Wisconsin. 
Fortunately all are yet living, and after the lapse of centuries, 
when all those noble forms shall have mingled with their kindred 
dust, with what feelings of pride will the inhabitants of our State 
point to this list of portraits, sketched by master hands, of those 
whom their ancestors delighted to honor ! 


II. To secure the portraits of the Judges of our Supreme 
Oourt. 


III. To secure portraits of noted Indian Ohiefs and early set- 
ilers, In this department we aro peculiarly fortunate, as from the 
master pencil of Suri, we have those of Braox Haws, his Sox, 
` and the Prorszt, which we will notice more at length hereafter; 
and of our Wisconsin pioneers, we have made a noble commence- 
ment. 


IV. To secure the portraits of our Senators and Representatives 
in Congress. All are yet living, except Mr. Eastman. 


V. To obtain portraits of some of the illustrious historic men of 
our common country, 


! It will be seen that this plan is extensive, too extensive to be 
properly carried ont, with the limited means at the disposal of 
the Society; and were it not for a private liberality and hearty 
co-operation of,lovera of art, and of artists, it could hardly be 
attempted. 


. Of the Governors of the State, but one portrait, that of Gover- 
nor Barstow, is yet in the Gallery, and this is a striking and ef- 
fective likeness, painted by S. M. Brooxes. Gen. Lewis Cass, 
who was Governor while Wisconsin formed a part of Michigan 
Territory, Governors Dover, TanuwApas, Dewny and FARWELL 
have promised £heirs, which willshortly adorn our walls. 
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Of the Supreme Court Judges only that of Hon. A. D. Surra 
is as yet received. This portrait, executed by S. M. Brooxss, of 
Milwaukee, is a strikingly accurate one, and is remarkably correct 
in preserving the expression—an excellence which we can almost 
call a peculiarity of the celebrated artist. 


The preservation of the likenesses of early Indian Ohiefs is too 
often overlooked, and we suffer the consequences. Still we are 
fortunate in having striking portraits of Brack Haws, and the 
leaders of his band, who were at one time the terror of the whites 
of the NorthWest. The original portrait of Brack Hawk, of 
which this is an improved copy, was painted by Surry at Fortress 
Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, while Black Hawk was a 
U.S. prisoner, and strikingly depicts the sad and mournful ex- 
pression of a captive chief, struggling to subdue his feelings, and 
repress the sad emotion of a vanquished chieftain. There is a 
dignity in his look, an expression half concealed by the cloud of 
sadness that shades his brow, that marks him as a man of charac- 
ter and of true greatness. He is clad in the English dress, and 
one in gazing upon his portrait might well imagine him a Roman, 
looking mournfully upon his degenerate country. There is less 
of the features and expression which we are wont to associate 
with the Indian name and character, than wè usually find, Of 
‘the truth of the likeness we have many living witnesses now 
among us, all of whom agree as to its exact and striking correct- 
ness. 


Black Hawk’s son, N A-8HE-A-KU8K, never bore a conspicuous part 
in the early history of our State, and is chiefly interesting from 
his association with the more noted chief, his fathers whose for- 
tunes he followed during the war of 1832, and whose captivity he 
shared. The portrait was painted under the same circumstances as 
the former; only this is an original,never copied,as is also that of the 
Pnormsr, who accompanied Black Hawk, taken at the same time, 
The Prorann’sis a striking portrait. The very muscles of the face 
seem to relax and tighten with all the malicious passions, of which 
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man in his most degraded state is capable. The dark depths of a 
fiendish soul, with all its hellish thoughts of torture and revenge 
seem inscribed in every feature of that forbidding countenance 
The drapery of the figure is bad, but the head is perfect. The 
low forehead, the matted hair, the deep-set eyes, the heavy jaws, 
and the sensuous mouth, all betray the most accomplished villain ; 
and such his character is well known to have been.* 


From this dark picture we turn to the light, graceful, and beau- 
tiful portrait of Pocawontas, the well known Indian Princess of 
Virginia, whose history and early death are familiar to every one. 
Soon after, her marriage with Rorre she sailed for England, where 
her beauty and queenly behavior attracted universal attention. A 
portrait of her was there painted, which subsequently passed into 
the hands of the family of his brother in England. In process of 
time this old portrait was brought to Virginia; and, ina state al- 
most crumbling to ruins, it was copied by Surry, and from this was 
made the copy in our possession, although the artist in bad taste, 
as we think, embellished it with a wreath of flowers in her hair, 
and substituted the simple drapery of an Indian maiden, in place 
of the antique dress of the time of James I, The embellishment 
gives to the picture an air of ideality, and we are apt to consider 
the portrait as a fancy sketch, while it.is, as will be seen from the 
following testimonials, a genuine and truthful portrait of this 
celebrated princess : 


Statement of Ricnarp Ranporrs, of Virginia, April 1st, 1842: 


*t PocAnoxTAs and Mr. Rorrs, her husband, arrived at Plymouth 
on the 19th June, 1616. Their portraits were taken whilst in 


* The following notice of the PRoPnrTewas written in 1832, by the late Maj. Tuomas FonsvTH, who 
had previously for many years been an Indian trader, and until 1830, the Indian agent of tho Sauks and 
Foxes; and gives us amore favorable view of his character; Yet truth extorts the remark, that he hag 
had the reputation of being chiefly instrumental in leading his deluded followers, against the wishes of 
BLACK Hawk, into the unfortugate ou’ reak of 1832. Maj. Forsytn’s testimony is taken from that 
exeellent and charming work, Mrs. Kinzixs Wau-Bun, or the * Early Day! in the North-West: “Many 
a good meal has the Prophet given to people travelling past his village, and very mary stray horses has 
he recoyered from the Indians, and restored to their rightful owners, without asking suy recompens, 
whatever.” L. 0. D 
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. England, where their son Thomas was born. Pooanonras died at 
|. Gravesend in the early part of the year 1617 ; her husband return“ 
ed to Virginia, leaving his son to the care of Mr. Henry Rotrs, 
his brother. — : 


“Tomas Rorre returned to Virginia, and there married, and 
died, leaving an only child, Jane, who married Col. RosznT Dor- 
LING, and died, leaving an only child, Joun Borrise, whose daugh- 
ter Janz, married Ricnarp Ranpores, of Curles, in the county of 
Henrico, Virginia, Their son RxrAx», who owned and resided on 
the patrimonial estate, after receiving his education in England, 
was informed that the portraits of Pocauonras and Rorre, were in 
possession of a gentleman in England, whose name is now forgotten. 


* He wrote to his friend in England, to endeavor to purchase 
them for hin; when the gentleman: was applied to, and informed 
that Mr. RAxporez was a descendant of Pooanonras and Rorrs, 
he presented the portraits to Mr. Rawporem, whose friend sent. 
them to Virginia, where they arrived safely, and were hung up in 
Mr. Randolph’s mansion, at Turkey Island. 


* Mr. Ranporpa died in 1784. Soon after his death, his estate 
was publicly sold, and these portraits were purchased by Mr. 
Tomas Borriwa, of Cobbs, in the county of Chesterfield; at 
twenty shillings each, that being the appraised value; owing to 
the following agreement: Mr. Tuomas Borre, and four other 
descendants of Pooanontas, were each anxious to purchase the 
pictures, and a proposition was made to decide by lot which of the 
five should have them, and Mr. Bourse, being the nearest, was 
permitted to purchase them without opposition. 


“This statement was made to me by my father, Davi» Mzapz 
RAmwDporPH, who was the executor of RxraAwp RawDporenm, and sold 
the pictures, The inventory and account of sales may be seen in 
the office of the county court of Henrico.” 


Statement of D. M. Ranvouru, of Yorktown, September, 1830, 
addressed to R. M. Surry: 
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“About the year 1788-9, I resided at Presque Isle, one mile 
from Bermuda Hundred. Occasionally interchanging visits of 
hospitality with the masters of vessels while in that part, it was 
my good fortune to become intimate with a Captain Joszpa War- 
son, of the brig Jane, of Washington. This Captain Watson 
brought Mr. Ranpoten a parcel of books. These books were 
accompanied with a long letter from Jonan Wueeuzr, of the re- 
spectable commercial house of GERARD, Preston, Wiper and 
Wuestmr, then existing in Liverpool The books were presented 
by Mr. Wheeler, from his having understood my character as a 
farmer, and my name as a descendant of Pooanontas, l 


* Mr. WuxELER stated that he had * heard his mother relate the 
circumstances of a Mr. Ranpotpx or Borumo, having in their day 
been over to England and going down into Warwickshire, one 
hundred and fifty miles from London, in pursuit of the portraits 
of Mr. Rorre and Pooanonras;’ the gentleman, he said, offered a 
large price for the pictures, but the family who had them, them- 
selves not descendants from Pocanontas, but from Rorrz, disdain- 
ing a premium, generously gave the same to Rvraxp RANDOLPH, 
who satisfied them of his better pretension to so valuable a posses- 
sion. I retain a perfect recollection of their being brought over from 
England by my uncle, their appearance at Turkey Island, and 
lastly their sale, by myself, acting*as clerk to my father, the ad- 
ministrator, in the month of March, 1784. Our estimable fellow- 
citizen, LA FAvzgrrE, was he now among us, would, I believe, 
identify the pictures and confirm their history, from the fact of his 
intimacy with Rynanp Ranpotpy, whose house served for his 
head-quarters a considerable time in the memorable campaign of 


1781.” ' 


Statement of Mrs. Anne Rosson, of Virginia: 


* From my earliest-recollection I have been accustomed to see 
the picture copied by Mr. Surry, in the house of my grandfather, 
Mr. T. Borzxo, of Cobbs ; it was always shown as the portrait of 
Pocanontas. Mr.T. Botting was the representative of Powsat- 
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TAN ; my grandmother, Mrs, Berry Bortxa, equally. distinct from 
PocanonrAs ; neither entertained a doubt that the picture in ques- 
tion was a portrait of PocanoNras. My father, also a descendant 
of PocAHoNTAS, was well acquainted with the history of the pie- 
ture. ” 


Statement of Dr. Tuomas Roxrnson, Petersburg, Va., August 
20th, 1843 : 


“The Indian picture copied by Mr. Surzy, the original of which 
is now in my possession, was shown to me at Cobbs, some seven- 
teen or eighteen years ago, by Mr. Bortxa, as the portrait of 
Pocauontas; Mrs. B., then proprietor of the portrait, was herself 
a descendant of Pocanonras, and widow of the representative of 
Powsatran. A slight inspection of the costume, satisfied me that 
this was the only portrait of a female, painted in the reign of 
James I., among the family pictures. 


* With very great pleasure I bear testimony to the rigid fideli- 
ty, with which Mr. Surrx has copied this very interesting portrait, 
notwithstanding the temptation to certain alterations in conformi- 
ty with the romantic spirit of the history of the individual whom 
it represents, by which the effect might have been increased, with- 
out impairing the likeness, From every thing of this kind Mr. 
Suity has, with great propriety, abstained, while the likeness, 
costume and attitude have been presented with great exactness. 


* The original is crumbling so rapidly that it may be considered 
as having already passed out of existence.” 


Statement of W. F. Srwrsox, of Va, Aug. 18, 1880: 


“Drar Surry :—You requested me a few days ago to call and 
see the portrait of Pocanonras you have lately been busy upon, 
from the one which you borrowed from the descendants at Cobbs. 
I did so last evening while you were from home, and feel much 
pleasure in bearing testimony to the style in which you have exe- 
cuted your trust, a task so difficult from the mutilated state of the 
original picture, that I really thought it almost impossible for you 
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to succeed as completely as you. have dope. Itis faithful to a 


, letter, perhaps more go than is politic, since had you made some 


little alteration in her ladyship's position, and dressed her rather 
more in accordance with the taste of this after. age, I have no 
doubt the picture would tell better with the majority of those who 
may hereafter see it, lof coursethink you quite right in sticking 
as rigidly to the “better of the law? as you have done.” 


Additional statements could be adduced, but we think these 
will be deemed amply sufficient upon which to rest the genuine- 
ness of the original picture, as well as the first copy ‘taken by 
‘Surry. He employed great labor in attaching the mutilated and 
decaying parts together, so as to bring the whole within his pow- 
er, and at length happily succeeded. When Suxiy proposed to 
execute a new copy of Pooanontas for our Society, and another 
for the Virginia Historical Society, his own deep reverence and 
admiration for the memory, virtues and portrait of the lovely 
Forest Princess, led him while anxiously desiring to preserve a 
faithful copy of her-features, to wish to change the full facial front, 
to the three-quarter view, and substituting for the absurd costume 
of the time of James THE First, the more appropriate Indian dress 
of that period. Sully thought thatin this ancient English costume, 
all Indian association was destroyed, and that the proposed change 
would give her a much more truthful and characteristic represen- 
tation. The Virginia Historical Society expressed a wish that 
Sully would so paint it—thus /ndianizing the original portrait; 
and our Society left the matter entirely to the artist’s taste and 
judgment, as the copy he designed for us was to come as a gift. 


As Sunuy learned from the early Virginia historian Beverly, 
that it was customary for the Indian maidens on their gala days, 
to, weave wreaths of the fairest wild flowers of the forest, into - 
their hair—and that Pocanonras took part in these past-times, he 
conceived the idea of heightening the effect of the picture by 
introducing such a wreath encircling her brow, and particularly 
as he had unquestionable historical authority for it, and himself 
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_lived in the valley of James River, in the native region of the 
Princess, and could there select from the forestitle loveliest. flow- 
ers'for the purpose. Such were Sully’s views, sanctioned: and 
approved by the Virginia Historical Society, and acquiesced in by 
our own; and though we may not all of us fully co incide with 


them, yet they deserve great respect, and serve to show that the 


artist did not make the change without some show of reason for it. 
He accordingly made a selection of forest flowers, and the painting 
will ever testify with what taste he executed that delicate task. 


‘Lhe Society may well feel proud of possessing such correct 
likenesses of Brack Hawk and his companions—of Brick Hawx’s 
son and the Propruer none others are known to exist; and we be- 
lieve there are but two other portraits of Pocanontas, in the 


country, that can lay the least claim to genuineness, and both were : 


eopied by Sully. But with the feeling of pride in the possession 
of these treasurers, comes an emotion of sadness as we remember 
the melancholy fate of the talented artist whose gift, in part, they 
were. 


By Tuos. Suzzx, we have a fine copy of Geert Srvuart’s cele- 
brated portrait of Wassineron. It stands out nobly from the can- 
vass, and impresses every beholder with a feeling of awe and ad- 
miration. By Epwarps, formerly of Cincinnati, now of Louisviile, 
we have two fine portraits—one an original of Dr. Wu. Byz» 
Powzrr, the other a copy of Jarvis’ portrait of Gen. Gro. Roaxns 
CuarK, the Washington of the West.  CuaR& did for the great Ohio 
Valley what W AsuixGToN did for the Atlantic States; his life and ex- 
ploits we hope soon to see rescued from oblivion by the Corres- 
ponding Secretary of our Society, who possesses all his old papers 
-and other ample materials for such a work. Dr. Powzrr, of 
Kentucky, ag his noble head would indicate, is a man of origi- 
nality of mind, and has written much and well upon medical and 
scientific subjects. ` ` ~ 


From the pencil of Rozr. M. Surzy, in addition to the four be- 
fore mentioned, we have an excellent portrait of Cmiks Jusrrdz 
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MansHALL, so eminent às a soldier, statesman, jurist and historian, 


While this was'his last, it is by far the best of the Sully portraits, 
in its artistic finish—and he himself so considered it. 


The portrait of Dz Wirr Crinton which we possess, is one which 
adorned the Governors own libiary, which fact is a sufficient 
guarantee of its correctness. By whom it was painted is a matter 
of some doubt, though the weight of evidence points to Catlin as 
the artist; if so, this must have been during his earliest efforts. 
It-is said to have been painted while Clinton was Mayor of New 
York, and this is rendered almost certain by the dress which ap- 
parently belongs to the costume of that period. None of the 
Ciiton family can give any positive testimony coucerning its 
origin; but we know it is an original, as we obtained it from an 
aged retired bookseller of Albany, who purchased it at the sale 
of Gov. Clinton's library, immediately after his death in 1828. 


Of our Congressmen, although many are promised, as yet only 
that of Ex Senator I. P. WArxxnis received. ltisa good portrait, 
and was painted at Milwaukee by Wm. J. Huan, of St. Louis, in 
1852, and presented to the Society by G. P. DELAPLAINE. 


Our list of portraits of old pioneers is quite full, and bespeaks 
well for the future. The following are by S. M. Bnooxzs, of Mil- 
waukee: Byron Kirsourn and Arawsow SwzEr, among the first 
settlers of Milwaukee; I. A. LAPzAM, an early settler, well known 
by his writings, illustrating the natural history and antiquities of 
our state; Wu. R. Surrg, the President of our Society, and his- 
toriographer of the State, author of the Documentary History of 
the State, two volumes of which are published; Col. EBENEZER 
Camps, of La Crosse, one of the first American settlers of Green 
Bay; Exsenezer Briguam, one of the pioneers of the lead region, 
who was engaged in the Indian difficulties from 18928 to 1832; 
Smrzon Mrs, who was one of the three first settlers of Madison; 
Soromon Junzav, an early American trader at Milwaukee, before ` 
there were any settlements in the State, except at Green Bay and 
Prairie du Chien, and who was chosen the first Mayor of Mil- 
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waukee: and Henry 8. Barren, of Green Bay, one of the first 
American séttlers there, and the first practising lawyer in Wis- 
consin. 


Besides these, we have a fine View on the Hudson, from the 
pencil of Jasper F. CmorsEv, the well known landscape artist of 
New York. The view is looking down the Hudson, with the 
Highlands in the distance; and the effect is that of the sun about 
an hour or two high of a warm, hazy, summer afternoon. Itisa 
picturesque scene well worthy of the artist in both the study and 
execution. This is the twenty-second picture in the catalogue. 


This feature of the Society—the ProrugE Gatery, is alone well 
worth the attention of the public. For although the library, as 
another department, may be ever of more lasting interest, the 
Gallery of portraits cannot fail to attract a large share of atten- 
tion from those who have little time for more lengthy examina- 
tions of books and references, and bespeaks well for the liberality 
and public spirit of our citizens, and promises well for the future 
prospects of the Suciety when its aims shall be more generally 
understood, and public attention more particularly attracted to it 
by its merits and success. 


The Society may well pride itself upon the possession of such 
a list of portraits already furnished, and we hope it may have the 
effect to incite more of the old pioneers to furnish theirs. If the 
forty-seven persons who have so generously promised the Society 
their portraits, are not forgetful of their pledges, the Picture Gal- - 
lery must speedily become the pride and admiration of Wisconsin. 


We shall close this report, by a brief reference to the several 
artists by whose skill and genius our Gallery enterprise has re- 
ceived so much encouragement and fostering care. 


The first to tender our Society a production of his pencil, was 
the veteran Tuomas Sutty, who was born in Lincolnshire, Eng- 
land, June, 1783, and, at the age of nine, came with his parents, 
who were comedians, to the United States. Atthe age of twelve, 
he was placed in the office of an insurance-broker in Charleston, 
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but his artistic inclination rendered his services of little avail fo 
his emplover, who advised his father to make an artist of him. 
This advice was followed, and young Sully studied for some time 
with his brother-in-law in Charleston, and subsequentiy with his 
brother, a miniature painter, at Richmond, Va. Having made 
ereditable progress in oil painting, ab nt 1808 he commenced the 
world for timself. For the ensuing six years he was engaged in 
his profession successively at Norfolk, Richmond, New York and 
Boston, and met with much snecess as a portrait painter. In 1809 
he settled in. Philadelphia, where he has ever since made his 
home; and the same year he visited England, aud during a so- 
journ of nine months there, he made the acquaintance and en- 
joyed the friendship of West. During a second visit to England 
in 1837-8, he painted a full-length poitrait of QUEEN VICTORIA, 
which is said to be the most faithtal likeness of her that bas yet 
been taken. He has painted full lengths ot La F'AvygTTE and Oom- 
modore Droarvr, and a large picture of Washington crossing the 
Delaware. Ie still lives, with rigor unabated, the Nestor of 
American art. 


Cresent R. Epwarps was born in Woodston, New Jersey, in 
1820, and teu years utterwards hig parents removed to Cincinnati, 
where, in 1837, he was apprenticed to a house and sign painter, 
and ro remained two years, when he yielded to his strong inclina- 
tion to po trait painting, and opened a studio. He left Cincinnati 
in 1543, following his profession in New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Maryland; and in 1847, joined the army, and sérved in the 
Voltizenr R giment in the memorable battles of Contreras, 
Chernbusco, Molino del Rey and Chapultepec, and the capture of 
the city of Mexico. At the termination of the war, he returned 
to Cincinnati and resumed the practice of his profession, and last 
year removed to Louisville. His two portraits of Gen. GaonaE 
Rogers ÜLAnK and Dr. Wu. Dygp. Powsnn, which he go kindly 
presented our Society, deservedly fill a conspicuous place in’ the 
Gallery. - E 5 
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itis not necessary to speak of R. M, Surry’ in this eotinectitn, 
as Mr. Dpapmr’s remarks upon the occasion of announcing iis 
. death to the Society, are as full as could be desired. Ilis fitie 


pictures will remain to tell their own story of the worth and genins 
of the lamented artist. = à 


SauvxL M. Bnooxzs, who for several months has beeu so busy 
with his pencil and pallet in the production of faithful pictures 
for our Gallery, is a native of England; but when a child his pa- 
rents migrated to America, and in 1833 we find them at Chicago, 
and subsequently in the region near Waukegan. Possessing an 


early aptne-s for drawing, young Brooxes took lessonsin oil paint- ` 


ing of an artist who tarried a while at Chicago, and soon after 
opened a studio of his owu. He met with encouraging snecess, 
considering the newness of the country, the poverty of the people, 
and the little taste for art then prevalent in the North West. Deter- 
mined on visiting London and the Continent, he started with only a 
few dollars in his pocket, spent nearly two years abroad, and return- 
ed with more money than when he left, besides several hundred 
dollars’ worth of pictures, the most of which were copies he had 
made in London. Since his return, he has followed his profession 
first in Chieago, but for several years past in Milwaukee, and bids 
fair with his genius and love for the art, to add largely to his own 
reputation, and do a noble work for our ProrugE GALLERY. 


Of the artist Carrin, we need only say, that since he visited the 
Mandans and other distant tribes beyond the Mississippi, and 
made a noble collection of portraits of the Red Men, which he 
has exhibited in this country and Europe, he has written a work on 
the Indians, and is now understood to be in,the Amazon Valley, 
in South America, where he is doubtless engaged in making 
sketches of that wonderful country. We know but little of Wy. 
J. Huan, save that he is regarded at St. Louis as an artist of much 
skill and promise. Jaspzr F. Cropszy has long ranked among 
the most eminent landscape painters of our country. We should 
esteem it no small honor to have in our collection one of the pre- 
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ductions from his fine pencil—and it should be regarded as donbly 
honorable, as it comes to us as a free offering of his appreciation 
of the worth, enterprise and success of our beloved Wisconsmv 


Hisrorioan SocrgTY. ` 
` S. H. CARPENTER, 


Librarian. 
Manpison, April 10, 1856. 
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APPENDIX No. 4: 


EULOGIES ON WRIGHT, MeLANE AND SULLY. 


HON. HIRAM A. WRIGHT. 


In Executive Committee, June 5, 1855, Hon. Jonn Y. Sum 
in the chair, Hon. J. P. Arwoop arose and announced the death: 
of Hon. Hiram A. Wren, as follows: 


Mr. Presipent:—lI arise to announce an event as solemn as’ 
such an announcement is unusual, in this hall. For the first time 
since the organization of this society, the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee have occasion to mourn the loss of one of their: 
number. A bolt has descended from a clear sky, and the heavens 
are shrouded in gloom. A chair is:vacant, and: with lieavy hearts 
we sit amid the sable insignia of death. : 


The Hon. Hirax A. Wxiomr, late Superintendent ' of- Public: 
Instruction of the State of Wisconsin, and one of the Curators of 
this Society, died at Prairie du Chien, on the twenty-seventh ult, 


This event was as unexpected as the intelligence which is now 
flying from town to town, and from hamlet to hamlet, is startling 
and mournful, The shadow of his form lingers about the capitol,’ 
and the instruments of his office-—the opened book—the unfinished 
manuscript, lay upon the table where he placed them. Almost: 
imperceptibly we expect on the walks and in public places, that 
pleasant, yet dignifled and courtly salutation, and can hardly be- 
lieve that we are to receive that greeting no more. i 


The deceased left us, but a few days since, in’ feeble health, oc- 
easiored, as was then supposed, by constant and arduous labots 
during the past winter, for the purpose of enjoying a short season: 
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of relaxation and repose, among the recuperating influences of 
his home, and with the intent of soon resuming the official duties, 
in the discharge of which he had been actively engaged up to 
the hour of his departure. But ero we were apprised that his ill- 
ness denoted impending danger, and before he was scarcely 
missed, the wire yibrates, and wo are told that he is dead. 


Mr. Waicut left the ‘place where he was reared and educated, 
in the State of New York, near where lived and died his illus- 
trious namesake and relative, when quite young, to seek his for- 
tune in the adventurous and rising west. TIe came to this State 
when its beauties and resources were comparatively unknown, and 
before it had emerged from its territorial infancy. Ile early learned 
the habits, customs and peculiarities of the people, who were then 
laying the foundations of a State on the frontier of civilization ; 
and that people early conferred upon him the honors and distinc- 
tions, which though sometimes tardy, surely come to crown the 
just and meritorious. He won their confidence—they trusted 
. him—and the highest eulogium that need be passed upon his 
name is, that he never betrayed that trust. 


In the various positions of responsibility and prominence which 
he occupied, at the Bar, on the Bench, in the Assembly hall, in 
the Senate chamber, «at tho head of an important department of 
the executive government of the State, during the mutations of 
party and the ebullitions of publie opinion, he maintained the 
confidence reposed in him, and did what he esteemed to bo hig 
duty and his right, unswerved by considerations of a temporary 
policy. He was eminently consistent in all the relations of life, 
of unquestionable integrity, prudent, considerate, decisive, ener- 
getic in action and untiring in the prosecution of his purpose. A 
firm, inflexible partizan, he was not a demagogue. Though al- 
ways, from his youth, in publie life, he never forgot his responsi- 
bilities as a man. Exalted to a seat with the first men in the 
State, he preserved a modest and unpretendivg demeanor. These 
qualities, not always found in public men, were discovered and 
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appreciated. They made his name a familiar word in every 
hainlet and cottage. The impress of his character is on the pub- 
lic heart, and there is his cenotaph, and there it will remain more 
eloquent and enduring than the chiseled column, 


Judge Wremer was still young. Thirty summers had not yet 
strewed flowers in his pathway—thirty winters had not yet come 
to chill the life blood in his heart. He had but just entered upon 
the broad field of manly aspirations and exertions, and was pro- 
pared by age and experience, for a life of enviable distinction and 
usefulness, Ovmpetency, honor, station, a cultivated head, a no- 
ble heart—the enjoyment of domestic felicity, all seemed com- 
bined to make his future fair and auspicious; but he fell, * with 
all his blushing honors thick upon him,” ere the early days of 
manhood had lost one ray of brightness. 


The reflections suggested by this dispensation of Providence, 
are a sad and truthful commentary upon the uncertainties of life 
—on the frailty of all earthly hopes and enjoyments. 


In this connection I cannot refrain from remarking, that it was 
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my fortune to be associated with him, a short time, in the private. 


walks of life, and that it was there, amid the kindly influences 
which hallow and bless the domestic altar, that I learned to love 
the man. Of theten persons, including children, comprising the 
families of Judge Wriaut, then a member of the Senate—Hon. 
Ozias. D. Rosson, then Secretary of State, Doct. Lapp, then Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction, and myself, who sat around the 
same board, during the winter of 1852, but three remain. The 
wisest, the purest, the loveliest have left us, and lent the light of 
their character and their smiles to illumine another sphere, 


Our grief is assuaged by the reflection, that the last moments of 
our friend were spent where he most loved to live—in the bosom 
of his family—in the quiet seclusion of his home. The amiable 
and accomplished lady, whose life destinies were linked with his 
by ties which now bind her to the spirit world—smoothed with her 
own gentle hand the pillow of the dying man, and closed his eyes 


, * 
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in that sleep which knows no earthly waking. I would not in- 
trude, with words of condolence, upon the sacred reverie of that 
widow—weeping with her orphaned child, at the fountain where the 
silver cord has been loosed, and the golden bowl been broken. Her 
sorrow is too holy for the minstration of human consolation. All 
that we could say is but the suggestion of every mind. She will 
seek and obtain from another sourcé that purer illumination, of 
which human reason is but the reflection. 


We mourn not as for one who leaves no bright mark behind 
him. We will cherish his memory, and feel that we shall grow 
better by a contrast of our lives with his own. d 


His race has terminated ; his mission on earth is ended ; his cup 
of fortune has overrun. On the eastern bank of the Mississippi, 
his ashes repose, but his spirit—free as the wind that swept around 
his river home, and now sings a midnight requiem o’er his urn— 
still lives and moves among us. Truly the form may moulder to 
its native dust-—but for the memory of the just and good there ig 
no grave. 

a Mr. President, I offer the following resolution : 


Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the chair 
to report to this meeting resolutions expressive of the sense of the 
Executive Committee of the State Historical Society upon the 
death of Hon. Hiram A. Wrenn. 


It was moved by S. IT. Carprnrmr, and seconded by L. O. Dra- 
PER, that Judge Arwoop be requested to furnish a copy of his ad- 
dress to be filed among the papers of the Society. Carried. 


Messrs. E. A. Carxiws, J. P. Arwoop and J. T. CLARK, were 
appointed the committee on resolutions, who, through their chair- 
man, reported the following: 

Resolved, That we have heard with feelings of the deepest re- 
gret, of the recent death of the Hon. Hiram A. Wzronr, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction of Wisconsin, an(l a mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the State Historical Society. 
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Resolved, That, in the death of Judge Wricur, the community 
has lost an honored and useful member, his friends an ornament 
to their circle, his family a devoted husband and father, the State 
a faithful and efficient officer, and this Society a worthy coad- 
jutor. 


resolved, That, in respect for the memory of Judge Wriaut, 
this meeting do adjourn for one week, and that a copy of these pro- 
ceedings, properly attested, be transmitted to the family of the 
lamented deceased. 


In presenting these resolutions, Mr. Carxiws said: 


Mr.. Present :—The duty which I have discharged in offering 
for consideration thesé resolutions, is rather to me a sad and sacred 
pleasure. It is a tribute due to the memory of my lamented 
friend, a respectable member of my own profession, a man whom 
I loved and honored. I can add little to the generous and eloquent 
fervor of the eulogy already rendered to the deceased—it express- 
es the emotions of us all at the melancholy event which it com- 
memorates, 


The death of Judge Wricut was unexpected, though in no form 
does death appear, and not strike a thrill to the hearts of the liv- 
ing. Itreminds us how frail we are, how feeble and fleeting is 
the hold we have upon life, how closely the pathway which we 
travel lies to the borders of the tomb. But death came to him 
whose respected memory we here honor, as it comes to few. It 
came to him when the spring was opening upon the pomps and 
glories of summer, like the cloud that veils a morning sun, or the 
blight that settles on a bursting flower. He was in the earliest 
prime of a successful life, in the posgession of a comfortable com- 
petence, enjoying the ends of a manly ambition, popular favor, 
and the esteem of troops of friends. I hardly know of one whose 
death could sunder more or dearer ties, one who could leave so 
much behind-him, and a path lighted by a fairer radiance. 


A more modest, unassuming man; a finer and a truer gentle- 
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man, in the essential qualities that made him such; a better and 
a nobler friend, I never knew. But he is dead. So true it is, 


s The good die first; . 
While those whose hearts are dry as summer dust, 
Burn to the socket" 


But death comes to us all. Itis the catastrophe which makes 
life a tragedy, shrouding its close in gloom and bedewing it with 
tears. Yet it makes the meanest of us sacred; it instals the hum- 
blest in human respect; it lends to vice even:a shield that pro- 
tects it from insult, while it doubly canonizes social and public 
virtue. 

I can but add the invocation, green be the grave of the lament- 
ed dead, as his memory will be in the hearts of those that loved 
him. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted.* 


HON. GEORGE R. M LANE. 


In Executive Committee, Sept. 4th, 1855, S. II. OARPENTER, 


. Esq., in the chair, Dr. Jonn W. Hunt arose and announced the 


death of Hon. Gkonaz R. MoLann, of Delafield, Waukesha 
county, as follows! 

Mr. Prestpenr:—Again we have to record and deplore the de- 
cease of another of our most valuable and estimable associates. ^ 


Since our last meeting, the hand of death has been laid upon our 
Vice President MoLAxz, who closed his earthly career at his resi- 


dence, Readland, in Waukesha county, at noon on Thursday, the 
16th day of August last. 


el 


* Judge WRIGHT was a native of St. Lawrence County, N. Y., and settled at Prune du Chien in 1846, 
and took part in the publication of the Prairie du Chien Patriot, the pioneer paper of that place, and 
continued that connection till its discontimuance ın 1852, In 1850, he was elected a member of the State 
Senate, and served two years, and then, in 1862, was chosen to a seatin the Assembly, He held at diifer- 
ent times the position of County Judge and several minor offices of OraWford County, and in the fall of 
1853, was elected State Superintendent of Public Instruction, “It was our fortune,” said the Kenosha 
Tribune and Telegraph, **to be quite well acquainted with him, and we say in the spirit of severe truth 
rather than that ot customary eulogy, that few men exhibited more virtues and fewer faults than he did," 
At the time of his death/he lacked a little of thirty years of age. Ie 0. D. 
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Gores Reap MoLane was a native of Delaware, born at Wil- 
mington, on the 20th of Decombér, 1819. He was descended 
through both parents from some of the earliest and most honera- 
ble stock in that State. Tis paternal grandfather, Colonel Arrun 
MoLaxz, was a most gallant and distinguished officer of the Rev- 
olution—a most intrepid leader of a legion of cavalry, under the 
immediate command of Wasuineton; and his maternal great 
grand father, Gzorez Reap, was one of tho illustrious signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Mis father, the late Dr. ALLEN 
MoLaxsz, was an eminent physician and distinguished gentleman 
in Wilmington, 

At an early age, Groras became a pupil at Newark Academy, 
in that State, to which resored, for a period of nearly seventy 
years, many of the youth of the peninsula, composed of Delaware 
and the Eastern shore counties of Maryland and Virginia. In 
due time he was admitted to the Freshman class in Delaware Ool- 
lege, in the village of Newark, and continued a student of that 
institution until the second term of the Sophomore year. The 
profession of Civil Engineering was at that' time attracting to its 
ranks many young men of the older States, and young MoLang 
entered it at about the age of 17, under the instruction of Isaac 
Trier, a distinguished engineer, then in charge of the Balti- 
more and Susquehanna Railroad. Remaining in the service 
nearly two years, he became satisfied that his right place was in 
the profession of which his father had so long been an ornament 
in his native State. 


Under the instruetion of his accomplished parent, he went 
through the regular course of study, and after graduating with 
credit in the Medical department of Pennsylvania University, 
availed himself of the advantages afforded in the city of Phila- 
delphia, for the reputation which he afterwards acquired as a 
practitioner in his native place. Several years were spent by him 
in the active pursnit of his profession, in partnership with his 
father, until the decease of the latter, and a large and lucrative 
practice rewarded his industry and merit. | 
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Like all men accomplished in their calling, Dr. MoLann loved 
his own; but he found the duties of his honorable but ardnous 
' profession too severe for his delicate constitution ; and with a view 
of finding a more healthful field of labor, he first visited Wiscon- 
sin, in the antumn of 1847, and removed to this State in the fall 
of 1848. He went immediately into the occupation of his begu- 
tiful farm of Readland, on Pine Lake, Waukesha county, where 
he resided for the remainder of his life, and where he died. Few 
could receive so much inspiration from the calm moral beauties 
of nature; and in this lovely spot, amidst its quiet duties, his 
gentle, refined and cultivated character made his home a paradise 
to himself and family. But he was too young, and gifted with 
talents of too high an order, to remain wholly content in rural 
privacy. The quiet duties of his farm and his household were 
insufficient to satisfy hia mind and to develop his capacities, and 
loving them none the less, his generous ambition craved farther 
and larger duties in life. And when, in the fall of ?52, his friends 
pressed upon him the position of State Senator from his district, 
he accepted the trust, and was elected to that honorable and re- 
sponsible office. He remained in the Senate for two years, dis- 
charging every duty industriously, intelligently and faithfully. 


The office was not one to give full scope to his peculiar powers; 
but he always brought to its discharge more than ordinary ability. 


He was one of those who honor station, rather than are honored: 


by it; but in this position his admirable talents, attainments and 
character became more extensively known and more justly appre- 
ciated. It falls to the lot of but few men in public life to win for 
themselves such universal and cordial respect and affection as Dr. 
MoLane did in the Senate. 

Retiring from that position in 1854, an appointment was ten- 
dered to him, far more congenial to his tastes and acquirements. 
The State bad been, as it still is, without any provision for the 
insane, The Legislature having taken preliminary measures for 
the establishment of an Insane Asylum, the Governor appointed, 
Dr. MoLaxsz to the position of Superintendent. A happier selec- 
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tion could not have been made. ' The high general cultivation, the ' 


eminent medical attainments, and great benevolence of our la- 
mented associate, peculiarly fitted him for the place. 


The friends of Guo. R. MoLaxz will long remember with admi- 
ration the generous ardor with which he devoted his whole mind 


to his new duties, and the comprehensive and intelligent benigni- ` 


ty of character with which he mastered the charitable science 
which modern skill has brought to the cure of that most pitiable 
and helpless class of human unfortunates, the insane. It was to 


his fine nature a labor of noble hearted love. It was amongst his . 


duties to perfect a plan for the institution. In the highest heat of 
summer he proceeded to the eastern States, visited the best insti- 
tutions of the kind, and consulted the most eminent men skilléd in 
the cure of the insane. By them he was cordially recognized and 
appreciated as a brother in human science. He brought back, as 
the result of his investigations, a plan differing in some respects 
from any yet in use, and believed by many eminent physicians, of 
large experience in such institutions, to ‘be the best ever devised 
for the purpose. In all the eontroversy which followed, no fault 
was ever found with the admirable adaptation of the plan to the 
object, and ho imputation was ever cast upon the benevolent abil- 
ity which matured it. | 


The succeeding Legislature abandoned the undertaking. But 
it is earnestly believed that Dr. MoLann’s labors have not been 
in vain ; and that in due time hereafter an institution will arise, 

upon the model he devised, which will be an honor to the State 
and a monument to him. 


This was Dr. MoLaxx's last active employment. His strength 


was not equal to his duties and trials. He suffered severely du- ` 


ring the summer journey, and never after wholly recovered his 
health. Upon the termination of his duties, he returned home an 
invalid, and his disease soon assumed an alarming character. He 
himself, from the beginning, foresaw its fatal termination, and 
never suffered himself to hope for recovery. 
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JTo sot himaolf to put his house in order, and to provide for his 
beloved family after ho should be gone, For over four months he 
endured a paiuful and distressing disease with singular patience 
and resignation. Always foreseeing his own speedy death, he 
calmly awaited it in the noble gentleness of his disposition, cheered 
by the intense affection of his home, sustained by the conscious- 


` ness of a just life, and consoled by the undying hopo of a Chris- 
tian. And so he died. 


Dr McLane was a gentleman of rare talents, of refined taste, 
and extensive aeqnirements. Jn his profession he was learned 
and able IIe was a good scholar in several languages, and an 
accomplished one in his own. The real literature of our language, 
too ruiely studied in our day, was familiar to his cultivated mind. 
He was no mean scholar in the common law, and had acquired 
much and varied scientific knowledge. But high as were hig 
talents aud his acquirements, it was by his singularly noble dis- 
position he was most distinguished. DPcculiarly unpretending and 
inobtrusive, to be truly known, he must have been intimately 
known. Ilis fino nature was too sensitive for the trials, and too 
high for the appreciation of common life. In him happily blend- 
ed the strength of Ins own sex and the gentleness pf the other. 
He united the unflinching firmness of upright manhood fo the 
unselfish devotion, the fervent affection, the fine sensibility of 
woman’s nature. Brave, upright, loyal, generous, gentle to all 
he lavished on those he loved a devoted enthusiasm of affectjon, 
rarely to be met with in man, and in return he was beloved in 
life, and is mourned in death as such a man only can be loved and 
mourned, 

In onr Society, Mr. President, Geroren R. MoLane was active 
whenever opportunity was presented, and he felt a deep interest 
in its success. Our kindest memories are due to his worth as a 
publie man, and his many noble qualities as exhibited in the com- 
mon relations of life. 


He has left his place of honor and usefulness among us in the 
prime of early manhood. He lived the life and died the death of 
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an unsullied, noble Obristian gentleman.: All our memories of 
him are gentle and reverential; gentle and full of hope ie the 


sorrow, acute as itis, of those whom no time can console, no for- 
tune can compensate for his logs. 


Messrs. Dzarnr, Durrm and Conover were appointed a com- 
mittee on resolutions, who, through their chairman, reported the 
following: 


“ Resolved, That in the death of Hon. Gro. R. MoLams, we 
have to lament the loss of an intelligent and sympathising coad- 
jutor, and the State one of her most worthy and public-spirited ` 
citizens, who, by his talents, usefulness and gentlemanly deport- 
ment, endeared himself to all with whom he associated. 

* Resolved, That in respect to the memory of Dr. MoLaxs, this 

meeting adjourn for one week, and that a copy of these proceed- 
ings be trangmitted to hia uni with the expression of our gin- - 
eere condolence.” 


After appropriate remarks by Messrs. Draper, Dorr and 
CARPENTER, as to the worth and talents of Dr. McLang, and the 
great loss the Society has sustained in his death,-the resolutions 
were adopted. e 


It was voted that Dr. Huxr be requested to furnish a copy of hig 
address to be filed in the archives of the Society. 


ROBERT M. SULLY. 


In Executive Committee, Dec. 18th, 1855, E. A. OArxrss, Esq. 
in the chair, Lyman O. Draper arose, and announced the death 
of Roszrt M. Suzy, as follows : 


Mr. PnrsrmENT:—Onee and again have we met, within a fèw 
brief months, to pay a merited tribute of respect to departed 
worth. In May last, Hon. Hiram A. Waricut, a fellow member óf 
the Executive Committee of this Society, was summoned away ; 
and, in August, Hon. Gzozez R. MoLaxs, one of our Vice Pres- 
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idents, followed him to that “ bourne wltence no traveller returns.” 
Both had evinced a lively interest in the prosperity of our Socie- 
ty, and we all felt, and still feel, that in their death, we were bereft 
of true hearted co-workers in the particular field of labor and re- 
search for which this association was especially formed. 


And now, in such quick succession, we are called upon to 
mourn the departure of another devoted friend of our Society— 
Rozerr M. Surry, one of its honorary members, and one of its 
most generous benefactors. The peculiar relation which he bore 
to this Society, calls for some appropriate notice of his profession- 
` al career, and of his worth as a man. But such a rehearsel car- 
ries with it à melancholy reflection, for it will naturally serve to 
enhance the sense we all feol of the uncommon loss our Society 
has sustained by his sudden and untimely death. 


Mr. SurzL.y was born at Petersburg, Virginia, July I7th, 1808. 
His father, who was a native of England, was by profession an 
actor, and was for many years attached to the Charleston theatre. 
Between his ninth and tenth years, and not long after his father’s 
death, young SuLLY evinced an extreme fondness for drawing, 
which was increased, if not originally excited, by the sight of 
some excellent drawings made by his father, who, when a youth, 
had received some instruction from Naysmirs, a celebrated land- 
scape painter of Edinburg. This early partiality for drawing 
steadily grew upon him, and when about sixteen or seventeen, he 
fully determined on becoming a painter, despite the many diffi- 
culties and privations attending the profession, which were care- 
fally pointed out to him by his friends. In his eighteenth year, 
he visited Philadelphia for the purpose of placing himself under 
the instructions of his distinguished uncle, Tuomas Surry. His 
zeal, which had hitherto been wasted in ill-directed efforts, was 
now, for the first time, applied to à proper course of study. As 
he was enthusiastic, and labored with great assiduity, he made 
rapid advancement in the art. He ever remembered, with sin- 
cere gratitude, his uncle’s kindness and instructions. 
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Having remained with his uncle eight or nine months, he re- 
turned to Virginia, and commenced thé practice of his profession. a 
He soon found the ancient saying but too true in his tase, that a” 
prophet is not without honor, save in his own country ; and so the 
poor artist was left to obtain, as beat he could, a precarious sup- 
port in Richmond, the capital of the O'd Dominion. One friend 
however, Mr. J. IT. Srrosta, patronized and encouraged him. But 
even at that day, SuLLY’s proud spirit despised the canting term 
of patron as generally used, as much as he did the artist, who 
could descend to apply it to those who, after all, give him merely . 
the value of his honest services. E 


The letters of his uncle, Tuomas Surry, at this period were very 
encouraging, and strongly advised him to visit L ndon as soon ag 
possible. Naturally proud of his chosen profession, he cherished 
an ardent desire to comply with his uncle's wi-hes and advice, 
and improve his taste aud skill by studying the works of the great 
Englich masters. “To aid in this pur, ose, he visited several towns 
in North Carolina, where he met with encouraging success. He 
sailed for London on the first of August, 1824, where he arrived 
the 23d of the following month. 


Now thrown into the vortex of art, if was some little time be- 
fore he could sufficiently recover from the fascinating excitement 
produced by the change, to commence a regular couse of study. 
Of the then living English artists, Sir Taomas Lawrence became | 
his first idol, but after remainirg sometime in London, and care- 
fully studying the works of Sir Josnva Reynorps, his admiration 
for the forner somewhat abated. The portraits of Lawrence are 
said to be striking likenesses, and display a bold and tree pencil; 
but they are, particularly his later ones, chargeable with manner- | 
ism, agd are not considered to be successful in expressing the ` 
nicer shades of character, while his drawing evinced a want of - 
accuracy and finish. Nothing so delighted Sunty as the pictures 
of R«vNoLps, and no wonder, for they were master pieces of ‘art, 
RxxNorps rejected the atiff, unvaried aud unmeaning aititudes of i 
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former artists, and imparted to his pictures "the air and action 
adapted to their characters, and thereby displayed something ‘of 
the dignity and invention of history, He has seldom been ex- 
celled in the ease and elegance of his faces, and in the beauty and 
adaptation of the habiliments of his figures ; and his coloring com- ` 
bined, in a high degree, the qualities of richness, brilliancy and 
freshness. These were the excellencies of REvworps! productions 
that so strongly attracted the attention, and extorted the admira- 
tion of the young American artist. And frequently, as some fine 
engraving from his works would catch SurLY's eye, would he rec- 
oncile himself to the loss of his dinner, and spend his last shilling , 
to possess il. 


SuLLY thought Jaoxson, who then ranked as the second_portrait 
painter of England, surpassed Lawrencu in color. There was a 
fine rich tone to his pictures not unlike Reynoxps, but he wanted 
the grace and elegance of LawnzNor. In their peculiar walk, 
SurLY found none equal to Lrsrrg and Nzwrox ; but in the higher 
ranks of history, he concluded that Harpon, Girry and Hieron 
were inferior to our own Wasaineton ArrsrON, judging from his 
exquisite production of Jacobs Dream, then on exhibition at the 
British Gallery. 


During the course of his second year in London, Surry painted 
a portrait of Mr. C. Brom, the Secretary of the Briti-h Institution. 
It was shown to that veteran in art, Jaurs Norrncots, a pupil of 
HRzvsorps; it gained his approbation, althongh qualified by a 
very judicious criticism, which ended with his sending Suzrr an l 
excellent picture by Rrynoxps to copy, from which he derived 
much improvement. He also painted a portrait of Norracorg, 
then eighty years of age, which gained him great credit in Lon- 
don, and was much praised by convoisseurs and artists. From 
NozrHoorE he derived much useful information respecting Rer- . 
WOLDS, Orrg, GarwEssoROvGH, and others. But Surry found the 
older artiste generally little disposed to aid their younger breth- i 
ren in art, either by advice or by the loan of their pictures. He 
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therefore the more highly appreciated the kindness of the vetéran™ 
Nonruoork. Lesure too, was an exception, for he was hot onky' 
kind in directing his studies and criticising his work, but in lend- 
ing him many of his own choice productions. Such were some 
of the great masters of the British Metropolis with whom Surer’ 
associated, and from whose experience, suggestions and instrue-- 
tions he added largely to his knowledge and skill in the divine! 
art to which he so enthusiastically devoted the better portion ef 
his days. 


After an absence of four years, he returned to hie native country" 
in September, 1828, and at once commenced redeeming the promise” 
of his youthful Pénink Of all the numerous productions of his 
pencil, the five noble portraits now adorning our Hall, will ever 
render his name indisgolubly connected with our Society. Two of 
them are originals—those of WA-rz-suz-KA, or the Prophet, and 
Braox Hawx's son N A-sRE-A-KUSE, both painted from life'in 1838, 
and never copied. That of Brack Hawx is a perfect copy of the 
original which he painted at the same time, but the copy is an im 
proved picture. In a letter addressed to our Society, Sur. him- 
self happily remarks, that “there is in the original portrait of' 
of the Propaer, a peculiar, indescribable, devilish expression— 
something that.you cannot explain, that I hit exactly in the origin ` 
al, and might not hit again so perfectly in any copy. It might be 
a fac simile, and yet not retain that something, which has beew s 
subject of remark by all who have seen it.” Sunny spent nearly: 
six weeks at Fortress Monroe, Old Point Comfort, Virginia, with 
Braok Hawk and his companions, studying their characters an. 
sketching their features. The officers at the fort, Gen. Donar aud 
other pioneers of this State, unite in testifying.to the life-like ex- 
pression and accuracy of the likenesses. The portraits of these 
remarkable Indians, whose names are ‘so closely identified wit 
the early history and border warfare of our State, will ever pes- 
gess an enduring interest to the citizens of Wisconsin. 


The other Surry portraits in our collection are more national ie: 
their ‘character—those of Pooamonras ‘and Ohief Jüsticó Mase- 
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spa. The beautiful Pooawowras appears to us as the guar. 
dian angel who twice saved the infant Colony af Virginia from 
destruction, by her almost superhuman hervism and devotion, and 
under circumstances of singular peril and romance. This fine 
painting is a copy of a copy of an ancient or'ginal, which was 
long preserved in the family of Mr. Rorrs, the husband of Poca- 
montas, in Warwickshire, England, until about 1772, when it 
was sent over, together with Rorirn’s portrait, as a present to the 
late Rytayp Rayporen, of Virginia, a ]ineal descendant of the 
Indian princess. The tooth of time had so gnawed this ancient 
relie, that it crumbled to pieces soon after Suny copied it, which 
was in 1880. The copy, however, hanging upon our wall, is some- 
what idealized, yet preserving a faithful tranceript of her features, 
with her costume Indianized, and a wieath of the beautiful wild 
flowers of Virginia e embroidered in her hair, as represente | by the 
ancient Virginia historian Bevercy. Ieis not ne cessary to dwell 
upon the remaining SuLLY picture, that of Chief Justice MARSHALL, 
the soldier, statesman, jurist and historian. He was one of ‘the 
fathers of the republic, and prior to his death in 1880, he sat to 
Sutty, and ours is a copy of that picture; and this copy Suny 
declared to be the best portrait he ever executed. 


Mr. Surry had resolved, as you all know full well, to migrate 
to Wisconsin, and make our town his future home. Everything 
our Society could do, was done to encourage his comings and not 
a few of our pioneers and public men were waiting his arrival, to 
sit to him for their portraits for our Picture Gallery. We all fondly 
hoped to grasp the hand of the accomplished artist, whose genius 
and success in flue painting had given him a place in all our hearts, 
* Man proposes, but Gud disposes.” He left Richmond for this 
place, with bouyant hopes and high anticipations, on the 16th of 
October last, and proceeded as far as Buffalo, where he was ar- 
rested by a fatal disease, at.a hotel where he stopped, and was 
removed by the advice of his physician to a hospital, tur the ad- 
vantage of more constant medical attendance, aud more assiduous 


norsiug. But all to no purpose. He lingered till the 28th, when, 
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he breathed his last, and liis body wis fnttrted id ‘the cemetery 
of the institution; and Had since’ be&n remived by his ‘rehitives 
to Richmond, and buried by the sidt df the mouldering reliés of 
his mother. Iti is fit, in the language of the Richmond Ziquirer, 
that the citizens of Richmond should '* pay some tribute to'the 
memory of a man whose talents have doné honor to their city 
and state.” | 

Since it was the misfortune of us all not to have personally 
vknown Mr. Sony, I can only say, that he has been represented 
by those who best knew him, to have possessed many of the 
finest traits that adorn the human character. ‘ We knew the de- 
ceased,” says the editor of the Richmond Znguirer, “ somewhat 
familiarly for some years, duriug his residence in our city, and 
whilst we admired his brilliant talents as an artist, we could not 
help warmly esteeming some of his most amiable qnalities as a 
man. Unhappily, however, neither his fortune nor his fame was 
at all equal to his merits, and he lived, as it were, under a cloud, 
and oppressed by adverse citeumstances which he could not ton- 
trol, He bore up, however, against them ‘with a manly fortitude 
which won our respect." It wasin making a nob'e effort to come 
to Wisconsin to retrieve hia furtune, and add to his fame and use- 


fulness, that he sickened by the way, and. passed to the tomb— | 


"titus blasting his own and our fondest anticipations. - 


I have endeavored, in a brief and faithful manner, to traced Mr. 
BurrLY's tareer and charaeteristies, ab due to liis worth and memo- 
ry, and especially as he had done so much, and that go well, in 
aiding to found the Picture Gallery of our Society, and by his 
name and influence had added to the reputation of our institution 
at home and abroad. In acquginting ourselves with his history, 
and his early strugg!es and success in fitting himselt for his noble 
profession, we cannot but admire his genius, deplore hie loss, and 
place a higher estimate upon the value of s paintings which it 
is the good fortune of our Suciaty to possess. ' 


Sunty evinced, in an untsual degree, the spirit of the true an- 
tiquarian. Even when in London, in his visits to the Tower, he 
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discovered, by means of some ancient fire-arms, the peculiar 
meaning of certain passages in the primitive history of Virginia, 
which had hitherto been regarded as vague and obscure. He 
loved to visit scenes rendered sacred from their historie associa- 
fiona, and to decipher, like another Old Mortality, the moss-cov- 
ered and half obliterated inscriptions on tomb-stones in ancient 
grave-yards; and he delighted, as in the case of the likeness of 
Pooanontas and others, to preserve for history and future useful- 
ness, truthful representations of such characters as have rendered 
áhemselves conspicuous by their labors of love, or deeds of noble 
daring. We had, by common consent, awaited his arrival, to ten- 
der him the place in our Executive Committee, made vacant by 
the death of the lamented W gran. 


He had devised liberal things for our Society—to sketch and 
paint the battle fields of our Black Hawk war, and portraits of 
-our noble and fast fading band of pioneers. He had also copied 
a fine sketch of Osozona, which he proposed enlarging into a por- 
trait of that unfortunate Seminole chief, as an addition to our gal- 
lery; and he had visited the ruins of Jamestown, and sketched 
that hallowed spot, made memorable by Pocanonras and Cap- 
‘taih Jonn Swrrg nearly two hundred and fifty years ago, and 
-which he designed putting upon canvass for the further adorn- 
ment of our hall, already so richly embellished by the beautiful 
ereations uf his genius. But SurLY is gone—these hopes and de- 
signs all frustrated; and in lamenting the loss we have sustained 
—we can not repress the anxious inquiry—upon whom will his 
mantle fall? who can worthily fill the place his untimely death 
has made vacant? 


It was moved by Hon. J. P. Atwoon, seeonded by Ex-Gover- | 
nor Farwett, that a copy of Mr. Draprr’s address be filed in the 
-archives of the Society. 


Messrs. Judge Arwoop, Warre and DRAPER were appointed a 
€ommiitee to report suitable resolutions, who through Mr. Warre 
submitted the following—which were unanimously adopted : 
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Resolved, That in the death af Roszgr M. Surry, we feel that 
our Society;has met with an irreparable loss, and we deplore the 
gad event which has deprived our State of an artist of high merit, 
and our Society of one of its truest friends. 


Resolved, That we tender his relatives our sincere condolence, 
and that a copy of these proceedings-be transmitted to them ; 
and, in respect for the memory of the deceased, that this meeting . 
do now adjourn till Thursday evening next. 
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APPENDIX NO. 5. 


EARLY HISTORY AND CONDITION OF WISCONSIN. 


Annual Address delivered before the State Ilistorieal Society, 
in the Senate Hall, by Hun. Henry S. Barrp, of Green Bay, on 
the 30th January,.1856, the seventh anniversary of the Society: 

Mr. Peeswent:—The eventful changes and vicissitudes constant- 
ly occurring in the history of nations an. individuals, admonish 
us to note carefully-every thing of moment connected with our 
own generation ; to look forward to that period when the present 
shall have passed into futurity— when the forms of government, 
and existing institutions, both civil and political, shall have 
changed—and when those who are now the busy actors in the 
grand drama of life, shall have given place to those who are des- 
tined to succeed them. Then nothing will remain to commemo- 
rate the events of our time but the page of History, or the imperfect 
recullections of our descendants. 


It is the design of History faithfully and truly to record events 
worthy of notice, in the rise, progress and decline of nations; 
also to transmit to posterity the virtues and noble deeds of indi- 
viduals, and the perfections in the several forms of government, 
as examples worthy of imitation ; and, on the other hand, to point 
out the vices, errors or imperfections to be avoided. To rely solely 
on tradition for a knowledge of preceding generations, would in- 
evitably involve the past in uncertainty and obscurity. As it is 
the province and design of History to preserve and perpetuate 
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events, go is it equally the duty of man faithfully to record, and 
leave to his successors an account of the transactions and occur- 
rences of his own generation. 


The historian is often misled by misstatements or prejudices, and 
oftentimes fiuds himself at a loss for reliable materials from which 
to prepare a correct history. The formation of Mistoricul Societies 
is comparatively of but recent origin. Such institutions may have 
existed for a long period, but to a very limited extent, in some of 
the older countries in Europe. Still their usefulness and value 
are, as yet, scarcely appreciated as they deserve. Their object is 
not only to collect information as to existing institutions, and the 
present state of social and political society, but to rescue from 
oblivion the events of past ages; to delineaterthe character and 
habits of the people of past generations; to record whatever was 
peculiar in their forms of government, their social and rational 
habits, their virtues or their vices, and transmit the whole to those 
who may succeed them. i 


The Stare THisrorroau Soctrry or Wisoonsis is yet in its infancy. 
dt has been in existence but seven years. For the first four or five 
years after its fo: mation, but little more was accomplished than to 
organize it, and hold an annual meeting for the election of officers. 
A degree of apathy seemed to exist, which greatly retarded its 
prosperity, and limited its usefuluess. But it is highly gratifying 
to know, that such is no longer the case, Your Society is con- 
stantly receiving valuable contributions, the number of its mem- 
bers steadily increasing, and its early establishment will doubtless 
secure and perpetuate many interesting memorials of the “olden 
time,” which otherwise would be lost or forgotten. Let us hope 
that its usefulness will be duly appreciated ; that the best men of 
our country will not only give it their countenance, but contribute 
freely their aid and exertions to render it worthy of the noble 
objecta it has in view ; and may its annual gatherings, in all time 
to come, be attended, as on the present occasion, by the intelligent 
citizens, and high functionaries of the Siate. 
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On an occasion like this, it may by some be expected, that 
some allusion will be made to the history of the State in which 
the Society is located. To attempt anything like a connected hia- 
tory in an Annual Address, even in reference to so young a mem- 
ber of the Confederacy as Wisconsin, would be preposterous.— 
Still much may be said relating to particular periods or occur- 
rences in that history, worthy of being preserved, and which 
may prove interesting to the audience I have the honor to ad-, 
dress. 


The risc, progress and prosperity of this Republic, are unparal- 
lelled in the annals of nations. Within little more than half & 
century, and in a period of time scarcely equal to that allotted to 
the ordinary life of man, the Unrrep Srarzs have emerged from 
a state of vassalage and dependence—defied and rejected the 
master that controlled and governed her, declared herself free 
and independent, and now forms, within her own limits, a con- 
stellation of States, each of which is equal in power and resources 
to many of the kingdoms of the old world. To trace the history 
and progress of the several States comprising this Union, would 
be interesting. For although the period of their existence is 
- brief, yet it is replete with events of most thrilling interest. In 
this respect, Wisconsin occupies a position surpassed by no other 
State in the Union. It is true, much of her history is involved 
in obscurity, and it is in some degree blended with that of 
other States which are parts of what was formerly termed the 
North West Territory, and out of which have been formed the 
Btates of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wisconsin. 


The early history of this region can only be gathered fiom the 
traditionary accounts given by the oldest inhabitants, and the ex- 
aggerated published journals and narratives of the early mission- 
aries and other explorers of these then wild and inhospitable 
regions. This portion of the history of Wisconsin has been writ- 
ten by an ablerhand than mine. The volumes lately compiled by 
the venerable historian of the State, have done full justice to the 
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subjeçt, and are undoubtedly as full and correct a history of that 
period, as ample knowledge, industry and research could male 
them. l 

In recurring to the early history of the country, we are natur- 
ally led to inquire—By whom was it first explored, and what mo- 
tives prompted its exploration and occypation? And here, I would 
observe, that posterity has scarcely yet done justice to the char- 
acter and merits of those who first entered upon this hazardous 
enterprise. CoruMBUS, after repeated rebuffs and disappointments, 
at length, by indomitable courage and perseverance, succeeded in 
discovering a new world. That success excited the envy and 
hostility of the great and powerful. During his life-time he suf 
fered injustice at the hands of his sovereign, and failed to receive 
the reward he so nobly won, and so richly deserved. It was re- 
served for posterity to do full justice to his merits. His monu- 
ment is no less than this vast Continent, peopled by millions of 
freemen, who acknowledge him as the discoverer of America. 
The principal motive which influenced him in undertaking his 
great voyage of discovery, was probably that of ambition, and 
the desire to give his name to the new and hitherto undiscovered 
country. l 

But how different the motives of those who first entered the 
path for the exploration of the distant wilds of Wisconsin! They 
were the poor but devoted missionaries, who could gain nothing - 
by their discoveries; men, who not only professed to have at 
heart the welfare and happiness of the Indiang, but by every ac- 
tion of their lives, proved the disinterestedness and purity 
of their intentions. Whatever opinion some may entertain of the 
efforts of modern philanthropists to ameliorate the condition, and 
improve the morals, of the natives, none should withhold from the 
early missionaries and reverend fathers, the meed of praise for 
their zeal and devotion in their attempts to civilize the Red Man, 
and better his moral and social condition.’ The kindness and 
friendship with which these efforts were received by the Indians, 
and the sincere and enduring ties of good will which so long subsis- 
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ted between the French and the Natives, show conclusively that the 

early visite of the missionaries, were missions of peace and fried. 
ship. Tothe efforts of these primitive pioneers, devoted and pioüsg 
men, do we owe the first settlement of this country; and to their ` 
journals and narratives, imperfect though they be, can we alotie 
have recourse for information relative to their early expeditions 
and discoveries, and the condition of the- country at that remofe 
period. 


Ootemporaneous with the arrival of the Jesuits in this region, 
another class of adventurers visited, and eventually became :den- 
tified with the country. I allude to the French traders, familiarly 
known among their compeers as voyageurs. They were truly 
pioneers of Wisconsin, and are justly entitled to share with the 
missionaries the reward and credit of bringing the country into 
notice; opening the way for the introduction of civilization and 
improvement, and, to some extent, improving the condition of the 
natives, and subduing their savage propensities. This class of 
men were actuated by more selfish and sordid motives than those 
which governed their brethren the missionaries, yet their charag- 
ter and disposition bore a great similarity to each other. All, or 
nearly all, were Frenchmen, and were possessed, in common, with 
that urbanity of manner, and all those warm and friendly traits 
so characteristic of that polite but volatile nation. And expeti- 
ence has shown, that the people of no other country have ever 
acquired and maintained, during their intercourse with them, the 
same degree of influence over the Indian tribes. 


Nor have any other people ever succeeded in preserving so lang 
and enduring peace and friendship. This result was probably 
owing as well to the peculiar character of ‘the French people, as 
also to their adaptation, and ready conformity, to many of the 
customs and habits of the Aborigines. Of a social and excitable. 
temperament, fond of change, and unaccustomed to the re- 
straints and conventional retinements of society, they found 
it an easy task to conform readily to the customs and modes 
of life peculiar to those with whom they came to reside. Théy 
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lived, to some extent, as the Indians did; occupying wig-wama, 
or rude houses made of the bark of trees; de, ending for. food, 
during a,portion of the year, on the proceeds of the chase, or 
success in taking fish, which abounded in the numerous lakes and 
streamsinterspersed throughout the North-West; and many, more- 
over, intermarrying with the native females, and raising families, 
wno in their turn became permanent residents of the country^ 


When tho dominion of the North-West was transferrod by the 
French to the English, the latter failed, iu a great measure, to 
conciliate the good will of the natives, and secure their friendship. 
That nation never acquired the confidence of, or «stablished a per- 
manent friendship with the Indian tribes, like the French. The 
feelings of the Indians towards the French seem to have been re- 
spect and. affection, induced by kind treatment, and fair and 
equitable traffiie; while towards the English, they cherished a 
secret dislike, only subdued aud smothered because they were the 
weaker party. On the surrender of the eountry to the United 
States, these unfriendly feelings were by no means diminished, 
bnt rather increased; which but too often showed themselves in 
hostile attacks, and the murder of the weak aud unprotected. 


These diferent phases of feeling manifested by the Wiseonsin 
Indian tribes towards the people of the several nations who sue- 
cessively became the occupants of their country, may be easily 
accounted for. The French came as friends, aud not as task musg- 
ters, They opened a traffic with the natives, lucrative to the 
former, and, at the same time, beneficial to the latter; supplying 
their wants in exchange for their furs and peltries. They did not 
attempt to take forcible possession of the soil, or appropriate it to 
teir own use. They cultivated little or no land, and did not in- 
teifere with the game. 


The English had in view, not only this rich and profitable traf- 
fic, but à more important ulterior object—the acquisition of the 
Country, and its entire subjection to British duminion. ` This soon | 
manifested itself to the Indians by the policy, adopted. by. the, 
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English g government, and the arbitrary acts of her governors ‘and ` 
military commandants. "And when we add to these causes of 
dislike and alienation, the recollection that for many years a san- 
guinary war had been waged between France and England for 
the avowed purpose of gaining ascendency in, and exercising ex- 
clusive sovereignty over, this very country—the birth-right of the 
natives, it is not wonderful that the latter should favor the people 
whom they viewed as friends, and take sides against the English, 
whom they had always considered as their worst enemies. During 
the period of English sovereignty over the country, this state of 
things scarcely changed. That period was marked by eonstant 
out-breaks, and frequent sanguinary conflicts between the whites 
and Indians. 

At the termination of the American Revolution, the whole ex- 
tent of territory lying between the Canadas, the Great Lakes, and 


. the Mississippi, was to have been surrendered to the new Republic. 


The formal surrender, however, was delayed on various pretexts 
by the English government; and many of the forts, trading posts 
and settlements were with held for several years after the time 
stipulated for their delivery ; and we ean well imagine, that during 
this period, no pains werespared by the emissaries of the English, 
to keep alive the jealcus feelings of the Indians, and incite them 
to hostilities with those whom they believed had come to expel 
them from their country, and destroy and exterminate them as a 
people. The English differed from the French in many particu- 
lars, but especially in their taciturn dispositions and unsocial hab- 
its. The charaeter of the Americans was still more marked, and 
in many respects obnoxious to the Indians. They came as con- 
querors, and assumed the goverument of a country and people, 
originally free and independent. They asserted that the country. 
was theirs by conquest, and that the natives were but tenants at . 
sufferatice. They assumed the right to fell the forest, till the soil, 

and destroy the game, the sole dependence of the people who in-: 
herited this beautiful region—the gift i: the Great Spirit whom | 
they worshipped and adored. 
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. Is it surprising then, that this people should have entertained 


hostile feelings, and waged war against the intruders? Before 
dismissing this -part of Wisconsin history, let us for a moment 
pause. Let us sympathise with a race who have been most deep- 
ly, most irretrievably wronged. When this fair land was first in- 
vaded, and taken possession of by the whites, it was as the God 
of Nature had formed it; abounding in every thing to make it 
desirable for the residence and support of man in a state of 
_primitive simplicity, and peopled by ‘numerous aboriginal 
tribes. Unacquainted with the wants, luxuries and refinements 
of civilization, and free from the vices and crimes of modern so- 
ciety, they lived a contented and happy people. The French and 
English found the country inhabited by the Sauks, Foxes, Winne- 


bagoes, Chippewas, Pottawattamies, Ottawas, Menomonees and 


other powerful.tribes which have now become extinct, and whose 
names even are forgotten. Those tribes, numbering many thou- 
Sands, occupied the country now embraced within the present 
States of Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Iowa, and the territory of 
Minnesota. But where ave they now? While some of these war- 
like and noble tribes are entirely extinct, others bear but a faint re- 
semblance of their former greatness ; a few miserable and squalid 


families make up the sole remnant of their once formidable 
bands. 


Tt is the common practice of the white man to charge cruelty 
and duplicity upon the Indian. If he is cruel, who has made him 
so? Ifthe is guilty of duplicity, who has taught him the lesson? 
We are too apt to charge upon this wronged and persecuted peo- 
ple the commission of unprovoked crimes, and the perpetration 
of cruel wrongs, without justification or excuse; and this is 
especially the case amongst American frontiersmen who may 
have suffered at their hands. But when we compare the present 


condition of these people with that when first discovered by the - 


MI 


whites, their sufferings must go far to mitigate, if not justify, their. 


sanguinary warfare. At that period, they were truly the lords 
of the soil—8ole and undisputed owners of the rich and lovely 
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country they occupied, surrounded by the abundaut gifts of na- 
ture, sufficient for the supply of évery want, and unaccountable: 
to any master,save the Grand Master of the Universe. Thus 
they passed their lives in happy simplicity and contentment, little 
dreaming of the disastrous future that awaited them. The 
first white men who visited these tribes were received with 
filendship, and entertained with hospitality. But, alas! it 
was but & brief space before this kind reception met with'an un- 
grateful return. Soon were these children of nature to'be driven 
from the furests and prairies through and over which they 
had been accustomed to roam unmolested and uncontrolled; to 
be expelled from their beautiful villages where their ancestors 
were born; from the hunting grounds which for so many genera- 


_tions bad supplied them with game— yea, even denied the last 


consolation ef decaying nature, that of mingling their ashes with 
the dust of their kindred. Why then should we express any 
wonder that the untutored and injured Indian, goaded on by such 
harrowing recollections, should feel resentment, and seek to 
avenge himself on those who have wrought this crushing misery! 
To feel and aet otherwise, would rather evince a want of the no- 
blest and holiest feelirgs of our nature—filial attachment, and a 
love of our homes and firesides. Compared with nations of an- 
tiquity, who were classed as refined and civilized, the North 
American Indians would lose nothing in the scale of humanity. 
Many of the battles of the ancients were equally sanguinary, and 
blackened by deeds as cruel and cold-blooded in their character. 
Even among our own people, acts of atrocity have been commit- 
ted on the Indian, revolting to humanity, and contrary to every 
principle of honorable warfare. 


There is much that is noble and elevating in the character of 
the Indian yet left to him. But how different is the present from 
his original character. When first visited by Europeans, he 
walked erect, with the proud and haughty bearing of one con- 
scious of his independence, and fieedom from restraint; yet with 
all this feeling, he would extend the hand of friendship, aud en- 
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tertain the'stranger with kindness and hospitality. " And Avhat hile 
been the return for all this? The answer'iá fonnd ih thé Sdodtid 
appearance of a few miserable beings who yet linger in'portiéns 
of our State ; reduced by the introduction of the low and wasting 
vices of the whites, and the more dire effects of spirituons liquors; 
he stalks our streets a living evidence of what he is, contvadistin-' 
guished from what he once was—an enduring reproach upon.the 
white man for the debased creature he has made him. The’ na- 
ture of the Indian is to avenge injury or wrong, but he.is always 
susceptible of friendship, and grateful for kindness shown him. 
To partake of his hospitality is sure to secure protection and 
Safety. i , a 


Much has been said as to the policy adopted by eur Govérn- 
ment in relation to this suffering people. Some publie fanctionà- 
ries have, at different times, lauded the Government for its- just 
and parental care and protection of this persecuted race: Fus 
tice to the Indians! After robbing them of'their possessions; 
forcibly expelling them from their homes and their country ; and 
by the introduction of spirituous liquors and low vices of civilized 
man, degrading them from their once proud and noble bearing to 
the lowest and most abject condition ; then the General Govern: 
ment does them justice, and exercises parental care over thet; by: 
doling out a pitiful annuity of a few blankets to cover their naked 
limbs, and a scanty supply of provisions to keep their famishing 
women and children from utter starvation. It would be more | 
magnanimous for the white man candidly to aeknowledgg the 
wrongs committed, and to the utmost of his power to atone for 
them by exertions to ameliorate the hard fate of the sufferers. ,.; 


But their destiny is written., As the white man advances, they 
Yecede—even the stupendous and almost inaccessible ramparts „of 
the Rocky Mountains cannot stay the advance of the enterprising 
American. Already has the Red Man fled beyond what he. onee 
believed to be the utmost boundary of civilization, and yet he fa 
pursued. His relentless foe is still close upon his retreating. foot. 
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steps, leaving no hope to him but that of finding a peaceful grave 
—a last resting place from his pursuer—beneath the rolling bile. 
lows of the-Pacific. 


If we cannot do justice to the Indian by restoring him to his 
country, and reuniting him with his scattered race, let ùs at 
least do justice to his character. In our prejudice, let us not lose 
sight of his many noble and redeeming traits. Many of the early 
settlers of Wisconsin have experienced from the Indians numer- 


, ous instances of friendship and hospitality; and not a few were 


indebted to individuals of the Menomonee tribe for the preš- 
ervation of their lives and liberty during the war of 1812. 


By the treaty of peace of 1783, as also by Jay’s Treaty of 1795, 
it was stipulated by the English Government, that the North- 
Western territory, with its forts, trading posts and dependencies, 
should be surrendered and transferred to the United States; but 
as already remarked, the surrender of the posts and evacuation of 
the country, by the English, were long delayed. Although the 
United States exercised nominal jurisdiction over parts of the 
territory previous to the war of 1812, yet this exércise of au- 
thority was barely in name. During the war, nearly all of this 
part of the North West was in possession of the British, and the 
few Americans who resided here were subject to their authority. 
It wasnot until 1816, that that portion of the territory comprising 
Wisconsin became really a portion of the United States. 


All of the tribes of Indians inhabiting the North West between 


— the Lakes and the Mississippi, with the exception of the Potta- 


wattamies and a part of the Ottawas*, were hostile to the States ; 
enlisted on the side of the English, and during the contest waged 


* There would appear to be some mistake in this statement, When Col, RosERT Dickson collected 
a large Indian force under the British flag at Green Bay in the summer of 1812, the Pottawattamies and 
Ottawas formed a part; and in August of that year, a large band of Pottawattamies, under their ebiefy 
BLACK BimD, committed the memorable massacre at Chicago; and the Pottawattamies also figured 
prominently at Tippecanoe, Brownstown, River Raisin, Fort Meigs, Sandusky and the Thames. The 
Menomonees a a nation, ıt is belieyed, were mainly controlled by their able chief Toman, who uséd,all 
his great influence to prevail upon his people to remain neutral—and but a few of the young warriors 
joined the fortunes of the British, LO D, 
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war against the Americans, The Pottawattamies and Ottawag, 
although friendly, remained neutral. By the terms of. J 

treaty, all the inhabitants of whatever nation, then residents -of 
the-country, were protected in the possession of their property, 
with the right to remain, or, at their option, withdraw with their 
effects from the country, and one year was allowed them to make 
their election. All who did not withdraw within that period were 
deemed American citizens, allowed to enjoy all the privileges of 
citizenship, and to be under the protection of our Government. 
But few of the settlers left the country. Those who remained 
virtually became American citizens ; but we find that nearly all 
the ‘French and English of this class, were subseqnently found in 
the ranks of our enemies. Several bore commissions under the 
King, and, with their Indian allies, assisted in taking Mackinaw 


and other places, during the war of 181215. During that con- - 


test, the few Americans that resided at Green Bay, Mackinaw, 
Chicago, and Prairie du Chien, were at the mercy of the British, 

and exposed to the depredations of the Indians. Some were taken 
prisoners and conveyed to Detroit; some made captive by the 
Indians, and others fell by the tomahawk and scalping-knife. The 
cruelties practised upoa the whites have been generally and in- 
discriminately charged upon the Indians, when in truth they were 
‘instigated to the commission of such deeds by white men, the 
officers or emissaries of the English. Perhaps some of the most 
diabolieal acts were committed by the white fiends themselves ; 3 
for instances were not rare, when white men or their descendanta 
were found wearing the garb and wielding the weapons of. the 
red men, the better to conceal themselves from the Americans. 


At the termination of the war, formal possession was taken by 
the American troops of the North West. The first American 
vessel, laden with troops and military supplies, entered Green 
Bay, and finally anchored in Fox River, opposite where Fort 
Howard was soon after established,in August or September, 1816. 
They were piloted from Mackinaw by two old citizens of Brown 
county— AUGUSTIN GrigNon’and STANISLAUS Cuarrin, the former 
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of whom is still living. They were traders and residents of Green 
Bay, but then at Mackinaw, on their annual visit to sell their pel- 
tries, and obtain supplies for the trade of the ensuing winter. 
They were applied to by Col. Cuamsmrs, the commanding officér 


of the American detathment, to pilot the vessels; but as they had. 


their own boats and men there, they declined, as it would be a 
sacrifice of time, and be attended with risk in reaching their re- 
mote wintering grounds, or trading posts, before the commence- 
ment of winter. But these objections availed nothing. In those 
days, and in this country, the will of the military ccu endatit 
was the law of the land. Having refused to go voluntarily, they 


were pressed into the public service, and safely posd the ves- 
sels into the waters of Fox River. 


From 1816 to 1824, a period of eight years, although Wiscon- 


sin and a part of Michigan Territory were animal? under the 
protection of the flag of the Union, yet but little of parental care 
was bestowed upon er citizens in civil life by the General Gov- 
ernment, The rule that bore sway was essentially military. No 
courts were organized, and offenders against the laws were either 
sent from remote parts of the settlement to Detroit for trial, or 
perhaps more usually suffered to escape punishment. The civil 
code was limited, and but sparingly administered. But the mili. 
tary code, such as it was, more than supplied. the deficiencies of 
the civil. While this state of things continued, it occasionally 
happened that some military genius, possessed of more tinsel than 
diseretion, became the commanding officer, and to mark the era 
of his reign, would exercise his “ little brief authority ? in an ar- 
bitrary manner, and thus contrive to render the condition of the 
‘citizen as uncomfortable as possible. Instances of high .handed 
oppression and injustice were, in the early days of our history, 
frequently committed by some military martinet, upon the pèr- 
sons, liberty or property of- those whom they were sent to poem 
A few'such cases were witnessed by myself. d 


“It happened that some thirty years ago, a gentleman still living 
in this State, being then engaged in the Indian trade near Green 
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Bay, became obnoxious to a Government agent who had the-au- 
thority to grant licenses to the traders, On applying for a license, 
as usual, the trader was refused, on the alleged ground, that, he 
had on some former occasion, violated the laws of trade and. in- 
tereourse with the Indians. The trader therefore hired two In- 
dians and their canoes, and started for a distant agency, intending 
there to obtain his license, and return for his goods. , After pro- 
ceeding some miles, the trader was overtaken by another. canoe,- 
strongly manned and armed, having on board the United States 
Indian interpreter, and eight or nine Indians. The ‘interpreter 
stópped the trader, and ordered him to go on board of the’ dred 
canoe, together with his Indian comrades. This he refased to do, 
when he and his companions were seized, and forcibly carried 
back to the place whence they started a few hours previously. 
They were all landed on a beach near the Agency House, and the 
trader and Indians ordered into the building. The trader of 
course, refused to obey, and went his way unmolested, but the 
poor, innocent Indians fared much worse. They were marched 
as prisoners to the gavijson, accompanied by the interpreter, with 
a polite note from the agent, requesting the commanding officer 
to give each a dozen lashes, and confine them in the guatd-house 
until further orders. This request was promptly complied withy 
before the civil: authority could interpose to prevent it. -I need 
hardly say, that great excitement prevailed, and much indigna- 
tion was «manifested at this cruel and arbitrary exercise of unlaw- 
ful atthority, As soon as a writ of habeas corpus could be ob- 
tained, the poor maltreated Indians were released.* But usable 
to, comprehend why théy were thua punished, they fled as soon 
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* Those poor injured red men must have felt very much asRrp Jacket did when returmingzwith. a 
group of lawyers from a court of justice, where ona of his Seneca brothers had just been sentenced to 
imprjsonroent for life, after the old chief had eloquently and sturdi]y plead that ‘the accused might be’ 
tried and punished by Indian laws and usages—secing the emblematical representation of Liberty and 
Justice emblazoned in large figures and characters on the sign of a printing office, ‘the bid chleftahi* 
stopped, and pointing to the figure of Liberty, asked in broken English" What—him—eall?” He was 
answered, “ LIBERTY.” “Ugh!” was the significant and truly aboriginal response, Then pointing, to- 
the othér figure, he “inquirea—* What—hun-—call?" He was answered, Juanior—-to “which, with a 
kindling eye, he instantly replied, by asking—'* W here—Ieim-clive—naw t” ' " : | G.-D- 
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__ aë they were Bet at liberty, and were not seen at the place of their 
differing fora long time afterwards. Civil authority being then 
fully established, the persons who so grossly violated law, and 


outraged every feeling of humanity, were immediately arrested, 


arid required to give bail for their appearatice to answer the com- 
plaint at the next term of the court; but before the tite for trial, 
the guilty parties were very willing to settle the matter by making 
reparation, and paying the Indians handsome smart money. 


. A more recent affair of a similar character, occurred at Green 
Bay, when two citizens were arrested by the sentinel in open day, 
and marched by the guard to the fort, a distance of half a mile, 
charged with having dared to land on the fort side of Fox River, 
without permission from the commanding officer. In this instance, 
the military was obliged to succumb to the civil authority. - The 
officer by whose orders the parties were arrested; was prosecuted 
for the outrage, and considered himself fortunate to escape with 
a fine. ; mo 


Many other instances of usurpation of authority, although not 
on record, are fresh in the recollection of the early settlers of 
Wisconsin,—such as demolishing houses, firing into vessels or 
boats attempting to pass the fort without stopping to report to the 
commandant. As late as 1827, your speaker and the Hon. Jawzs 
D. Dory, then Judge of the District, were on our return from 
Mackinaw, where the Judge had held his court; we were ina 
bark canoe, manned by Frenchmen and Indians, and entering 
Box River, we arrived opposite Fort Howard about eight o'clock 
in the morning, and while steadily pursuing our way up the river 
to our homes, we were hailed by the sentinel, who was stationed 
on the wharf, and ordered'ashore. This command we at first dis- 
regarded, and ordered our men to go on; but they became 
‘alarmed, when the sentinel deliberately presented and cocked his 
musket, at the same time threatening to fire into us if we did not 
immediately go ashore. We permitted the men to do 80, and 
were met at the wharf by the officer of the day, of whom we in- 
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quired when war had been declared? He rather sheepishly re- 


plied, that it ‘was a standing order of the post that no boat or 
vessel should be permitted to pass without reporting. 


These incidents in the early history of our State are not alluded 
to for the purpose of injuring the feelings of any of the actors in 
them, if any are still living; but to show the privations and hard- 
ships experienced by the early settlers; and to exhibit in their 
true forms, the inefficiency of the protection afforded by the 
General Government, and the proneness of military men, when 
exercising the supreme authority, to become tyrannical and op- 
pressive. 


I have remarked that during the period of eight years prior to 
1824, the country was principally subject to military rule. - It wag 
nof, however, entirely so, as there was a species of civil authority 
exercised in parts of the country where there were white. inhabi- 
tants, and which, in many respects, was quite unique and amusing. 
I will allude to one or two cases that occurred in that part of the 
State where I have long resided, and with which I have become 
acquainted. All who have any knowledge of the early settlement 
of the northern part of the State, have heard of the venerable 
Judge Reavmz, who resided for many years at Green Bay, and 
died near there over thirty years ago. A relic * of this venerable 
functionary is preserved among the collections of your Society. 
Where the Judge came from, is not very well known, and whence 
he derived his authority is a matter likewise involved in uncer- 
tainty ; but it is a well established fact, that he exercised the 
functions of a Judge or Justice for a long period. When he first 
assumed the robes of office, he probably received his authority 
from some commanding officer or governor. His judicial career 
commenced before the war of 1812, and probably continued until 
near the time of his decease. This exercise of authority seems 
to have been tacitly acquiesced in by all. It has never been as- 


* His scarlet coat or court dress, faced with white aiik, and bedecked ‘with spangled buttons, in which 
he appeared in all public occasions, L. C... 
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certained that the Judge received a renewal of his first appoint. 
ment from any governor in Michigan or elsewhere; but he could 
not be termed an usurper, as there appears to have existed no op- 
position fo his judicial acts, but on the contrary, a quiet submission 
to his authority, and a ready acquiescence in his quaint and odd 
decisions. 


Many amusing’ anecdotes are told of the Judge, and of the na- 
ture of his judgments, One, which was related to me by a friend 
now deceased, who on the occasion was chosen defendant, will 
serve to illustrate the primitive judicial decisions in Wisconsin. 
My friend was sued by a Frenchman on an account, and sum- 
moned to appear before Judge Reaume. The summons was 
returnable at 2 o’clock, P. M., but the defendant forgot the hour. 
Four o’clock arrived, when he bethought himself of his remissness. 
He immediately repaired to the Hall of Justice, first taking the 
precaution, however, to slip into his over-coat pocket a bottle of 
good old whiskey. On entering the presence-chamber, he found 
the cause decided against him—the plaintiff exultant in his suc- 
cess—the Judge rigid and dignified. The defendant had defied 
his authority and disobeyed his mandate. In vain did my friend 
attempt to thaw the ice of the Judge’s cold reserve, and obtain a 
re-hearing. Failing in all these efforts, the defendant rose from 
his seat, and approaching the door of an inner apartment, invited 
the Judge to follow.’ This he did reluctantly. When safely out 
of sight of the other party, the defendant slowly drew ‘from his 
pocket the aforesaid black bottle, and placed it on the table, where 
were already glasses and water. The stern features of the Judge 
suddenly relaxed. It was an easy matter to prevail upon him to 
taste the tempting beverage; it was indeed so good, that he re- 
peated the dose, and like many other great men before him, he 
lost his resentment in his love for good liquor, The Judge and 
the defendant soon re-entered the Justice Hall, and the plaintiff, 
who was still present, was required to appear, when he was in- 
formed that the court had decided to grant a rehearing of the 
case. This was accordingly done, and after a brief examination, 
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the former judgment was reversed, and entered against the plains 

tiff. The latter remonstrated in.vain, stoutly contending that;the 
Judge had already decided the cause in his favor. All was cut 
short by the Judge declaring, that ‘his first decision was only 
that the plaintiff should win for to lose!” I gm not positive 
whether it was on this or some other occasion that the Judge 
further ordered, that the losing party should work three days on, 
his farm, and the constable pay the costs! Upon the whole, the 
administration of justice by the venerable Judge was mild and 
lenient. No cruel or oppressive punishments wore inflicted, and 
in the whole course of his career, it is not alleged that he ever 
exercised that prerogative of judicial power so abhorrent to the 
feelings of modern reformers and and philanthropists, the infliction 
of the death penalty. 


_ T will relate one other early judicial decision, which came with- 
in my own knowledge. It was made by an old pioneer settler, a 
Frenchman, who in character and manners was a. perfect gentle- 
man, but was better acquainted with the principles of honesty and 
fair dealing, than with the subtleties and technicalities of the law. 
Most of you are doubtless aware, that according to the laws of 
the United States for the government of the land and naval ser- 
vice, it is provided that “no person who has been enlisted as a 
soldier, shall be liable to arrest or imprisonment for any debt con- 
tracted by him duiing the term of his enlistment.” At all milj- 
tary posta, soldiers were in the habit of contracting debts with 
citizen traders who would give them credit. A, large proportion 
of these debts were lost, for in addition to his inability to pay, the 
soldier was often aided by his officers in cheating his creditors, 
There was some excuse for this on the part of the officers, as their 
men were often found intoxicated in the shops and groceries, and 
not unfrequently sold their clothing and military accoutrements 
to obtain liquor*. The officers would, therefore, aid the soldier to 


*Thelr thirst for rum led them sometimes even to attempt to steal from or plunder the Indiana to obtain 
3t. It is stated in the Detroit Gazette, Feb. 15. 1822, that not long previously one &oldier was killed at 
Green Bay and another at the same time wounded, by an Indian woman, in order to save her keg of 
whiskey which they were endeavoring to wrest from her. > eL g De 
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evade the payment of his debts, by granting him leave of absence 
fot the few closing days of his term of service, so that if arrested 
for debt before he left the post, he could still avail himself of his 


enlistment as a bar to collection. 


It happened that on the occasion alluded to, a non-commis- 
sioned officer had contracted a considerable debt with a trader, 
which he refused topay. Some days before the expiration of his 
term of service, he applied to his officer for a furlough for his un- 
expired time, which was granted; and shielded by this, with his 
regular discharge, he left the garrison, defied his creditors, and 
was about to leave the country forever. In those days, it was 
lawful to arrest dishonest debtors, and imprison them until they 
paid their debts, or were otherwise discharged. ‘The creditor ap- 
plied to my old friend, who was a Justice, for a warrant; it was 
granted, and the soldier was arrested, and brought before the 


“magistrate. The accused readily admitted the justness of the 


debt, but plead the law of the United States, which protected him 
as a soldier from arrest. After patiently hearing his defence, the 
Justice proceeded to give judgment in favor of the plaintiff for 
his debt and costs. The plaintiff immediately demanded execu- 
tion against the body of the defendant. This too was granted. 
The soldier remonstrated with the Justice, saying he was'a sol- 
dier of the United States’ army, and as such was exempted by 
law from arrest for debt, and concluded by assuring the Justice 
that “he did not understand him.” The phlegmatic Justice, who 
did not speak very plain English, thus emphatically explained his 
meaning-—“ Yowu-do-go-to-de-ja4l, and-stay—there—until—you—pay 
—de-debt, and-you-will-understand-me-very-well /” The result 
was that the defendant rather than go to the place named, pulled 
out his purse, paid his debt, and went on his way, though probably 
not rejoicing. The upright old magistrate could not understand 
the reasoning, that while an honest citizen paid his just debts, 
Uncle Sam's hard cases should go seot free. 


It was not till 1824, that the civil code and civil authority 
could be considered fairly established in this part of the North 
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Weit: At the session of 183824, Congress passed a Yaw foror: 
ganizing an additional judicial district in the then territory of 
Michigan, ‘comprising the counties of Mackinaw, Brown and 
Crawford, and the Hon. James D. Dory was appointed judge, 
the duties of which office he continued to ‘discharge: until 1832. 
The establishment of regularly organized courts may be consid- 
ered a new era in our history, for it was then for the first time, 
that the citizen regarded himself as really under the protecting 
arm of the law, and in the full enjoyment of his liberty and 
property. Yet it is'a fact worthy of note, that this innovation on 
the primitive rights of the old settlers, was viewed by them with 
great jealousy. They looked: upon it as a violation of their 
Magna Charta—a serious infringement on their loig established 
customs; and they heartily wished the court, and (perhaps with 
better reason) the lawyers too, anywhere but amongst themselves. 


The advance and improvement of the country was slow but 
sure. For a few years its history was monotonous, exhibiting but 
little of interest or importance—occasionally presenting an Indian 
murder, or rumors of wars or hostile designs. Thus it continued 
until about 1827, when the region of country bordering on the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin rivers, known as the Lead Mines, be- 
gan to attract attention. In a short time this whole district was 
over-run, and swarmed with enterprising western explorers. The 
occupation of the country by the whites, as might have been 
foreseen, led to the Indian wars that followed. At first the diffi- 
eulties were confined to occasional out-breaks, and single acts of 
violence, But all who knew the Indian character, were well con- 
viuced that a general rising of the tribes would soon follow the 
forcible possession taken by the white adventurers, The title of 
the Indians to that part of the country had not yet been extin- 
guished*; and the land was owned, or claimed by the Sauks, 


* Perhaps it would be safer to say, that the Indians did not acknowlédge it, At St. Louis, in 1804, five 
Indians representing thétiselves as the chiefs and head men of the united Sauks and Foxes, concluded a 
treaty with Gov. Wu. H. HARRISON, ceding to the United States nearly the whole of the present State 
of -Wisconsin, lying south of the Wisconsin River, and west of the Fox River; also a great portion of 
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Foxes, Pottawattamies, among the most numerous and unfriendly 
tribes of the North- West. The General Government foresaw the 
consequences likely to ensue, but either from supineness, or per 
haps owing to the small and inefficient military force of the coun, 
try, no adequate measures were adopted to prevent an open rupt- 
ure, The Black Hawk war of 1882 ensued, which spread alarm 
and consternation throughout the extended and sparsely populated 
settlements. The history of this war, and its speedy termination, 
are events of too recent date to require more than a passing notice. 
With all its evils and calamities, this unhappy contest was not 
without its corresponding benefits and advantages. It brought 
prominently into notice large portions of our State hitherto unex- 
plored, made known its natural resources, and proved the precur- 
sor to the rapid settlement of the country ; and, moreover, called 
„the attention of the Government to the North-West, and led to 
the speedy extinguishment of the Indian title to the soil. 


In short, from the year 1882, we may date the commencement 
of our prosperity, and from that period until 1836, when Wiscon- 
sin was organized as a Territory, her prosperity and improvement 
continued with a steady space. The sbort space which elapsed 
between her Territorial organization and her admission as a mem- 
ber of the Confederacy—twelve years, was characterized by rapid 
and almost incredible changes, and this not only in the increase 
of population, but in the development of her many natural advan- 


Northern Illinois, and considerable portions of the States of Iowa and Missouri, The consideration for 
this large tract of country, embracing, itis smd, more than fifty-one millions of acres, was exceedingly 
pmall—goods jn hand to the amount of $2,254 60, and a yearly annuity of $1000, of which $600 was for 
the Sauks, and $400 for the Foxes, to be paid in goods valued at first cost. This treaty way ratified and 
confirmed by a subsequent treaty, in 1816, when Govs, CLARK and EDWARDS, and Col. CHOUTEAU were 
the commissioners, and BLACK Hawk was one of the signors, But BLAOK Hawk subsequently denied 
the yalidity of the treaty of 1804, when at least three of the five chicfs who signed it figured promi. 
nently in behalf of their tribes at several freaties held afterwards; and it should be added, that;BLACK 
Hawk alleged that he was ignorant of what he was doing when he signed the confirmatory treaty of 
1810. We must say, that we belfeve Brack Hawk to havo heen too shrewd and cautious to ‘act igno- 
rantly in a matter of so great unportance, and particularly if, as he subsequently represented, his people 
had heen over-reached by the whites, atthe prior treaty of 1804; and we cannot believe, that'men: so 
honorable a3 the commissioners would have deceived Bhaok Hawk and his people.—See Indian Trea~ 
ties ; Sur's Wisconain, I—227, 228, 408; Buack Hawk's Autobjography ; DRAKE'S Black Hawk; 
Dawson's Memoirs of HARRISON, Wis. Hist. Soc, Collg, 1—98, L. & D. 
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tages, the cultivation of the soil, the diffusion of knowledge, and 
the introduction of'the arts and sciences, until we now dee her vie 
with her sister states, with every prospect of speedily becoming 
one among the richest and most populous in the Union. ^ : | 


A comparison of the present condition of our State with its con- 
dition ‘thirty years ago, will prove interesting, and fill the mind 
with wonder and admiration, Let me first revert to the appeat- 
ance of the country. In 1824, when'I became a resident of Wis- 
consin, there were but two small white settlements within the 
present limits of the State, and they situated nearly at its extrenie 
points—namely, Green Bay and Prairie du Ohien.* The former, 
besides the garrison of United States’ troops, had a population of 
whites and those of mixed blood amounting to about six hundred; 
"while the latter was still more limited in point of numbers. Wis- 
consin now contains about 600,000 people. The country was 
then one unbroken forest, or boundless waste of prairie, possessing, 

it is true, the béauties of nature in their most enchanting forms; 
but uncultivated and unadorned by the hand of man. Now how 
changed the scene! The silent forests and boundless wastes have 
bésan converted into cities, towns and settlements, and throughout 
ite whole extent, the country now presents a picture of prosperity 
and improvement rarely equalled, and never surpassed, on this 
Continent. At that time, no roads or public highways, save ‘the 


| navigable waters, or the blind Indian trail, traversed the country; 


ee 


The traveler had no choice in his mode of transit from place to 
place; no public means of conveyance from which he might ge- 
lect the most expeditious or agreeable. His only alteynative was, 
to travel on foot through the forest, or pursue his voyage in the 


* If wo oxcept the ancient settlement at La Pointe, on Lake Superior—which was, indeed, so far sop- 
arated from Green Bay and Prairie du Chien as to have no intercourse whatever with them, and its 
associations and connections must bave been confined almost-exelusively with Mackinaw. It would 
seem that Father MENARD visited Ls Pointe as early as 1660, A French post was maintained there in 
1726, ay may be seen by reference to the lst vol. Colle., Wis. Hist. S00, p.22. Itis remarked in Owen's 
Geological Survey, that La Pointe was originally selected by the adventurous traders of the North-West 
Fur Company, as the most eligible mte for a depot and trading-post in the North-West Territory ; and 
Was, for a long time, their principal rende&yous, and the centre of their extensive and wide-apread 
eperations, L. €. Dg 
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frail bark canoe. What a change has since transpired! Now the 
iron horse traverses the land in all directions; the noble steamer 
plows through the streams and lakes ; and a journey that then oc 
cupied from six to ten days of toilsome labor, hazard and fatigue, 
is now performed in safety and comfort within as many hours. 


At that period the United States’ mails were conveyed, during 
the season of navigation, by the irregular and tardy conveyance 
of sail vessels, and the inhabitants of the country were oftentimes 
for weeks or months without intelligence of what was passing in 
other parts of the world, from which they were completely isola, 
ted. During the winter, the mail was carried on a man’s back, 
through the trackless wilderness, between Green Bay and Chica 
go, a distance of about two hundred miles, once a month. This 
privilege was purchased, partly by voluntary contributions of the 
citizens, and an allowance from the U. S. Quarter Master's De- 
partment, and the military post fund at Fort Howard. The 
Government at Washington found it would not pay to establish:a 
mail ronte, or defray the expenses of carrying the mail, and de: 
creed, no doubt wisely, that no expenditure conld be made by the 
Post Office Department for that purpose, exceeding the nett pro- 
ceeds of the mail matter. In those days, the arrival of the mail 
was looked forward to with anxiety and impatience, and if for 
any cause, the arrival was delayed beyond its usual time, the gar- 
rier was supposed to have fallen a victim to starvation, or been 
detained by Indians, the only inhabitants of the country through 
which he had to pass. Now there are but few settlements in our 
State where the daily or tri-weekly mail does not penetrate. 

Then the whole commerce of the country was carried on by 


means of a few sail vessels, of less than one hundred tons burther. 
The first steamer ploughed the waters of Lake Michigan in 1822,* 


SI was a year earlier, The pioneer steamer Walk-in-the- Water, made her first trip to Mabkinaw in 
the summer of 1819, transporting aupplies to ‘the troops-stationed there, and made two trips thare in 
3820; on the Slat of July, 1821, she left Detroit for Mackinaw and Green Bay, with 300-passengetadud a 
Targe cargo—among the passengers were: the Rev, ELearex WILLIAMS, then making his frst-trip‘to 
Gréen Bay, aud Maj. Cuanuxe Ligas, the father of Hon, OtARUSS H. Lansaset, of Horlcon, ‘Tt 
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For several succeeding years, one trip was made annually, aud 


very rarely a second one; vessels upward bound were generally 
freighted, buf seldom returned with a cargo. Our lakes and riv- 
ers are now covered with steam and sail vessels of the largest 
class and finest construction, freighted with valuable cargoes, and 
people from every clime. Then the inhabitants of the country, 
the Government troops, and to some extent, the Indians, were 
solely dependent upon adjoining States for the necessaries of life, 
and the means of subsistence. Nearly all kinds of provisions 
were then brought from Ohio, or other Western States, for little 
beyond the necessary supplies of vegetables was raised in the 
country. At the present period, Wisconsin not only sends her 
surplus produce from her teeming granaries to supply the defi- 
ciencies of sister States, bué annually exports millions in value 
to remote parts of the Old World, to feed the starving poor, and 
provide for the wants of the wealthy, 


Wisconsin formed, at that period, in name but scarcely in-afün- 
ity, a part of the Territory of Michigan. The laws then in fores 
were crude and ill-devised, some of which were really disgraceful 
to those who enacted them—such, for instance, as public whipping, 
and selling the offender into servitude for a period not exceeding 
three months, simply for the commission of mere petty offences. 
These laws were enacted by a Legislative Board, consisting of the 
Governor and Judges of the Territory, who received their appoint- 
ment from the General Government, and were in no way amena- 


was the boast of the Detroit Gazette, that ihe Walk-in-the-Waier made this trip, of about 1209 miles 
sailing, and returned to Detroit in thirteen days. She was unfortunately wrecked on the beach near 
Buffalo in November following. The new steamer Superior took her place the next season, and made 
one trip to Mackinaw, and another to Saut de Ste. Marie, during the summer of 1822. Thesodates and 
facts we derive from a valuable file of the Detroit Gazette, presented to our Historical Soolety by Hon. 
Jaume D. Dory, It is stated in the pamphlet work of Janes L. BARTON of Buffalo, on the Lake Com- 
merce, that “in 1826 or 1827, the majestic waters of Lake Michigan were firat ploughed by steam, [erroe 
neous, as we sce, as to being the firat.J—a boat having that year made an excursion with a pleasure 
party to Green Bey. These pleasure excursions were annually made, by two or three boats, ntf] the 
year 1832,” In this year, four steamboata were chartered to transport Gen, Scorr's troopaand supplies, 
and made their first appearance at Chicago ; but, in 1882, no steamboat visited Green Bay, In 1833, two 
steamboat tripa werd rbade to Chicago, and one to Green Bay ; dnd in 1834 two trips ware nade o Green, 
Bay, and three to Chicago. Such was the advent of steamers upon Lake Michigan, — E. 0, D, 
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ble to the people who were to be governed by ‘these enactrüentd: 
Many amusing anecdotes were told ‘of the manner in which laws 
were sometimes passed by this sage body. It happened that the 
members of the Legislative Board were not always on the most 
friendly terms with each other. A law which one would approve, 
another would oppose from the very spirit of opposition.” A 
gentleman of the bar, for instance, might wish to get a law passed 
to meet some particular emergency; and it required not a little 
management to get the legal number of signatures to give it force. 
An examination of the old'statutes enacted by this body, will 
show that several of them which passed at the same sitting, bear 
only the requisite number, but not the same names. But what a 
change thirty years have wrought! The whipping-post and sel- 
ling white men into servitude are now unknown; and witha 
more enlightened people, better laws have followed. 


Such was Wisconsin of the past, and such is she at present. 
But her future destiny—what is that to be? . She possesses a fer. 
tile soil—an extended territory—inland seas on the North aiid 
East, and a noble navigable river on the West; watered by pure 
and everlasting fountains, lakes and streams, affording water-pow- 
er illihitable and unsurpassed—covered with immense forests of 
pine and other valuable timber—enriched with inexhaustible mines 
of copper, lead and iron; and above all other earthly blessings, 
possessing a climate as sulubrious as any on the Continent. With 
all these advantages, is it unreasonable to predict, that Wisconsin 
is destined to become among the richest and most populous States 
in this vast Republic? 

x * * * * X * * 

To-day is the seventh anniversary of the organization of this 
Society. I was prepared to find that it had greatly increased 
within the past two years in its collections of books, pamphlets, 
newspaper files, manuscripts, narratives, and its meang of useful- 
ness. But until my present visit, I had no correct conception of 
its rapid progress and prosperity. It has now become-ereditable 
to the State, and richly deserves the countenance ahd patronage 
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of all our citizens, and the fostering care of the State government, 
To all I most heartily commend it, not doubting but that, in this 
enlightened age, and among a people so generally intelligent, it 
will meet the encouragement, and receive the favor, which so 
useful an institution so justly merits, 


I must beg, in conclusion, to return my grateful acknowledg- 
ments to the Society, and more particularly to the members of the 
Executive Committee, for the honor they have done me by invi- 
ting me to deliver their Annual Address. I must regard this as 
a courtesy extended to the old pioneers, by selecting one of their 
number for so honorable a position. I cannot but feel, that many 
better qualified for the task could have been selected. I have, 
however, done the best I could under the circumstances, and could 
wish that the offering were more worthy of the occasion. 'Withodt 
stopping to apologize for its imperfections, or to express my deep 
regret that time!is not permitted me for revision or correction, 
permit me to tender you all the anxious wish of my heart, that 
many a returning anniversary will continue to exhibit the sariè 
unabated interest, prosperity and usefulness that have thus für 
characterized the brief yet brilliant career of the Srarz HisrogróAn 
Boorery or Wisconsin! | 
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EARLY TIMES AND EVENTS IN WISCONSIN. 
BY HON. JAMES H. LOOK WOOD, OF PRAIRIE DU CHIEN. 


_ At the request of the Wisconsin SrATE Hisrortoat Soorry, 
through their Corresponding Secretary, I shall attempt to give 
some reminiscences of the early history of W:sconsin, and more 
especially of the western portion of it. I feel much distrust in 
my ability to do justice to the subject, as writing fur the public 
eye has never been, thus far in life, any part of my employment 
or ambition ; and yet, in my unpretending way, I feel willing to 
contribute my reminiscences of early times for the archives of a 
Society which I regard as having commenced, with commenda- 
ble zeal, a noble and important work. Very likely I may appear 
egotistical in many instances, and too prolix in others; but the 
discriminating reader can make all due allowances, and the future 
historian can sift the wheat from the chaff. 


I was born in the town of Peru, Clinton county, N. Y., Dee. 7th, 
1793—and as the sequel will show, I have lived in the woods the 
most of my days. My father was a farmer, to which occupation I 
was raised until past the age of sixteen years. When I was be- 
tween two and three years old, my father’s house in Peru took 
fire, and almost every thing he possessed of a moveable character, 
was consumed. He sold his farm, and about this period removed 
to the town of Jay, in the adjoining county of Essex, where he 
owned or obtained land. Here he made improvements, and had 
good buildings, an orchard, and every thing comfortable about 
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him, when, about 1803, he got the Ohio fever. He sold his farm 
mià great sacrifice; but before he collected the money for ‘it, he . 
fet a gentleman who had just returned from Ohio, who stated 

‘that though lands were cheap, and they. could raise large.crops;of 
grain and flocks of cattle with little labor, yet many.of the settlers 
were obliged to go twenty or thirty miles to mill, and there was 
no market for their fine cattle and rich harvests, and that a farmer 
with a comfortable home was better off in the cold and unprodue- 
tive region of Northern New York, than in the fertile plains of 
Ohio without a market. These considerations dissuaded my 
father from removing to Ohio, and, in March, 1805, lie settled in 
Ohamplain, Olinton county, N. Y., where he purchased a farm, 
with a log dwelling and forty acres of improvement. 


Living thus on the frontiers, and removing from place to placè, 
my educational advantages were very limited. Buf after moving 
to Champlain, the nearest school was at the village of Chazy, two 
anda half miles distant, whither I went pretty regularly for two 
or three winters. In that day and in a new country, to be able 
to read, write, and cypher as far as the Rule of Three, was con- 
sidered sufficient qualifications to teach a common school. I was 
‘ambitious to obtain a good education, and relaxed no efforts to be 
punctual in my attendance, although the distance was great, and 
traveling through the deep snow was often very laborious. I read 
with avidity every book that chance threw in my way, or which 
Icould obtain by borrowing in the neighborhood. 


In the summer of 1808, I boarded at Champlain Village, and 
attended the school taught by the late Dr. Wittram BeavMont, 
who was then a student of medicine. Under his-tuition I greatly 
improved myself in grammar, geography, &c., but at that early 
day I never saw a school atlas. Opportunities for attending better 
schools increased, and I continued alternately on the farm and at 

/ school until I was between sixteen and seventeen years of age, 
- when I engaged in the study of the law. I, however, concluded, 
that from’ deficient early education and my native diffidence, I 
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should never make a great lawyer, and my ambition protestihg 
against a second or third rate position, I abandoned the law as-I 


then supposed, forever, and sought and obtained a situation as &' 


merchant’s clerk. 


The merchant who employed me, became the sutler to the 
Light Artillery Regiment, then commanded by Col. Wu. Fen- 
wick, and formed a part of Gen. Izanp's army. This force com- 
menced its march from Plattsbargh to the West, in August, 1814; 
and my employer having some business to transact in Plattsburgh, 
before his departure, sent me on to attend to the sutling business, 
and I continued with the regiment until the campaign on the 
Niagara was over, and the troops retired into winter-quarters near 
Buffalo. In November my employer arrived, and taking offense 
at some of his acts, I demanded a settlement, and left him. I 
then engaged myself to a man named Furrxz, sutler for Maj. 
BaArrs two companies of dragoons, then cantoned near Avon, N. 
Y., on the Genesee river, where I remained doing little or 
nothing during the winter, as the dragoons, for some reason, were 
not paid off. 


In April, 1815, I received a letter from the late Lewrs Rovsg* 
of Green Bay, a townsman of mine, dated at Buffalo, stating that 
he had obtained the sutling of the Consolidated Rifle Regiment, 


and desired my assistance. Having no need of my services, I 


left Mr. Futzrm,and repaired to Buffalo, and the stage which 
conveyed me carried flying colors announcing the news of peace. 
Those of the troops enlisted for the war, were now discharged, 


_ and those enlisted for five years retained; of the latter was the 


“Rifle Regiment, then understood to have been ordered to Detroit 
As I had conducted Mr. Rovss’s business principally, he wished 


* Judge Rouse was a native of Rouse's Point, on Lake Champlain, and settled at Green Ray abou, 
1324. He was Judge of the North-west Judicial District while Wisconsin yet formed a part of Michigan 
Territory. He was a man of prominence in his day, and possessed many kind and gentlemanly qualities 


" Be died suddenly at his residence, in Manitawac, April 19th, 1855, at the age of 63 years, His sudden 


death was probably caused by apoplexy, as he was of plethorio habit, and weighed over three hundred 
pounds. L. 0. D. 
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me to go with him, and desiring to see the coantry, I accepted 
hia invitation: The troops having left Buffalo about the first: of 
June, we sailed from that place on the'15th of that mbntb, in the: 
schooner Lady of the Lake, said to have been the best vessel then, 
on the Lakes, and arrived at Detroit on or about the 10th of July.: 
Here we found, that the regiment had beeh ordered to Mackinaw. 


Detroit was then an old French village, with the houses ricatly. 
covered with bark, Waiting here a few days for & Vessel’, on’ 
which to proceed to Mackinaw, we engaged passage about the 15th 
of July, on a crazy old schooner comnianded by Capt. Piaxdón, 
bound for Drummond's Island, with pork and hard bread for the' 
British troops then stationed at that place. On board the vessel 
as à passenger was RamsAy CRooxs, since so distingnished among 
the Rocky Mountain traders, then on his way to Mackinaw, to! 
receive the property of the South-West Fur Company, which had 
been recently purchased by Jonn JAcos Astor of New York.* 
We found this old crazy vessel’ without any convenience of table, : 
furniture or provisions. Mr. Crooxs had come passenger on lier 
from Buffalo, and the captain had promised him that he would 
lay in ample supplies at Detroit, but just as we had got under- 
way from the latter port, Mr. Cnooxs went into the cabin and as- 
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*In 1788, several of the principal merchants of Montreal entered into.s partnership to prosecute the | 
far trade, and, in 1787, united with a rival company, and thus arose the famous Verth-West Company, 
which, for many years, held lordly sway over the immense region in Canada and beyond the Great West- 
ern Lakes, Several years later a new association of British merchants formed tha Mackinaw Company? 
having their chief factory ordepot at , Mackinaw ; 3 and their field of operations was south ef their : 
great rivals—sending forth their light perogues and bark canoes, by @reen Bay, the Fox and Wisconsin 
Rivers to the Mississippi, and thence down that stream to all its tributaries. In 1809, Mr. ASTOR organ- 
wed the American Fur Company—he alone constituting the company ; and, in 1811, in connection with | 
eertain partners of the Nurth- West Company, and others, ho bought out the Mackinaw Company, and’ 
merged that and his Americas. Fur Company into a new association, salled the South. West Company , 
By this arrangement Mr. Astor became proprietor of one-half of all the interesta which the Mackinaw 
Company had in the Indian country within the United States ; atid it was understood, that the whole, at * 
the expiration of five years, was to pass into his hands, on condition that the American, or South, West - 
Compan y would not trade within the British dominions. The war of 1612 suspended the association ; $. 
and after the war it was entirely dissolved —Congress having passed X law prohibiting British fur fi ders 3 
from prosecuting their enterprises within the territories of the Unijed.States, , Thus we find Mr. Choong; 
in 1815, closing up the affairs of the South-West Company, pup to enlarged individual enterprise 
on the part of Mr. ASTOR. >° LOD 
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cértained that the captain had failed t to falil his "uS 
and immediately he took the skiff, went ashore, and puri. 
chased dishes, knives, forks, spoons, and provisions, and we, 
proceeded on our voyage. We were becalmed about ten dayson: 
the St. Olair River and Flats, during which we wenton shore andi 
bought a sheep, which helped along with the rusty pork and hard 
bread. At that time, I had seen very little of hardships, and I 
guffered much from such fare as hard bread and rusty pork. 


‘We were almost a month from Detroit to Drummond's Island, 
where we found a trader named: Laoxorx, with a boat bound to 
Mackinaw, and with him we engaged our passage. No provisions 
could be had at Drummond's Island, so we were obliged to de- 
pend on the voyageurs! kettle of corn soup, a new kind of fare to. 
me; and; I believe, I ate but a few mouthfuls from Drummond’s 
Island to Mackinaw. We were two days reaching Mackinaw, 
where we arrived on the morning of the 15th of Angust. Once 
there and recruited, we had a new source of anxiety, in daily ex- 
pecting the arrival of the paymaster until the close of navigation ; 
and then I had ta content myself, as well as I could, until the en- 
suing spring of 1816. At the request of some of the inhabitants, 
I concluded to open a school, as it would keep me from idleness; 
if my scholars did not learn much English, I concluded I should 
stand a chance of acquiring some French—thus acting out the. 
Yankee character of adapting one’s self to circumstances. And 
thus I spent the winter. 


During that winter of 1815—16, Congress passed an act exclud- 
ing foreigners from participating in the Indian trade within the 
limits of the United States or its Territories. This was then sup: 
posed to have been done through the influence of Mr. Asror, and 
upon the purchase of the property of the South West Company, 
the American Fur Company re-appeared under the auspices of 
Mr. Asror—the head quarters of which were at Mackinaw. 


Although Congress had passed a law excluding foreigners. 
from the Indian country, it was found that the trade could not 
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beuéarried on without: their : aid, as :möst- of. the .clerke; «intero 
preteré and boathien. were foreigners; andj..ia..the, eummer of: 
1816, the Secretary: of the. Treasury of:the. United States issued: 
ordérs tó-the Indian Agente on this frontier td: license, foreigners. 
ag interpr eters and boatmen, on their giving bond with lange; pen»: 

alties for their good«condüct in the Indian country, Thys: the: 
British traders, who wanted to get into the Indian country, had 
oily to employ an American, to whom the goods. were invoiced, r 
ahd the license ‘taken in his name, and the. trader- went as inter- 
preter until they were beyond the Indian egencies, when the . 

trader assumed the control of his property, and carried, on hig 


bysiness-as usual. o 


During the summer of 1816, it was projected ` to establish a 
United States fort at Green Bay ; and; in July of.that, year, Qol- 
Jong Mirum, then Colonel of the 8d regiment U. S; Infantryg: 
was ordered on that service, and soon chartering three vessels, 
embarked three or four companies of rifle-men and infantry with. 
some artillery. Among the vessels was the Washington, the 
largest of the, fleet, commanded by Capt. Dossins, on board of i 
which vessel was the Commandant. I had that year enpaged 
myself as a clerk to some traders, to take charge of an outfit or 
trading establishment near the head of the St. Peters River; uud: 
the Colonel apprehending difficulty from the Indidns in landing: 
at Green Bay, proposed to take the goods of several boats ii: the: 
vessel, and tow the boats, and use them, if necessary, in landing, 
and then return them to their owners. K 


Accordingly Aveustin Grranon, myself and a, French clerk by 
the name of Cmarrin embarked on board the Washington, Mr. 
Gricnon and Caaprrin, acting in some measure as pilots. During. 
the night cf the second or third day out from Mackinaw, the-oth- 
er two vessels became separated from the Washington, and arti- 
virg in the vicinity of what is now called Washington Island and, 
Harbor, and learning from Mr. Ggrawow that there wis a^goude 
harbor, Col. MirvEg ordered the Washington. to put in. -there 1o. 
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wait for-her'Gonsorts. We remained there nearly two days, dur: 
ing which time the officers and passengers rambled over the ile 
land, and finally, in honor-of our vessel, supposed to be the first: 
one that had entered the harbor, we gave its name to Washington» 
Island and Harbor, which they have ever since retained. Findings | 
the other vessels had got into Green Bay ahead of us, and had; | 
found a harbor at Vermillion Island, and were waiting for us, we 
procéeded up the Bay, and arrived at Green Bay settlement about. 

two days after, when the troops landed without the. anticipated. 
opposition from the Indians. 


This was in the month‘of July, 1816. Green Bay and Prairie 
du Chien were then the only settlements in what is now the state 
of Wisconsin, if we except SoLomon JuxEAv's trading house at 
Milwaukee ;* and they eould not well be called settlements accorde 
ing to the American idea of settling and improving a country. 


Green Bay was a kind of traders’ depot for the trade of that 
Bay, the Fox and upper part of Wisconsin Rivers, which were 
considered dependents of it. 


There then resided at Green Bay as a trader Jonn Lawn, and 
four or five at the Grianons. AvausrmN GRIGNON resided and. 
traded at the Little Kaukalin. Those traders who pretended to 
make Green Bay their home, resided generally but a small por- 
tion, of the year there, as most of them wintered in the Indian 
conntry, and generally spent two or three months of the summer 
at Mackinaw. The traders of Green Bay mostly marricd, after 
the Indian manner, women of the Menomonee tribe, there being 
no white women in the country. I saw at this time but one wo- 


man in the settlement that pretended to be white, and she had 


* So faras Mr. Juneau's name is concerned, this needs a slight correction, Traders were at Milwaw- : 
kee as early as 1762; and, about 1816, Jacques VEAUX, who had been preceded by one LAFROMBOJIBE and 
J. B. BEAUBIEN, commenced wintering there as à trader, and it was not till 1818, that SoLOMON JUNRAU 
went there, erected a permanent dwelling, and on the 14th of September in that year became the first 
actual settler of the place. See Hon. M, Ie Martin's Historical Address before the Wis Hist. Societys 
and vol. 1, p. 85, 134, of the Society s Collections. In a former note, reference was had to the remote’ 
Wisconsin settlement, such as it was, at La Pointe, Lake Superior. L, 0, D. ' 
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accidentally been'brought there at an early day, but her history, 
however, I do not now recollect. There were at Green Bay some 
forty or fifty Canadians of French extraction who pretended. to. 
cultivate the soil; but they were generally old worn out voyg-. 
geurs or boatmen, who having become unfit for the hardships of 
the Indian trade; had taken wives generally of the Menomonee 
tribe, and settled down on a piece of land. As the land did not 
cost anything, all they had to do was; to take up a piece not 
claimed by any other person, and fence and cultivate it. Bat 
they had generally been so long in the Indian trade that they had, 
to a great extent, lost the-little knowledge they had acquired of 
farming in Canada, so that they were poor cultivators of the soil, 
although they raised, considerable wheat, barley, peas, &e. Green 
Bay was at that time a part of the territory of Indiana, of which 


the seat of government was at Vincennes, which was also the 


county town of the county to which Green Bay was. attached— 

between four and five hundred miles distant by the tedious and 

circuitous route of that day. ; 
There was an old Frenchman at Green Bay of the name of 


CuarLes hgAUME, who could read and write a little, that acted. a8 
Justice of the Peace. He had been commissioned under George 


III, when Great Britain held jurisdiction over the country, and’ 
after it was given up to the American Government and attached’ 


to Indiana, he had been commissioned by Governor Harrison,* 
and being thus doubly armed with commissions, he acted under 
either, as he found most convenient. The laws under which he 


acted were those of Paris} and the customs of the Indian tradérs’ 


of Green Bay. He was very arbitrary in his decisions. 


The county seat was so distant and difficult of access, that it a 


* Before Judge Logkwoop's narrative came to hand, Col, EBENEZER CHILDS, who knew Judge Reacum 
well, informed the writer of this note, that RxAUME received his commission as Justice from Gov. HAR- 
X180X,0Í Indiana Térritory, which was probably not long after the organization of that Territory in 1801, 


from which till 1818, Gen. Harrison continued uninterruptedly itg Governor. . L. C. D. 
+The code Coutume de Paris, the law of France, which governed Canada, and a)! the territory of tHe 
North Wést while under the French dominion, L. G. D. 
14 . 
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person felt himself aggrieved, he preferred suffering injustice to- 
going to the expense of an appeal ; so that, practically, Reaver 
court was the Supreme Court of the country. He took care not 
to decide against any of the traders who were able to bear the ex- 
pense of an appeal; in fact the traders made use of him to hold 
their men in subjectidn, but never submitted to him any diffienlty: 
between themselves. These were left to the arbitration of other 
traders. It was said of him, that a bottle of spirits was the best: 
witness that could be introduced into his court, and that after the: 
decision of a case, the losing party producing the above witness,“ 
has'been granted a new trial or rehearing, and a reversal of the: 
former decision obtained. For misdemeanor he sentenced the cul- 
prit to labor a certain number of days on his farm, or cut and split 
a certain number of rails for him. I have read the narrative of 
James W. Brppprz, of Pittsburgh, whom I knew at the time, and. 
the anecdotes related by him of Judge Reavmm were current at 
that day, together with many others that would not look well in 
print. 


^ 
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During my stay at Green Day waiting the arrival of my em- 
ployers, one of their “ engagees" or boatmen kad left their employ 
and engaged himself to an American concerned in sutling for the 
troops, and I went to Judge RxAvwz, stating the case to him, 
asked him what the law was on that subject, and what could be 
done. He answered me in his broken English: “ 2’0d—make— 
ade—man—go—back—to—his—duty.” “But,” I again asked, 
* what is the law on the subject?” He answered, ‘‘de—law—zs 
—Pu—make—de—man—go—back—to—his—duty.” I reitera- 
ted my inquiry, “ Judge Rravme, is there no law on the subject?” 
He replied, with a feeling of conscious dignity, ** We—are 
—aecustomed—to—make—de—men—go—back—to—their—bour- 
geots.” Finding Judge Reavme had no law except his own pre-. 
cedents and the customs of Green Bay, and not believing that 
American citizens would submit to, and obey the process of his 
old jack-knife, or the customs of the Green Bay Indian traders, 
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I concluded.to leave the matter until the arrival of my employers, 
and let them proceed before Judge Reavme, if they thought 
proper, * M Ea 
The Indian trade carried on at that day for the Mississippi and 
Missouri and their tributaries, was from Mackinaw. Until 1816}. 
goods came mostly from Montreal, in battegux or canoes, mostly 
by the Mackinaw, or its successor, the South West Company, or 
by some private traders. But early in 1815, Mr. Astor purchased 
out the interest of the South West Company.at Mackinaw and its 
dependences, and in August, of that year, Ramsay Crooks, as al- ` 
ready mentioned, went to Mackinaw as agent for Mr. Asror, to 
complete the arrangements. In the spring 1816, the. goods of 
the American Fur Company were imported to New Youk, and 
thence. brought by way of the Lakes to Mackinaw. During 


*Of Judge Reavis, we have learned some additional facts from Hon Sotomon Juneau, and with 
reference to his death and burial, from P. G. GricNon, through Hon. H.8 Bainn, and algo from Col. 
X, Omps. He was born about the year 1752, at La Prairie, nearly oppoisite of Montreal, of a promi» 
Dent and respectable family. As mentioned in a note to the Ist vol. of the Wis Hist. Soc. Colls., we 
early find him at Detroit, and in thé service of the British Indian department, as a captain, and was- 
among the prisoners taken by the gallant Col. Groraz ROGERS CLARK at the capture of Vincennes, in. 
February, 1779, and taking the oath of neutrality, was permitted to return to Detror. In 1790, he 
settled at Green Bay, and appears to have been, ina small way, and a part of the time, engaged in the 
Indian trade. Mis first commission of Justice of the Peace he probably derived from the British 
authorities at Detroit, before the surrender of that post to the American government in 1796, and ba 
wubrequently received a similar commission from Gov. HARRISON of the Indiana Territory. In 1816 
and ?17, he made his home with Jonn Laws at Green Bay; and, in 1818, he was appointed by Gov, 
Cass of Michigan Territory, one of the Associate Justices of the court for Brown county, and the same. 
year, be removed to Little Kaukalin, about ten miles above Green Bay, and there sold liquor to the 
Indians, not unfrequently drinking freely with them, and sharıng in their frays, as well as in black- 
ened eyes and bruises, Thero he died alone, in the spring of 1822, for he was found dead in his cabin, 
He was about seventy years of age, His friends at Green Bay had his remains conveyed there, and 
buried in the old Catholic burial place, which was in thefpresent plat of Astor; but the bodies interred 
thero were subsequently removed to the presentjburying ground. No tablet marks his grave," He was 
never married, - - 

In this volumend its predecessor, several anecdotes illustrating Judge Reavme’s primitive mode of 
administering justice, hae bcon given; to which we add the following, from the interesting work o€ 
Mrs Kinzig: “There wag an old Frenchman at ‘the Bay, named Reaume, excessively ignorant and 
grasping, although otherwise tolerably good-natured. This man was appointed Justice of the Peace. 
Two meu once appeared before him, the one as plaintiff, the other as defendant. The Justice listened 
patientiy to the complaint of the one, and thegdefence of the other; then rising, with dignity, he pro-, 
nounced his decision: ‘You are both wrong. You, Bois-vERT, to the plaintiff, ‘you bring me one. 
load of hay; and you, ČRELY, to tho defendant, * you bring ine one load of wood; and now the matter: 
ia pettied.” It does not appear that any exceptions were taken to this verdict.” L, C. D. 
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that spring, several Montreal traders arriving at Mackinaw with 
Indian goods, probably not aware of the law of Congress prohib: 
iting British subjects from trading within the American territories; 
now took advantage of the order of the Secretary of the Tieasury; 
and sent their goods into the Indian country, under the nominal 
direction of a hired American clerk, to whom the goods weré 
invoiced, and who took the license in his name, and gave. proper 
bonds with security to the traders who owned them, who went 
along, ostensibly as interpreters, until the boat passed all the Amer- 
ican forts and agencies, when they assumed the ownership, and. 
proceeded as usual in their business—these clerks’ bonds were. 
considerad as a mere formality to evade the Jaw, and were worth 
so much brown paper, and no more. bd 


In the spring of 1817, the American Fur Company brought a 
large number of American clerks from Montreal and the United 
States, some of whom made good Indian traders and are yet in 
the country, but nearly one half of them were found not qualified 
for the business, and in the following spring many of them were 
discharged from Mackinaw, which was then the grand depot of 
the Indian trade. 


The American Fur Company, as had been the practice of the 
Mackinaw and South-West companies, made their outfits to Lake 
Superior, to the Mississippi, the head of St. Peters, and the Mis- 
souri. The boats for the Missisippi and Missouri trade passed 
through the north end of Lake Michigan from Mackinaw, thence 
through Green Bay to the settlement of that name; thence up 
the Fox River to the Little Kaukalin, where they made a portage 
of about three-fourths of a mile. JAvacvsriN Grienon had a trading 
house at this point, and kept teams to transport the goods'and 
furs, (the men taking the boats empty up or down the rapida, as 
the case might be) for which he charged about twenty cents per 
100 pounds. The boats then proceeded to Grad Chute, where 
the men made another portage of the goods or furs, and passed. 
the boat over the Grand Chute empty. Thence they proceeded 
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to the rapide at the lower end of Winnebago Lake, where they 
usually made‘half loads over the rapids into the lake. Thence 
they proceeded. npward to where the Fox river enters the lake, 
thence up Fox river through Puckawa Lake, and Lac de Boeuf, 
or Buffalo Lake, and some smaller lakes to the Portage of Wiscon- 
sin, where a man by the name of Roy resided, who kept teams 
and hauled goods, furs and boats across the Portage of one and 
one fourth miles from the Fox to the Wisconsin river, for which he 
charged forty cents per 100 pounds, and ten dollars for each boat. 


The boats then went down the Wisconsin to its mouth, and 
thence up the Mississippi about three miles to Prairie du Chien; 
the traders of the Lower Mississippi and Missouri, never going 
down without a short stop at Prairie du Chien, where they gener- 
ally spent some days in conviviality, dinnera, dancing, &c. Tra- 
dition says that many years since, when there were many winter- 
ing traders in both the Upper and Lower Mississippi, it was the 
custom of every trader visiting Prairie du Chien, to have in store a 
‘keg of eight or nine gallons of good wine for convivial purposes 
when they should again meet in the spring, on which occasions they 
would bave great dinner parties, and, as is the English custom, 
diink largely. But when I came into the country, there were but 
few of the old traders remaining, and the storing of wine at Prai- 
rie du Chien had become almost obsolete, although the traders 
were then well supplied with wine, and that of the best kind, of 
which they made very free use. It was then thought that a clerk 
in charge of an outfit must have his keg of wine, but after the 

Ameriean Fur Oumpany got fairly initiated into the trade, they 
— abolished thé custom of furnishing their clerks with this luxury at 
- at the expense of the outfit. As I have already said, the Indian 
trade of the Mississippi and Missouri and their tributaries was 
carried on frum Mackinaw as the grand depot of the trade of the 
North-West. . 


The traders and their elerks were then the aristocracy of the 
country ; and to a Yankee at first sight, presented a singularstate 
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of society. To see gentlemen selecting wives of the nut-brown 
batives, and raising children of mixed blood, the tradefs'atid 
clerks living in as much luxury as the resources of the county 
would admit, and the engagees or boatmen living upon soup müde 
of hulled corn with barely tallow enough to season it, devoid of 
salt, unless they purchased it themselves at a high price—all this 
to an American was a novel mode of living, and appeared to "be 
hard fare; but to a person acquainted with the habits of life of 
the Canadian peasantry, it would not look so much ont of the way, 
as they live mostly on pea soup, seasoned with a piece of pork 
hoiled down to grease ; seldom eating pork except in the form of 
grease that seasons their soup. With this soup, and a piece of 
eoarse bread, their meals were made; hence the change from pea 
soup to corn is not so great, or the fare much worse than that 
which they had been accustomed to, as the corn is more substan- 
tial than peas, not being so flatulent. These men engaged in 
Canada generally for five years for Mackinaw and its dependen- 
cies, transferable like cattle to any one who wanted them, at gen- 
erally about 500 livres a year, or in our currency, about $83 33 
furnished with a yearly equipment or outfit of two cotton shirts, 
one three point or triangular blanket, a portage collar, and one 
pair of beef shoes; being obliged, in the Indian country, to pur- 
chase their moccasins, tobacco, pipes, and other necessaries, at 
the price the trader saw fit to charge for them. Generally at the 
end of five years, these poor voyagewrs were in debt trom fifty to 
one hundred and fifty dollars, and could not leave the country 
until they had paid their indebtedness; and the policy of the 
traders was, to keep as many of them in the country as they could; 
and to this end they allowed and encouraged their engagees to get 
in debt during the five years, which of necessity required them 
to remain. : 

These new hands were by the old voyageurs called in derision, 
mangeurs de lard —pork-eaters—as on leaving Montreal, and on 
the route to Mackinaw, they were fed on pork, hard bread, and 
pea-soup, while the old voyageurs in the Indian country ate corn- 
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soup, and. such.other food as could conveniently be proeured.* 
These mangeurs de lard were bronght at considerable expense and 
trouble from Montreal and other parta of Canada, frequently de- 
serting after they had received some advance in money and.their 
equipment. Hence it was the object of the traders to keep as 
many of the old voyageurs in the country as they could, and they 
generally permitted the mangeurs de lard to get largely in debt, 
as they could not leave the country and get back into Canada, 
except by the return boats or canoes which brought the goods,’ 
and they would not take them back if they were in debt any- 
where in the country, which could be easily ascertained from the 
traders@t Mackinaw. But if’a man was prudent enough to save 
his wages, he could obtain passage, as he was no longer want- 
ed in the country. 


The engagements of the men at Montreal were made in the 
strongest language ; they bound themselves not to leave the duties 
assigned them by their employers or assigns either by day or night, 
under the penalty of forfeiting their wages; to take charge of and 
safely keep the property put into their trust, and to give notice of 
any portending evil against their employers or their interests that 
should come to their knowledge. It was the practice of the tra- 
ders, when anything was stolen from the goods during the voyage, 
whether on the boat or on shore, to charge the boat's crew with 
a good round price for it, and if anything not indispensable was 
accidentally left on shore at the encampment, they did not return 
for it, but charged it to the crew, as it was understood to be their 
duty, not the employer's, to see that every thing was on board the 
boat. These people in the Indian country became inured to great 
hardships and privations, and prided themselves upon the distance 
they could travel per day, and the small quantity of provisions 
they could subsist on while traveling, and the number of days 
they could go without food. They are very easily governed by 


i 
V The oxporienced voyageurs are'called Aicernanz or winferers, décording to SNELLING’S work on the 
North-West. re . . L. C. D, 
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a person who understands something of their nature and disposi- 
tion, but their burgeois or employer must be what they considera 
gentleman, or superior to themselves, as they never feel much rè- 
spect for a man who has, from an engagee, risen to the rank of a 
clerk. ' 


The traders in this country, at the time I came into it, were & 
singular compound; they were honest so far as they'gave ‘their 
word of honor to be relied upon ; and, in their business transac- 
tions between themselves, seldom gave or took notes for balances 
or assumptions. It rarely happened that one of them was found 
who did not fulfill his promises; but when trading 1n the Indian 
country, any advantage that could be taken of each offer in a 
transaction, was not only considered lawful—such as trading each 
other's credit—but an indication of tact and cleverness in busi- 
ness. Two traders having spent the winter in the same neighbor- 
hood, and thus taken every advantage they could of each other, 
would meet in the spring at Prairie du Chien, and amicably settle 
all difficulties over a glass of wine. 


There was not, at the time I came to Prairie du Chien, any Ini 
dian corn raised there. The traders for the Upper Mississippi; 
had to send down, for their corn which they used, to the Sauks 
and the Foxes at Rock Island, and trade with them for it. Tt is 
believed that the first field of corn raised at Prairie du Chien was 
‘by Tuomas McNair, an American, who had married a French girl 
and settled down to. farming. 


The farmers of Prairie du Chien appeared to be a more thrifty 
and industrious people than those of Green Bay; they raised a 
large quantity of small grain, such as wheat, barley, oats, peas, 
and also some potatoes and onions. Every two or three farmers 
united and had a horse flouring-mill—the stones being cut from 
the granite rock found in the country. There they ground their 
wheat,and sifted the flour by hand. The surplus flour was sold to the 
Indian traders for goods, or exchanged with the Indians fur veni- 
son, ducks, and geese, or dressed deer-skins, as there was no mon- 
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ey in circulation in the country. Any purchase made was Beye. 
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ble in goods from the traders or flour from the intiabitants, p a 


The manner in which the traders dealt with the farmers, was 
this; to let the farmer set his priee on anything that he had, te | 
sell, without grumbling or saying anything about its being high, 
as it was payable in goods; the trader charging his price for the 
goods—so each party got all he asked, and neither had cause dor 
complaint, bnt of course the tiader was not the looser by the. 
transaction. Mr. Mionavr Darssor related to me a transaction, 
which took place between himself and & farmer by the name of. 
Pierke Lariviere, This Lariviere wap ambitious to pags with, 
hie neighbors for the best farmer in the country, and went to Mr. 
Bxisnor to see what he was paying for flour, which I think y ; 
then six dollars per 100 lbs; but LanivrgR& desirous of the ae 
tunity of hoasting to his neighbors that he had gotten more for 
hie fl ur than they did, expressed a wish that Mr Bersnors woul 
pay him more than the market value for his flour, which Mr, 
Bxzrenors told him him he could not do. “Oh,” said Mr. Lars, 
VIERE, “ you can make it up by charging more for the goods with, 
which you pay me;” and so they closed the bargain, not to Mr 
Briszots loss. The prices compared somewhat like this: When 
flour was worth $8,00 per 100 ‘Ibs., hyson or young hyeon tea 
was worth $8,00 per pound; if fl ur was worth only $6.00, tea 
would remain the same price, when the farmer got $9,00 per bush- 
el for onions, and $1,00 per duzen for eggs, he: paid the dho, 
price for tea. The women of Prairie du Chien, mostly danglters 
of the Indian traders, had been raised in thé habit of drinking s 
great deal of tea in the Indian country, where other beverage tor 
children could not be procured, and it thus became fiom long 
habit with them almost a necessary of life, avd they wonld muke 
any sacrifice to obtain their favonte beverage. When eus were 
worth $1,00 per dozen, rosin snap was su $1, (0 per pound, ad 
calico that at this date, would be sold ut Prairie du Giren from 20 
to 25.cts.per yard, was then sold at $2,00 per yard ; clày pyewak 
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40 cts, each, and common tobagco at about $2,00 per pound. So. 
much ‘flour was made, at Prairie dà ‘Chien ; at this time. that’ in, 
1890 Josera Rorzrre contracted with the Government for supp y- 
ing thé two companies of troops at Fort ‘Orawford with it, they 
preferring the coarse flour of the Praitie which was swéet, to:the: 
fine flour transported in keel-boats in the long voyage from Pitts- 
burgh, which would be sour on its arrival. pee i i à 


Prairie du Chien is generally spoken of as an"old settled town. 
It i ig true that the Indians inhabited it many years since; and 
about the year 1737 the French established a trading post there, 
and built a stockade around their buldiugs to protect them froi 
the Indians, and from that day until'a fow years since it continued 
to be E trading and military post, and occasionally à worn out 
voyageur got inarried, and settled down ‘on a piece of land. Bü 
what advantages were ‘these old trading postè to the setilemeiit’ 
and developement of the country—such as Detroit, Kaskagkia, 
Cahokia, Vincennes, St. Louis and St. Charles? Al these placed’ 
remained stationary for many years, until the Americans emigra- 
ted to them, and took hold of them with their enterprise, when 
they at once improved, and inost of them became places of busi: 
ness and importance. 


Indian traders, as a, class, possess uo ente! prise, at least none 
that is of any advantage to the settlement and improvement of 
a country, They are enterprising in going into the unexplored 
Indian country to traffic, and collect furs and peltries ; ‘but 
I have never seen 3 man who made mioney in the Indian trade, 
apply. it to the ordinary improvements that foster and encourage 
the growth of a counfry—they have made money in a certain 
routine of business, with which they are acquainted, and fon fe 
invest it in some other business with which they are not famili illar 
Such has been the case with Prairie dy Chien, so long. noted 3 
trading post and garrison. 


-, The.lapd about Prairie-du Chien was not purehased from the 
Todians and, none surveyed, except the private claims:on thë 
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Praikio, fot/inauy years aftémtheGovofitbent took-iposdesdiórpufl 
itrds a military post. There were not; ubtit 1835, any! Adléritati¥? 
that.emigrated to the Prairie for eS aud-even thet, as the? 
edantry about was not: -in market, very iow. came, ~~ i ts 2i 
In the winter of 1818 ~19, Illinois was adwitted as a State i into 
the Union, and all that part of the country formerly belóhgitig to 
the territóries of Indiana and Illinois was attached’ to Michigan,” 
thén under thé governorship of Gen. Lewis Gass. In the spring 
of 1819, he set off the county of Brown,'ineluding all the country 
East of a North and South line running through the Portage of! 
Wisconsin to the Illinois line; and at the same time, set off thd’ 
county of Crawford, dading all the country West and South of 
theaforesaid line to the Missouri line, including what is now thë“ 
State of Towa and "Territory of Minnesota. 


Governor Cass sent, blank commissions for the different. five 
of the counties, to be filled up by the inhabitants. These had; 
been sent by Lieut. Col. Leavexworrs, then on his way; with the, 
Fifth Regiment of U. S. Infantry, to occupy Forts Crawford. and, 
Armstrong, and to build a fort at the mouth of St. Peters. Nios- 
OLAS Boirvix, Esq., was appointed to administer the oath to the. 
officers (of; ‘Cr awford county. Two companies of the regiment, 
were ‘sent to Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, under command of. 
Brevet Major Mastin, ‘and two companies to Fort Crawford under. 
Major Mustunzerc. Shortly after receiving the blank commie, i 
sions, the principal inhabitants assembled at the house of Niomo- 
tas Dornvis, Esq, and then the'difüculty was to find persons 
sufficiently acquainted with the business to fill'the offices and per; - 
form the duties. Finally Jonn W. Jounson, the U. 8. factor, Was 
selected a as the Chief Justice of the County Court. I was solici- 
ted to take the office of Associate Justice, or J udge of Probate, 
but being then young, and appearing much younger than I really. 
was, and’ knowing very little about the proceedings of courts, and. 
thinking that I had neither the practice nor dignity to hold aja 
dicial office, and that I should probably make myself ridiculous; 
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I declined either of the judgeships, but accepted the office of Jus- ‘ 
tice of the Peace. I had not then decided to make Prairie dn: 
Chien my future home, having hitherto spent my winters near the! 
head of St, Peter's river, in the Indian trade; but in the fall of 
1819 I took up my permanent residence at Prairie du Chien. 


Jonn W. JoHNson was a man of good sense and judgment, but 
had from quite,a young man held the appointment of U. S. factor, 
and resided in the Indian county where he could obtain but little 
knowledge of the proceedings of courts or the ordinary transac- 
tions of civilized life. The commissions of Associate Justices 
were filled up with the names of Momar Brispois* and Franow 
Bovrsitiine, both of whom from boyhood had been in the Indian 
country and had very little opportunity of witnessing proceedings 
at courts. WirrgED Owens was appointed Judge of Probate, 
and Niomnoras Bou.vin and Joun W. Jounson and myself Justices 
of the Peace; JounS. Finpuey clerk of the Court; Joun P. Gates 
Register of Probate, which also included the recording of deeds, 
and Tuomas MoNarr was appointed Sheriff. It should be remem- 
bered, that all these officers had to enter upon the duties of their 
several offices without forms to refer to or precedents of proceed- 
ings, and it cad astonish no person that the records of that day 
are without much form. Such was the organization of the county 
of Crawford, and I think that the materials in Drown were not 
much better, although several Americans by that time had settled 
at Green Bay. 


At the session of Congress of 18:9—'20, an act was passed to 
take testimony relative to the private land claims at Sault St. 
Marys, Mackinaw, Green Bay and Prairie du Chien, that were 
reserved to subjects of the British government under Jay’s Treaty ; 
and in the fall of 1320, commissioners were dispatched to the 
different places to take testimony. A Mr. Lex came to Prairie 
dn Chien. The most of those claims at Prairie du Chien were 


! $Instead of Vit. Brispors Hon M. L. Magarin, in the appendix to his Address before the Historical 
Bocicty, gives the name of N10HOLAS BOILYIN. L. C. D 
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fonnd to come under Jay’s Treaty, but there were several that 
wanted a year or more of coming under it. These facts being 
reported to Congress, they at a subsequent session passed an act 
giving to every settler who was in possession of land at the date 
of the declaration of war in 1819 against Great Britain, and who had 
continued to submit to the laws of the U.S., the lands he claimed. 
It is a matter of history, that the British took Mackinaw and sub- 
jected its dependencies to their government, including all the afore 
named places, and the most part of these claimants were ignorant 
Canadians and supposed themselves British subjects, not aware 
that if they did not-within a year choose, as stipulated in the 
treaty, to continue British subjects, they became American citi- 
zens; and when the British government took military possession 
of the country during the war of 1812—’15, the military officers 
in command considered them as British subjects, and ordered 
them to do military duty as militia. They were a conquered peo- 
ple, and feeling tha tthey owed no allegiance to the United States, 
took up arms in obedience to the orders of the British officers. 
There were some among them intelligent enough to know their 
position, but had they claimed to be American citizens and re- 
fused to take up arms, surrounded as they were by hostile Indi- 
ans, they would not have been safe—especially as the British 
officers did not believe in a British subject expatriating himself, 
and of course there was no law of the United States in the con- 
quered country to submit to. Notwithstanding all these circum- - 
stances being known to the officers of the army stationed at Sault 
St. Marys under Major Cortar, they got up a remonstrance to the 
Government, representing these people as traitors; in consequenge 
of whieh the patents were delayed, to the great annoyance and 
Rometimes to the great injury of the claimants. 


Sometime in the year of 1820, * WirrRED Owens of Prairie du 
Chien, then connected in business with the late Gov. MoNarr; of 
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© It was. iu 1819. Constant A. ANDREWS, who appears to have been from Pennsylvania, and was tee < 

terested in the Carver claim, wrote from Prairie du Chien, Feb, 1, 1819, to Rev, Dr, Samus. Perris s— 

SÄ am now building a saw-mill in company with BaTzLLs, on Yellow River, undera permission el: 
/ D 
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«Missouri, furnished the capital, and associated with two’ othér 
“nen by the name of Anprews and Dixon, built a saw-mill ön 
¿Black River, and commenced sawing lumber; but’ before they 
had dane much business the mill was burned, supposed to-have 
‘been set on fire by the Winnebagoes, who had then lately taken 
possession of that country, and claimed it as their own. The mill 
was not rebuilt, owing to the declared hostility of the Winneba- 
“goes to it. ' 


':'Tn the year 1820-21, the county authorities of Crawford erected 
'a jail in the old village of Prairie du Chien, in the rear of village 
"Tot No. 17 of that village, made of hewn oak logs of about one 
fot square ; the house was about 25 by 16 feet, and divided by 
the same kind of logs into a debtors’ and criminals’ apartments*. 


There is a tract of land nearly opposite the old village of Prai- 
rie du Chien in Iowa, which was granted by the Spanish Lieut. 
Governor of Louisiana to one Bazm Gard, and running 
‘through it, was a small stream or brook usually called Girard’s 
Creek; but, in 1823, the commandant of Fort Crawford had 
a party of men detailed to cultivate a public garden on the 

‘old farm of Girard, on said creek, and Martin Scorr, then a 
Lieutenant of the fifth infantry, and stationed at Fort Crawford, 
was directed to superintend the party. Fond of shooting, and a 
great shot generally, he took his dogs and gun every morning, got 
into his little hunting canoe, and spent the day in shooting wood- 
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tained from the commanding officer * * * For my own part, I apprehend no difficulty, if you 
; obtain permission from the Secretary of War, and can make them [the Indians] some presents.” On 
the 10th Nov. 1819, Mr AwNDREWS writes to D1, Peters, from “ Falls Rlack River." On the 2d day oj 
November I get a saw-mill arunning, not much inferior to any in the United Staters, * * The mill 
ia about thirty or torty miles east of Lake Pepin, The Sioux very willingly gave us permission to come 
here. There were seven chiefs in council—Leroy not there , the seven gave us five years ; LEFOY game 
back alter, and gave it forever. Iam very much pleased with my situation, Iwas obliged, on account 
_ Of iron, to go to the Prairie once, but was overjoyed on my arrival back, and now regret to leave sight 
of themill” * * * Here Iam happy to live—here I am willing to die. See Am, State Papers Public 
Lands, 1Y p.22. L. 0. D. 
* At this old log jail, a sergeant of the first regiment of U. S. Infantry was hung, 1n 1828, for shoot- 
- ing Lieut. McKurxzin of the same régrment ; and in 1838 or *84, a soldier of that regiment was executed 
. there for shooting Sergeant CorsjN in the now Fort Crawford. The old jail was burnt in 1834. 
. J. H. Uu 
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decks wtdi Were $lerity in'the: iibirshés About! thè ië, dha fame 
"Sg fà the 6vehing- would boast Uf the ‘nuriber that "had ‘ida eis 
duy: After while he gave the Greek the nddief "Bloody ‘Buh, 
Which nanio it still bears. The" nité -gëietally iy ugeedis’ do 
strangers the deg of sónié bloody: ‘battle having yén “fought 
‘there, and I have'béen frequently questidned’ ai 8 do: the ‘tradition 
-gelative tb it, and a few: 'yéafi 5 siti¢e the editér ‘OF ‘Sar ville l 
paper had somewhére picked up thé same romantic "idea, ‘and 
published a long traditionary account of ‘a bloody battle pretendd 
‘to have been fduglit there years ago. But the créek is iidebtéd 
Yor its name to the hunting exploits of Major Maris Borr, wiën 
‘a lieutenant, and stationed at Fort Crawford*. is 


. On the 16th of September, 1816, I arrived at Prairie du Chien, 
8 traders’ village gf between twenty-five and thirty houses, situa- 
ted on the banks’ of the Mississippi, on what, in high water, is an 
island. The houses were built by planting posts upright in the 
ground with grooves in them, so that the sides could be filled in 
with split Biber or round poles, and then plastered over with 
clay, and white-washed with a white earth found in the vicinity, 
and then covered with bark, or clap-boards riven from oak. 
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This village, now called the old village of Prairie du Chien, 
was designated by Lyons as the main vill age, ag it was so at the 
time he surveyed the private land claims of Prairie da Chien.— 
Tradition says the place took its name from an Indian Chief of the 
Fok tribe by the name of Oaren, or Dog, who had a village some- 
"Where on the Prairie near where Fort Crawford now stands. — 


Oan or Dog is a favorite name among the Indianseof the North- 
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a Scorr, at this date, was a young man, and had teen buta few years inthe army. He was a native 
ef Bennington, Vermont, and was educated at West Point. In his youth, he was famous among the 
abarp-shooters of the Green Mountain, never shooting gamein the body, but, at whatever height or 
Gistance, always striking the head, He would drive a nail into a board part way with à hammer, and 
then, taking the farthest distance at which his eye could distinctly see it, drive it home with bini uner- 
‘tng bullet. He served with distinction in the Mexican war under Gen: Scott; and at nearly, the ‘foge 
of that brilliant campaign, Brevet Lieut. Col. Martin Socorr was killed at the sangminary báttle, af 
Molino del Rey, Sept. 8th, 1847. He had seen much hard service, and always conducted himself wit 
great skil, caution. aud intrepldity, and was réspéctéd nnd belovéd for his integrity of Gharáeter/áh à 
for his great kindness and benevolence of heart. L. 0. D. 
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There were on the Prairie about forty farms, cultivated along 
under the bluffs where, the soil was firat rate, and euclosed in one 
common field, and the boundaries generally between them marked 
by a road that afforded them ingress and egress to their fields; the 
plantations running from the bluffs to the Mississippi, orto the 
slough of St. Fievle, and from three to five arpents wide. . The 

owners did not generally live immediately on their farms, but 
 elustered together in little villages near. their front, and 
were much the same description of inhabitants as those of Green 
‘Bay, except that there were a number of families of French ex- 
traction, entirely unmixed with the natives, who came from the 
French villages of Illinois. The farmers’ wives instead of being 
of the Indian tribes about, were generally of the mixed blood.— 
They were living in Arcadian simplicity, spending a great part of 
their time in fishing, hunting, horse racing or trotting, or in dane- 
ing and drinking. They had little or no ambition for progress 
and improvement, orin any way bettering their condition, provi- 
ded their necessities were supplied, and they could often collect 
together and dance and frolic. With these wants gratified, they 
were perfectly satisfied to continue in the same routine and habits 
of their forefathers before them. They had no aristocracy among 
them except the traders, who were regarded as a privileged class. 


' It was said, that about 1809 or 1810, a trader, an Irishman by 
birth, of the name of Cawrnzrr, was appointed by the U.S. gov- 
ernment sub-Indian agent at Prairie du Chien, and by the Gov- 
ernor of the Teritory of Illinois a Justice of the Peace. The 
currency of Prairie du Chien was at that time flour, and Oame- 
BELL char ‘ged for celebrating the rites of matrimony 100 pounds 
of flour, and for dissolving it 200 pounds, alleging that when peo- 
ple wanted to get unmarried, they would willingly give double 
what they would originally to form the matrimonial connection, 

In speaking of the courts of justice of the country, and of their 
eounty seats, Mr. Briszors related to me, that sometime previous 
to the war of 1812, he aud Mr. CawrszLL had a dispute about & 
heifer that was worth at the time perhaps eight dollars; and as 
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each believed it to be his property, they applied to the Jawyer at 
Oahokia to assist them in finding out who was the real owner.— | 
The mode of traveling in those days was in a canoe, manned 
with six or eight men tọ paddle, and taking with them some flour, 
tea and sugar for the burgeois; and some hulled corn and deer 
tallow, enough to season the soup for the men, depending upon 
shooting game by the way, or, buying wild fow] or venison from 
the Indians. The parties litigant were obliged to take their wit- 
nesses with them, paying them for their time and expenses, from 
their departure until their return home. The parties were also 
obliged to take a bundle of beaver skins, and dispose of them at ` 
St. Louis to pay the expenses of lawyers, &c; and the lawyers, 
as usual, were disposed to oblige the parties by putting over the 
case from time to time, and the parties continued the suit in this 
manner until it had cost them about fifteen hundred dollars each, 
when they took it out of court and settled it. But which retain- 
ed the heifer, if I ever heard, I do not now recollect. — 


The coutume de Paris so far prevailed in this country gener- 
ally, that a part of the ceremony of marriage was the entering 
into a contract in writing, generally giving, if no issue, the pro- 
perty to the survivor; and if they desired to be divorced, they 
went together before the magistrate and made known their wishes, 
‘and he, in their presence, tore up the marriage contract, and ae~ 
cording to the custom of the country, they were then divorced. I 
"was once present at Judge Assorr's at Mackinaw, when a couple 
presented themselves before him, and were divorced in this man- 
ner. When the laws of Michigan were first introduced at Prairie 
du Chien, it was with difficulty that the Justice of the Peace 
could pursuade them that a written contract was not necessary, 
and some of them believed that because the contract of marriage 
gave the property to the survivor, that they were not obliged to 
pay the debts which the deceased owed at the time of his death. 


There was an instance of this at Prairie du Chien. A man 


‘by the name of JEAN Marie Quen (de Lamouche), who had been 
16 : 


195 
married by contract, died withdut issue, Tleavitiie-a à widows" BORE 


personal property’ anda good firth, ‘but was inüébtéd to Jom ` 


Rorerre about $300, which his: sidow refüsed'to-pay, dNegthly 

that the conttact of marriage gave her all thé property ; ur 

could she be convinced to the contrary, antil T had rene a &dit 

against her and obtained a judgment. “ 
1 


When I arrived at Prairie du Chien, there were four companies 


of riflemen under command of Brevet Major Morean, building 
the old fort, which was constructed by placing the walls of the 
: quarters and store-houses on the lines, the highest outside, and 
the slope of the roof descending within'the fort; with block- 
houses at two corners, and large pickets at the others, so as en- 
tirely to enclose the fort. Joan W. Jouwsow, a gentleman from 
Maryland, was U. S. Factor, with a certain Mr. Bzrr as "assistant 
and book keeper, and Jonan P. Gares as interpreter. Col. ALEX- 
ANDER MoNarr, late Governor of Missouri, had the sutling of the 
fort, and his nephew, Tuomas McoNarr, and Jonn L. Finptry, 
were the clerks in his employ, and had charge of the business. 


There were then of the old traders residing at Prairie da Chien 
Josera Rorerre, MiomagL Briszois, Francis Bourainiisr and 
Jean BarrrrE FannrBAULT,al] Canadians of French extraction, 
except Francis Dourmmrms who was from France, and Nicnonas 
Boivin who was Indian agent, and held the commission of J ug- 
tice of the Peace under the government of Illinois Territory, 
whence he came. i 


At this time at Prairie du Chien the events of the war of 1842 
in that quarter, were fresh in the minds of every one. I leatnüd 
that in the spring or summer of 1814, the U. S. Government sent 
boats, made bullet proof, under a Captain Yezer, who was Th 
command of the boats, and a company of U. S. troops, undér 
Lieut. Perxus, to take and retain possession of Prairie du Chien. 
Pznxiws built a stockade on a large mound, on which Col. Dóus- 
man’s house now stands, and Capt. Yeer remained on board the 
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béáta, where! most:of thé /ataunition’ and ‘provisions were iod 
wa their was nó roonr for them ‘within the stockade. Pv gpl o^ 


Rdon' after ilie bidh aking out of the yar, ‘when the, American 
‘Offices in garrison àt Mackinaw, and the citizens ‘of that place 
Were yet ignorant of the commencement of hostilities, but appre- 
Hensive’ that war had been declared, some, traders were despatched 
to the old British post ‘and settlement of St. J osephs, on the eas- 
tori shore of Lake Michigan, for intelligence. As none of the 
‘traders returned, remaining absent so much longer than was 
deemed necessary, it naturally enough excited the suspicions of 
the commanding officer and the principal citizens of Mackinaw. 
Under the circumstazices, a council was held, at which it was de- 
termined that immediate information must be had from St. Jo- 
sephs, and the question then was, who could go there and not be 
‘suspected of beingaspy. After looking around and finding none 
qualified to go, the late Mionagn Dousuax, of Mackinaw, said that 
Te had an outfit in Lake Superior that ought, by that time, to be 
at St. Josephs, and he thought that he could go there and look 
aftér his property without being suspected. Accordingly he vol- 
'uhteered his services, and late in the afternoon he left Mackinaw 
for St. Josephs in a canoe. About dark, at Goose Island, fifteen 
miles from Mackinaw, he met the British troops on their way to 
that place, who took him prisoner, but released him on his parole 
‘that he would ‘go back to Mackinaw, and not give the garrison 
any information of what he had seen, but collect the citizens to- 
“gether at the old still-house on the southern side of the island, 
where a guard would be immediately sent to protect them from 
the Indians. This promise Mr. Dousman faithfully performed, 
and was probably the cause of saving many an innocent family 
from being brutally murdered by the savages, The British ar- 
rived, planted their cannon during the night, and in the morning 
sent in to the commanding officer a copy of the declaration of 
war, with a demand for him to surrender, which he complied with: 


Phe traders inthe British interest, resorting to Mackinaw as the 
British head-quarters of the North-West, learning of the Ameri- 
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can occupation of Prairie du Ohien in 1814, and anticipating, thet 
80 long as this force should remain there, they would be cut off 
from the trade of Prairie du Ohien, ite dependencies, and the 
Sioux country, at once sêt on foot an expedition for the re-capture 
of that place. The British officers and traders accordingly fitted 
out an expedition under the command of Col. McKay, of the In- 
dian department, an old trader; and under him were, a sergeant 
of artillery with a brass six pounder, and three or four volunteer 
companies oť the Canadian voyageurs, commanded by traders and 
officered by their clerks, all dressed in red coats, with probably 
one hundred Indians, officered by half-breeds,* Having madea 
secret march they arrived on the Prairie without being expected, 
and made the best display of red coats and Indians that they 
‘could. They made a formidable show, and the Americans not 
knowing of what materials they were composed, and supposing 
they were all British regulars, appeared to have been panic- 
struck. The sergeant had brought his field piece so well to bear 
that he hit one of the boats, I believe the one Yuisur was in. 
During this time the troops and Indians had made a move towards 
the fort, but keeping out of gun shot. On the boat being hit, 
Capt. Yutser had the cable cut, and swung round down the river, 
ordering the others to do the same, carrying with them the pro- 
visions and amunition of the garrison. After the boats had gone, 
Col. McKay summoned the fort to surrender, and having neither 
provisions nor amunition they had no other alternative, and ao- 
‘cordingly surrendered. The British took and kept possession of 
Prairie du Chien until peace, in 1815, thus opening the Indian 
trade to the traders at Mackinaw. The inhabitants of Prairie du 
' Chien being British subjects, were ordered into service by the 
British government to do duty in the garrison during the war. 
The British sergeant of artillery for hitting the keel-boat, was pro- 
moted by his government. 


Of the persons spoken of as resident traders of Prairie du Chien, 


*'There were at least a thousand Indians under Ool MoKay, as stated in the accounts of the timg, 
and not less than three pieces of light artillery. L, ©. D, 
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Josexzeu Rorzrrz, in connexion with the Indian trade, carried on 
farming, after the fashion of the country, pretty extensively. 
Micuaxt Drrnor, besides being a trader, curried on the business 
of baking, and farming to some extent, receiving of the inhabi- 
tante 100 pounds of flour and giving in return tickets fur fifty 
loaves of bread, and these tickets made a convenient change to 
buy trifles of the Indians with. None of the inhabitants pre- 
tended to make their own bread, but depended entirely upon the 
bake house. Jean Barriere FARRIBAULT did something in the line 
of Indian trade, and carried on a small farm, but soon after left: 
the Prairie to reside on the St. Peters River. * 


Among the other inhabitants of notoriety at that tin-e, was a 
Mrs. Menar, of mixed African and white blood. She came 
from some one of the French villages below, and was then mar- 
ried to Omark MENARD, a Canadian of. French extraction. She 
had been married twice previously, first to a man by the name of 
Dv Cuovquerrz, by whom she had two song, one of whom was in 
the employ of Mr. Astor in that unfortunate expedition of his 
gentin 1810 by sea and across the continent to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, now Oregon Territory. Her next husband was 
named Gaaner, by whom she had three sons and three dau ghters. 
After Gaanier’s death, she married Cuarntes Menarp, by whom 
she had three sons and two daughters. She was generally called 
by the inhabitants Aunt Mary Ann, and wasia person of conse- 
quence among them, being midwife, and the only person pie- 
tending toa knowledge of the healing art. Umil a fort was 
erected at Prairie du Chien, and a surgeon arrived there with the 
troops, she was sent for by the sick, and attended them as regularly 
as a physician, and charged fees therefor, giving thew, as she ex-^ 
pressed it, “ device and yarb drink.” She was an excellent nurse, 
and even after there were regular surgeons of the army stationed 
at Fort Orawford, Mary Ann continued to practice among ‘he in- 

* We learn from the Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society, that as carly se tib babii ct? 
eneamped opposite Mendota, Minnesota, trading with the Indians; and, in 1$22, be timed one of the 


eonatituent members of the Columbia Fur Company, of Minnesota. From the American State Papers, 
he appears to have removed to the St. Peters, in 1819, L. C. D, 
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habitants. . Whether they employed her because they: hadiumorg, 
faith in her skill, or because they :cóuld:pay.;her (with more. eate! 
as she took her, pay in the produce.of the’ couhtry,: but. was: ndi 
very modest in her charges, I, cannot with certainty. state; an& 
frequently utter the army physician -had attended a paticnta long: 
time, who perhaps for want of good:-nursing could not ba cured 
Mary Ann. wauld take the patient -home with her, and ‘by the 
force of good nursing and “yarb drink.” restore-him to health, so 
that we frequently joked the physician about-Magy. Ann’s supe: 
rior skill in the healing art. There are at this time many of 
her descendants residing at: Prairie du Chien, who are generally 
as industrious and orderly inhabitants as any others. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, of whom I haye previansly made mention as 
Indian Agent and Justice of the Peace, had passed to his long 
home before I came to the country, and I-found a Canadiani.of 
French extraction by the name of NiqHoxas Rorvin clothed with 
the dignified office of Sub-Agent and ‘Justice of the Peace. He 
had about thé same amount of education as Judge Reapms ot 
Green Bay, previously.spoken of, and about the same idea of ‘jns 
tice, and was nearly as arbitrary. His law. library -consisted of 
a single volime of old statutes of the North Western Territory, 
one of Illinois, and one of the Missouri Territory ; but in’ decid, 


' ing cases he paid no attention to the- statute, but decided accord- 


ing to his own idea of right.and wrong.* 


eee nn REY orem en NSC! e opener? fen Re a 


* Col. Borzyin’s trio volumes formed probably the first law library in “Wisconsin, except perhaps 
Judgo REAUME'S single volume of Blackstone ; one of which is now, by the courtesy of J udge Lodxwébn? 5 
ampug the collections of the Wis, Hist. Society. Ha did not propably often consult them, if weanay.; 
judge from his off-hand manner of administering justice, as related by Mrs. Kinzig in her Wau-Bun 
« gl, BoILviN'S office was just without the walls of the fort at Prairie du Chien, and^it was much the ' 
fashion among the officers ta lounge an there of a morning, té find sport for anadle-hour; and to;takea.. 
glass of brandy and water with the old gentleman, which he called taking a little * quelgue-vhose.’ A 
soldier, named Fey, had been accused of stealing and’ killing a calf belonging to M. Roerts, and the! $ 
constable: bricklayer of the name of Bstr, had been dispatched to arrest the :culpnt and bring hin $63; 
trial. While the gentlemen were making ther customary morning visit to the Justice, à noise was. 
heard in the: entry, and a knock at the door, 


* Come in? cried the old gentleman, rising and walking toward the door. 
-Béll—Here. sir I have brought Fry-to you, as you ordeted 
gust tice PR on greet rascall Whet. for ‘yor kikt M. Mord ei 7 
LE. E not kill M pomes 2i dk 
ME st) Yoi tie; you great sat Ban take tin i to jail,’ “Coie, gén nilemés, 
ee take ae quelque-chose” Tarat Be Ra wk 


M 


ORDEI Ü pxexpee MoN FUN DM hag» Papua 
s pr hs is clerks in the han JRE iso epe js 
nd afterwards captain, of the militias and dom da Bodo 


OMAS MoN are: shortly hemlet married a daught 

Mr. pipes a respectable f farmer of e arta apd dM 
matted a Miks Hostess, à a half ised? of ‘Mire. xir 
qiltirtbr Blood’ bf the’ Siik’ ation: Upon learning. pm Lar 
tidns of ‘His clerks, of. MoNÀm n naturá fly p Via tl hey, 
vére'attending nioré to ‘their own’ leasnré fan! to his “matt ateta, 
and‘sént a man by the name of Wiiriip Owens, a Kentuckian 
to wliom he save an interest i in the business, , and dicti te 

Nam and Fixprzy from his employ. 


y 


' IB 
 MóNAIE went ‘to farming. | Finpiey went te Macki pam and 


ee by the assistance ‘of Mr. Roveyrs, . a small 1 asgorte, 
üt of goods, ang | attem pied ti to trade at, ‘Prairie « du, , Chiens bart 

i there was then: no RE ey. in eireulatiou, except, what little came, 

fim ‘the Tew troops | stationed ` at ‘the fort, and goods were, then, 

saling very high at Mackinaw, he ‘did not suegeed in busine 

a Ai before the close of the year turned over to Ar. Rorerrg his, 
Sek and assets towards: the payment of the purchase, which was; 

geo of Messrs. BERTHELOTTE, and Rovere. | 


E aie 
y the spring ‘of 1817, 9 Roman Catholic Priest, from/Bt, Lonia 
galled, eng, Pres, visited Prairie du Chien., He was the. dint 
that had been there for, many years, and perhaps since the settles 
ment; and organized , the Roman Cathli¢,Chureh, and distunbed: 
some « of the domestic arrangements of the inhabitants. He found: | 
several, women, who had; lett their husbands and were living. with: 
other men ; these he mage: by the terror of his:church to return. 
and ask. pardon of their husbands, and to Ka ae back by ast 
Which, they, of ,course.could npt refuse.. ;; 

Brevet General SuvrnE, the Coin of the Rifle: Beginicnli 
who;came to; Prairie du Ghien to. erect, Fort, Crawford in.d846, 
had,arrived,in June, and selected the mound where the.stoekadéi 
had been, built, andthe ground in front, o ingladesthe,mons thickit 


edlen dila CS 
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ly inhabited part of the village: The grou ind thus selected ox 
etókched i üpon the ancient baryitig å gronn nd o o ‘the Pistia, Y 


"o were "obliged to remove’ their déad to ané thes 
face. 


` During the winter of 1816. or early in the spring of 1817, Liegt, 
Ool. Tarsor CuAMBERS arrived at Fort Crawford,, and assumed. tha 


command, and the houses in the village being : an obatrpction to, 


‘the garrison, in the spring of 1817, he ordered those houses in front 


and about the fort. to be taken down by their owners, and removed, 


-to the lower end of the village, wheré he pretended to give them; 


lots. When Gen. Suyrae first arrived at Prairie du Chien, be 
arrested MronaEL Bartszow, then the most prominent citizen of the 
Pruirie, and placed him under a guard of ‘soldiers for several 
days, charging him with treason, for having taken up arms again d 
thé United States. "After keeping him in duress for Seve 
days, he was sent on board of a boat under a guard to St. Lopis, 
Geri. Suyrue refusing to let Mrs. Besso send ber husba 
pückagé of beaver to raise money in St. Louis to pay ‘big, ex ex. 
pensés. The guard took him to St. Louis and landed him: on, 
levée, where they left him, not having delivered him oyer to ,t 
civil authorities, or instituted any Proceedings ‘against him, jut 
lef him there without money or theans to return home. Bit ‘Mr. 
Baeissors was known in St. Louis, at least by reputation, “ity 
readily found friends who assisted him to return home.  Düri 
Hie-absence the commandant, who I believe was Lieut. Col. Fii- 


. Ibron, ordered Mrs. Brissuts ‘and: family out of “Her house, dud 


tööl possession of it, in which to spread the contractor's: g 
dryyand also to»k possession of Mr. Berssom’ bake. -hoùge, hs 
about two hundred cords of dry-oven wood, ‘which was ied ! 
the commissary or contractor, for which aggrésbions and in tii 
Mr,..Berenow received no compensation. + 


Althaagh ina time of: peace, and our Government had reSgied 
thacconftry-by treaty stipúlatión, the offitu af- ‘the'arniy retak 
the idbubirikote ats conquered peopiles aid: the” eid as 


or hiv 


Hig, 
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sumed all the authority of governors of a conquered. country, 
&rraigning and trying the citizens by courts-martial, and sentencing 
*-them to ignominious punishments. This was more particularly 
; the case under the reign of Col. Ogawnxns, who was a brave sol- 
dier in the field, but a weak man and not qualified for a comman- 
dant, as he was generally governed by some favorite officer or 
officers, who not being responsible for the outrage committed by 
` their superior, would induce him to do acts to gratify their whims 
or prejudices. 
, Carus Menarp, the husband of the notable Mary Ann, was . 
arrested, having been charged with selling whiskey to the soldiers, 
He was brought about tive miles from his residence under a guards 
tried by a court-martial, whipped, and with a bottle hung to his 
` neck, marched through the streets, with music playing the Rogue's 
"March after him. ` Menar protested that he had not sold liquor 
“to the soldiers, but that they had asked him for it, and that he 
refused to let them have any, as he did not keep liquor for sale, 


And during Col. Caamsnrs’ reign, for some alleged immoral con- 
duct he banished Josera Roverrs to an island, about seven miles 
above Prairie du Chien, where he obliged him to pass the winter, 
but in the spring permitted him to return to the village to attend 
to his business, as his outfits were coming in from the Indían 
country. 


Mr. Barsnors informed me that he had resided in Prairie du 
Chien about thirty years ; * and there was an old Scotchman by 
the name of Jamis Argp, T connected with the company by which 
I was first employed in the Indian trade, who generally wintered 


* Mr. BRISBOIS, in 1820, gave evidence before Mr, Ler, the government commissioner, that he had 
Péen thirty-nine years in the country, and was then sixty years of age; and this would give the year 
7181 as the year of his coming to Prairie du Chien; L. C. D. 


$ Mr. Arrn was from Mackinaw, and was s worthy man and enterprising trader. His field of operations 

was mainly with the Sioux or Dakotas, in what ia now Iowa and Minnesota, On the return of Lrwig 

and CLARK’s expedition in 1806, they met Mr. Airp with two trading boats above the Big Sioux Hives, 

. én the Missouri; and in their Journal they speak of him as ` s very friendly and liberal gentleman.” 
In 1812, he had a trading: post at Mendota, L. 0. D, 
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[3 
2 among the Sioux Indians, and had been a trader abont forty years, 
t Phere wag also another man by the name of Doncan Granas, who | 
"had been engaged in the Indian trade about tho same tength of 
time, and was captain in the British Indian Department during 
the war, from whom I obtained considerable information of the 
7 Indian countr , and of the earlier days of Prairie du Chien. 


Prairie du Chien was, at this time, an important post for Indian 
trade, and was considered by the Iudians as neutral ground, where 
different tribes, although at war might visit in safety ; but if hoe 
tile, they had to beware of being caught in the neiglboshood, 
going or returning. Yet I never heard of any hostile move- 
ment on the Prairie after they had safı ly arrived. 


The factories which Jons W. Jounson had charge of, were es- 
tablished by au act of Congress previous to the war of 1812, for 
the humane purpose of preventing the British traders from extor | 
tions on the Indians, and of counteracting British influence over 
them, which they exercised through the traders. But unfoitu- 
nately they had the contrary effect, and through the bad manage- 
ment of the traders, the Government of the United States was 
made to appear contemptible in the eyes of the Indians. Thoidea 
was then prevalent in the U.S, that the must sleazy and cheap 
goods were what the Indians wanted, whereas the blankets fur- 
nished by the British traders, although of coarse wool, were thick 
and sub-tantial, and so-were the cloths and calicoes, while those 

` furnished by the Americans were greatly inferior. It was many 
years before Mr. Asror, with all his wealth and sagacity, could ob- 
tain in Englaud suitable blankets and cloths for the Indian trade, 
and algo the proper guns. There was, at that time, an Indian gun 
m inufaetured in England, called the North West gun, of simple, 
plain and strong construction, and if was understeod that the 
manufacture of blankets, cloths and guns was so much under the 
influence of the North West Fur Company, that an American 
could not procure the genuine article, and hence the goods fur- 
nished by the factors were all of an inferior aiticie, except 
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tobacco; and the British traders took especial pains nen they 
happened, to have a poor article, to’ éall it American. ' They 
had been furnished for many years with their tobacco from AL 
bany, an inferior article, made iuto carrots of from two to "tide 
-pounds ; and when the American tobacco in plugs, and of a toler- 
able good quality, was introduced among them, they admitted 
that it was the best. . 


when I firet came to the country, it was the practice of the old 
traders and interpreters to call any inferior article of goods Amer- 
ican, and to speak to the Indians ina contemptuous manner of the 
“Americans and their goods, and the goods which they brought in- 
to the country but too generally ‘warranted this reproach. But 
alter Mr. Asrog had purchased out the South West Company and 
"established the American Fur Company, he succeeded in getting 
suitable kinds of goods for the Indians, except at first the North- 
West Indian gun. lle attempted to introduce an imitation of 
them, mauufactured in IIolland, but it did not succeed, as the In- 
dians soon detected the vifference. 


At that time there were “generally collected at Prairie du Chien 

"by the traders and U. S. factors, about three hundred packs of one 

buadred pounds each of furs and peltries, mostly fine furs. Of the 

' different -Iudian tribes that visited and traded more or lees at 

Prairie da Chien, there were the Menomonees from Green Bay, 

who frequen']y wintered on the Mississippi; the Chippewas, who 

resided on the head waters of the Chippewa and Black rivers; the 

Foxes, who had a large village where Cassville now stands, called 

Penah--i. e. Turkey ; the Sauks, who resided about Galena and 

| Dubuque; the Wiunebag es, who resided on the Wisconsin River; 

the owas, who then had a village on the Upper Iowa River; Wa- 

paABHAW's band of Sioux, who resided on a beautiful Prairie on the 

Yowa sido of the Mississippi, about one hundred and twenty miles 

ab ve Praiiie du Chien, with occasionally a Kickapoo and Potta- 
wattamie. 

. The Sauks and Foxes brought from Galena a considerable quan- 

l 
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tity of lead, monlded.in the earth, in bars about two feet lon 7 
‘and from six to eight inches wide, and from two to four inch 
thick, being something of an oval form, and thickest in the prr 
dle, and generally M to the edge, and weighing from thirty 
to forty pounds. It was not an uncommon thing to sée a Fox 
“Indian arrive at Prairie du Ohíen with a hand sled, loaded with 
twenty or thirty wild turkies for sale, as they were verygplenty 
about Cassville, and occasionally there were some Killed opposite 
Prairie du Chien. 


About the year 1822, a man by the name of HARDIN PERKINS, 
from Kentucky, came to Prairie du Chien for the purpose, of 
building a saw-mill in the Indian country, and obtained permis- 
sion from Major TarafeRRo, then agent. for the Sioux Indiang, 
"with the consent of the Indians, to erect a saw-mill on their land 
on the Chippewa river and tributaries; but Pzexims not having 
the capital to carry out his project, or sufficient influence to ob- 
tain the permission of the Indians to erect this mill, solicited 
Josgeg liorgrrE and myself to join him, which we did, and con- 
tracted with WasasHaw’s band of Siouz, who elaimed the 
Chippewa River country, for the privilege of erecting a mill and 
„cutting timber for it, paying them. about $1000 per year in goods, 


and furnished Perkins the necessary means for the purpose ; and 
"he was to take charge of and conduct the business. He pro- 


. ceeded to Menomonee River, a tributary of the Chippewa, and on 

, a small stream running into the Menomonee, about twenty miles 
„from its mouth, erected a saw mill and had it so near done that 
"he expected to commence sawing in a very féw days, when one of 
° those sudden freshets to which hilly countries are subject, came 
upon him and swept away the dam, mill and appendages, |: and 
, PzREINS returned to Prairie du Chien with his family and hands, 
“having suffered during his residence there considerable, from fear 
of the Chippewa Indians who resided near, and sometimes visited 
the mill builders. 


Col. SNELLING, who ana at Fort Snellin g, had E 


sary! 


since Perxins and his men ei operations, threatened to 
send’a force and destroy the fill; saying the Indian Agent had rid" 
arithority to give permission to build mills in the Indian countr d 
The parties being pretty well convinced df the fact, and that ug 
SNELLING had malice enough to carry out his threat, if for nothing" 
elie but to punish Mr. Rorerrz, with whom he had séme difficulty,’ 
concluded not to rebuild, until they could be authorized by sòmé 
better authority; supposing then that the Secretary of War had ' 
that power; and Mr. /RorEPTE and myself made up our minds to“ 
pocket the loss, and let Perxuvs off with the loss of the few arti- 
clés he had furnished and his sérvices, which amounted to about 
fifteen hundred dollars. It’ proved a bad speculation to all par 
ties. The annuity we agreed to pay the Indians for the privilege 
of building the mill and cutting timber, being stopped during the" 
time there was no work on the mill, the Indians insisted upon its 
payment, and inquired the reason we did not go on with thó work. 
We were obliged to tell them that their Great Father would not 
allow us to do so. "They gaid they had given us permission, and 
that the country was theirs, and their Great Father had no right ` 
to say anything about it. ë 


In the fall of 1829, returning from St, Louis, I met at Galena 
Major Joan Bipprs of Detroit, who had then been elected our 
delegate to Congress from Michigan, and enquired what he could’ 
do for me, or the people of Prairie du Chien at Washington. I 
then related to him the situation in which I and Mr. Roterts were 
pldced with regard to the mill and annuities to the Indians. He 
told me that when I got home, if I would address him at Wash- 
ington, stating our case, that he would attend to it. I wrote to: 
him a fall statement of the case and difficulties, and Major Bmore: 
obtained for us from the Secretary of War permission to erect? 
mills, &c., provided we contracted with the Indians through ue 
Indian Agent at Prairie du Chien. 


‘We renewed our contract with.the Indians, through their agenía, 
andjin May, 1830, sent a mill-right who was also a partner, a sue, 
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perintendent, carpenter and blacksmith, with laborers, provisions, 

teams, and toole,to erect a mill on the Chippewa River or ita. 

tributaries. The mill-right selected the site of the old dam of. 

Parxins for his dam, aud built the mill on the Menomonee River,” 
and dug a canal across a point of Jand from the small stream to 
the mill. The hands we were obliged to employ were mostly 
Canadians, and we engaged the wife of one of them, a Menomonee 
half breed, as cook for the hands. Few Americans can manage 
the. Canadian voyageurs to advantage. They suppose that they 
must be treated with the same familiarity as American laborers, 
and reason them into doing their duty ; but this is not the proper 
treatment. The voyageur has been so long accustomed to look | 
upon his employer as his superior, and to be treated by him as 
his inferior, that so soon as he is treated as American hands expect 
to be treated by their employer, they at bnce conceive a contempt 
for him, and become mutinous. Such was the case with our 
superintendent, and he proved not to be qualified to superintend 

any kind of men or busine:s, and all the hands looked upon him , 
with contempt. l 


Three or four Chippewas came to them and the Menomonee 
half breed woman, she being the only one that understood the 
Chippewa language, and told them that if they did not leave there 
they would kill them all. This was about night-fall, and the eu- 
perintendent was so much alarmed that at dark he got into a canoe 
with one man, as much frightened as himself, and went down in 
the night over the rapids, that were difficult to navigate even in. 
the day time, leaving orders with the men to load the provisions, 
tools, &c., into the boat, and to start in the morning down the 
Ghippewa River near to its mouth, which they did, driving the 
oxen by land. The superintendent, whose name was Armstrona, . 
arrived at the Prairie evidently much alarmed, and gave me a 
terrible account of hís escape; and not until he had been at the 
Prairie some considerable tine did he inform me that he had or- 
dered all the men to leave the mill, and that they were probably 
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on their way down. I was then gatisfed that my presence was . 
required there, unless I intended to gbandon the mill ; and it being, 
in the hot weather of August, I did not feel, much inclined to make, 
& voyage in a canoe exposed to the spo, but from the materials We. 
had to deal with, I saw at once that it was necessary. 2 


I had a canoe manned with ghalf breed Winnebagd, sii spoke! 
Chippéwa, and together with’ Arusrrone-and the Frenchman who: 
had come down with him, put out at once, taking in my ‘cative:: 
provisions enough for myself and crew to reach the mill. We 
had proceeded about forty'miles up the Mississippi, when early, 
in tle morning at a sand bar, in the middle of a channel, and . 
about one fourth of a mile from the shore, I met à canoe witha 
Menomonee half breed and a large athletic Ohioan by the name. 
of HagrWELL, whom I had nevér geen before. Armstrona had. 
engaged him as carpenter, and taken him to the mill without my , 
having seen him, or knowing his name. I asked them where they 
were going, and they said to the Prairie. I said, ** no!l—yon must: 
return with me.” I knew that the half breed would obey without 
difficulty, but IIagrwELL said he was going to the Prairie, and I 
knew in order to take all of them back, I must take these back as 
I met them. TARTWELL was a strong man and armel with a | 
rifle, but I eaid to hiim, “ this canoe at least is mine, and does: not 
go to the Prairie; you can take your choice, either to go back, » OF, 


to remain on this eand-bar.? l 


He concluded to go back, and for fear that they might give me, 
the slip, I got into the canoe with thea and we proceeded up the 
river about ten miles jarther, where we met all the Canadians, 
with the half-breed My nomenee woman, when we : ali put ashore, 
I told tbem that they must go back to the will, which they refused. 
` todo. Isoon discovered, as I had suspected, that the woman was. 
the leader of the party, and I bribed ber to go back. She con- 
sen'ed, and the others followed her example She and her hus-. 
band were in a large canoe, not half finished, which would go. 
hard up stream, From the manner of her consenting so readily 
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to return, I suspected that she fhtended as soon as they could lag: 
alittle behind, and get some point between me and them, to slip- 
down the stream, which I afterwards-learned was really their in«t 
tention ; to prevent which, I told them, as they were weak-liand-.. 
ed, and had a heavy canoe, that I would embark with them’ and: 
help them paddle. I paddled all day, and made a good day’s 
work up stream, and encamped in a channel of the river opposite 
to Wapasnaw’s Prairie. 


The men had only taken provisions enough to last them to the 
Prairie, and it was soon seen that my stock would not be sufficient 
for the additional mouths until we reached the boat. In camp at’ 
night one of the men named Franots La PorwrE, a native of 
Prairie du Chien, and well acquainted with the customs of the' 
Indians, told me that it was but a short distance across the coun- 
try to the Chippewa, where the boat then was; and proposed to- 
go there, take a canoe and meet us with provisions, which I re- 
quested him to do. He accordingly after breakfast borrowed ga 
gun, took some crackers in his pocket, and started across, while 
we proceeded up the channel along under the bluffs ior about five 
miles to where the canoes cross the Mississippi to the western’ 
side. Just as we were about putting off from the shore, LA Pornre 
came running down the hill hallooing “Indians!” The canoes . 
were all putting out into the river, but I ordered the canoe that I 
was in to put to shore, and take the man in, confiding, at the 
time, in his statement. 


La Pomme had on, when he started, two cotton shirts, and when 
he returned one of thé shirts was nearly cut from him, and several 
stabs through the other. -He had thrown away all his ammuni- 
tion and his hat, and stated that after crossing the hill and getting 
into a ravine of tall grass, that five Chippewa Indians suddenly 
surrounded him, took away his powder, shot and provisions, cut 
his hat and shirt all to pieces, called him a dog, and would have 
taken his gun had he not begged hard to retain it, telling them 
that it was not his. He told so probable a story of what would 
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iiafurally be the conduct of a war party of Indians, that I at. fira, 
believed him, but we stopped shortly after for dinner, and although 
the men pretended to be much afraid of the Indians; I discovered, 
something in their conduct-that satisfied. me, that it .was a hoax; 
They proposed to turn back to Prairie du Chien for fear of tha; 
Indians, but.I told them that I was never in the habit of tuming 

back through fear, until J saw there, was really danger, and that-[, 
didnot require them to run any risk which I would not myself; 
freely share. . EE 


"We finally proceeded on quietly until near the month of Riveire 
Au Boeuf or Buffalo River, when AnMsTRONG and the man who camé; 
down with him, who were actually in great fear, as they were not 
in the secret of the plot, discovered an Indian on the bluffs below! 
its mouth, or imagined they did, and gave the alarm of * Chippe-- 
wal” But we met some Sioux at the foot of the bluffs, and they: 
said that it could not be Chippewas, as they had the day before 
been hunting over there and thought it probable that some of 
their people might still be hunting there. So we proceeded to.a' 
point opposite to the mouth of the Chippewa River, and encamp- 
ed for the night. I 


So much had been said about danger from the Chippewas, that 
I began to believe there was something in it, and must confess 
that the next morning I entered the narrow mouth of the Chip- 
pewa, fringed with bushes, with some fear that some Indian might. 
be .hid, and fire upon us without giving notice of his presence ; 
but once in, the feeling of fear wore off, and we proceeded on' 
with little to eat until about 10 o'clock, when we came to a Me-, 
nomonee lodge, where we found a great deal of venison, and a, 
quantity stuck up around the fire cooking, to which we did ample. 
justice, We then proceeded about ten miles up the river, where 
we found the boat and three Americans who had remained with 
it, ‘But they refused, as well as the Canadians to go back to the 
mill under the superintendence of Armsrrone; and from all ac- 
counts.of the men, as well as-from what I had seen of him, I Was 
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satisfied that he was not calculated to conduct such a business, ' 
and I concluded that the best way to get rid of him, was to pur. : 
chase him out, even if I had to give more than he was justly 
entitled. His fear of the Ohippewas was such, that he did not ~ 
wish to return. He owed me about five hundred dollars, which | 
would not be worth' much if he left the mill; yet, to get rid of 
him, I gave him that, and took a quit claim of all his claims upon 
the mill, and let him have a small canoe in which he descended ; 
the river. | 


- My people agreed to go back to the mill, provided I would get 
the Menomonees to. go up the river with us, but I had no inter-. 
preter in whom I could confide, a3 my half breed Winnebago had 
joined his comrades, the Canadians, against me. So I sent down 
for the Menomonees at the lodge we had passed, to come and go 
with us; but presume that the half breed Meuomonee woman 
had instructed them how to act; for althongh I offered them a 
high price, they pretended to, be afraid of the Chippewas, which 
I was satisfied was not the case, and declined to go, unless anoth- 
er band who were hunting on the Chippewa, above the mouth of 
the Menomonee River, would go with them. So I sent an Indian 
for them, and proceeded on with my boat, and encamped on a 
sand-bar opposite the Menomonee River, and waited for the Ian- 
dians until about noon the next day, when they arrived, but did 
not want to go into the Menumofee, expressing their fears.of the 
Chippewas. I offered them a keg of powder, a bar of lead, and 
promised, when they next came to Prairie du Chien, to give them 
a keg of whiskey ; but they still declined going, reiterating their 
apprehensions, which I waa satisfied were feigned for the occasion, 
and that they were but playing their part as instrneted by the 
half breed woman. Believing such to be the case, I ordered the 
mien to put the things in the boat, telling them that I was not 
afraid of the Chippewas, and should go to the mill. Upon this, 
some of the Canadians showed a disposition to mutiny, but I had 
made up my mind to go, and knock down the leader with a cln? g 
and force them to accompany me. How I should have succeeded - 
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I do. not know, but at that moment the Indiavis finding that I was’ 

determined, to go: without them, said they would go and we proceed." 

ed up the “Meuomonee River abqut niae miles, where we eti 
cam ped. 


$34 


The Winnebago and Aian half breeds unloaded one of 
the canoes and said ‘there was a lake near there, EL that they, 
would go and shoot elk; but.in about an hour they returned, 
apparently much alarmed, ‘and said they saw tracks of Indians 
around the lake. But the Menomonee; who had agreed to go 
with us fearing to loose their promised pay if we went back, said 
that the tracks weré not Chippewas but Menaomonees, as some of 
their people had been there that day hunting. The next day we 
procee led on up the river without any thing of note until we 
re&ched. the mill, except oceasionally seeing a Chippewa in imagi- 
nation. à 


There was among the carpenters of my party a discharged sol- 
dier of the name of Torxes, who wis a better mill-wright than 
ARMSTRONG, and upon whom, as I afterwards learned, ARwsTRONG 
had depended to build the mill. ^ I then made a bargain with 
Isaac Saunpers, one of the carpenters Armstrong had taken up, 
giving him an interest in the mill to superintend it, and engaged 
Homes by the day to build the mill. There had been very little. 
work done during thesummer, and they did not get the mill ready : 
to commence sawing until March, 1831; and by the Ist of June 
following, bad sawed about 100,000 feet of lumber. lt was im- 
possible at that time at Prairie du Chien to get any other hands 
than Canadians, except occasionally a discharged soldier; ‘and. 
among the Americans that were at the mill, there was not one 
who knew how to construct a raft. 


The Cinadian manner of rafting had been to lay two floats of 
tiniber about ten inches square, and raft the boards on them, and: 
they rafel our lumber in that way; but when they had completed 
the rafr, they found there was uot water enough to float it, the: 
water'being very low that spring. As many of the men’s time 
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would be out in May, I went up with another set of hands to eup-. 
ply the places of those that would come away with the raft.’ Bat 
on arriving there, I found the water very low, and the Canadians | 
declared that the lumber could not be rafted out of the river. It' 
appeared that we would have to wait for a rise of water; and hav- 
ing a double set of hands, I concluded to build another mill, ona 
stream about one mile from the other. I set the hands to work? 
getting out timber for the dam, mill, &c. US 


Tbe Canadians who had first gone there, and went back with 
me against their will, and whose times were about expiring, were 
still disposed to be mutinous, and declared their intention of not 
waiting for a rise of water to get the timber out, and of leaving 
as soon as their time should expire. I told them that they could | 
not leave until they took down the lumber; that I wonld pay them 
for their time, and that they could not get permission to go unlegs 
they took it by force, and that, I did not think, would be very 
safe for them to attempt while I was there, and if they cut a pine 
tree to make a canoe of, I would have them prosecuted and im- 
prisoned-—and, as a Canadian is much afraid of a jail, they con- 


cluded to continue their work. 


During the time I was contriving how this lumber was to be got 
to the mouth of the Menomonee, and talking with Horwxs one. 
day about it, he told me he had somewhere seen lumber rafted 
over rapids by luying one sawed board or slab lapping about half 
its length upon another, after the manner of shingling, and thug. 
repeat and combine until the raft or crib should be formed; and 
that it would hang together in passing over any rapids. Upon 
this hint [ caused a crib to be made, but the men said it would 
drown any one who would be fool-hardy enongh to take it over 
the rapids. I waited till the following. Sunday, when the, men 
would be idle, and then told two of the hands that if they would 
take that crib to the mouth of the Menomonee, I would pay them. 
one dollar each. They did so without accident, and returned by. 
land before night, and reported that the lumber could be taken 
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“down | in that way” ‘without any ‘dificulty. "The men now went to 
work and rafted 1 its got it ‘nearly all to the moth of the river, 
when about the let of J une, it commenced raining, and continued 
most of the time very hard fora fortnight. The stréam on which 
our ‘dam ' Was, rose in about twelve hours something like twelve 
feet, and the Menomonee River about the same, carrying away 
the dam, and ewepping the loose made cribs of lumber from their 
“moorings, and scattered the lumber over the bottoms of the Me- 
nomonee and Chippewa Rivers. ' About fifty thousand feet of this 
“lumber, was afterwards recovered in a damaged state, at a great 
expense, and taken to St. Louis and sold at a reduced price. , Such 
were ‘some of.the difficulties attending the early attempts at lumber- 
ing in this country. The only hands that could be employed were 
“ihe Oanadian mvoyayeurs; they ‘could row a boat well, or run a 
raft, but that was about the extent of their knowledge of lumber- 
ing. Occasionally you conld pick up a discharged soldier that 
“had Soie knowledgé of the business, ‘and thesé were the materials 


that pioneer sawmill propiïctors had to use, and manage as best 


‘they, could, ; 


Shortly after diis: Danie, Wairney, of Green Bay, obtained 
from the Secretary-of War a.similar permit to that granted to Mr. 
Bove and myself, and built a mill upon the Upper Wisconsin. 


‘of all the foreigners that came to this coutitry, the Canadians 
of French extraction seemed to have the least idea of the privi- 
- leges of American citizenship. "It appéared almost impossible to 
inatil into their minds any thing of the independence of self. gdy- 
' erninent, and this was not'confined entirely to the uneducated, but 
‘ would apply more or less to the partially édueated classes. They 
` do not consider it ^a privilege to vote for thé^ officers who are 
“to govern them; and consider it only désirable to use the elective 

? franchise in onder to gratify some friend who has asked them to 
` vote for himself or his candidate ; and when so requested, they 
E too polite to refuse, unless a previous promise had been made 

“to'hoitte other. ^ 
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, have lived among this people upwards of thirty years, and haye 
taken considerable interest in elections, and frequently asked the 
` people to votə for tbe candidate that I supported, and recollect 
“put a solitary instance, in all that time, where a man had the in- 
dependence to refuse my, request. It was amusing after the 
county of C awford was organized, and an election was to take 
place for a delegate to Congress {rom Michigan, to see these peo- 
ple about Slaction time. It so happened that Josera R etre and 
myrelf influenced about an equal number of voters, and as we 
generally supported d.fferent candidates, these people would meet, 
and talk among themselves about the election, asking each other 
who they were going to vote fur? The answer invariably was, 
* Je va vote pour Mons. Rorerre;” or “Je va vote pour Mons, 
Locgwoonp ;” the names of the opposing candidates never being 
mentioned, and very seldom known—a rather amusing circum- 
stance. ' 


In the spring of the year 1824, a delegate to Congress was to 
be elected fur Michigan; and Michigan, like all other portions 
of the Union, had several patriotic men who desired to sacri- 
fice themselves to the service of their country. Among the nu- 
merous candidates, Mr. Ro.terrs and I each selected one for our 
support, and solicited the votes of the Canadians for our respect 
ive candidates. Among the voters was a respectable and indus. 
_trious farmer living in the Jower end of Prairie du Chien, by, the 
name of Barretre, whose vote had been solicited both by, Mr. 
Route ard myself; but Barrerte being engaged in getting in 
his spring crop of grain, and thinking if, he went to the election 
..he would offeud one or the other of us, which he wished to avoid, 
_ concluded it would be wisest to remain at home, and werk on hia 
* farm. Mr. RorgrrE's idea of the elective franchise was snch, that 
he believed that every man was bound te vote, and, moreover 
that he shonld do it precisely in accordance with his leader's 
wishes, without exercising any judgment whatever of his own, 
_ Mr. Rorerre being a Canadian by birth, of Freueh extraction, and 

a'though an educated man, considered himeelf insulted by Dap 
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Ad e * * 
BETIE not coming to the election. and voting for his candidate, 
and declared that-he would be revengéd bn him. Ww. We. 


There was a law at that time in Michigan preventing stud horses 
from running at large when over eighteen months of age, under 
& penalty of ten dollars for each offence, “ if willingly or wilfally 
“at large.” At this time the water was high in the Mississippi, 
‘and the old village of Prairie du Chien was an island. One 
“morning shortly after the election, Mr. Rorwrrk with his men 
brought me two horses of the aforesaid description; and hitched 

them before my door. I was then a Justice of the Peace. Torkrrg 
entered my house under considerable apparent excitement, saying, 
he had brought me two horses that were running at large contrary . 
1olaw. Ilanswered him, that I did not want the borses, nor was 

I going to take charge of them. Mr. Rorerre then asked, as they 
were at large contrary to law, what was to be done? I answered, 
that I would have nothing to do with the horses, and should not 
take charge of them ; but if he wished to makea complaint against 
their owners, I was bound to take notice of it. Mr. Rorerrs then 
concluded to make euch complaint against Barrerrs, the owner 
of one of the horses, and let the other off, as he had no pique to 
gratify in his case. Process was accordingly issued against Bar- 
RETTE, and soon returned served. On the day of trial, a man by 

the name of Pursms, heretofore spoken of, seeing that the suit 
was brought by an apparently wealthy man to oppress a poor one, 
vplunteered his services to assist in defending him, and on calling 
d case the defendant demanded a jury. The Legislature -of 
“Michigan had some two or three years before this reduced the 
jury before a Justice of the Peace to six, and the year preceding 
this trial, they had repealed that Jaw, without any saving clause. 
Under these circumstanccs, I decided that the repeal of the law, 
revived the old one of twelve jurors, and accordingly had a jury 
of that number summoned and sworn. It so happened that there 
were some Americans on the jury, and as the trial proceeded, the 
defendant admitted that hig horse was at large, butnot “ willingly 
‘or wilfully,” and proved that his horse was old, and had been work. 
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ed down very poor in the spring, aud. that whet he was through 
with his work and wished to turn him oüt'on the Prairie, o save 
, himself from the penalty of the law, he had taken him to be ‘cas- 
:$rated to the only man on the Prairie that pretended to perform such 
üpérations. But he declined doing so, saying that the horse was 
‘too poor and weak to live through it; and that he had better turn 
him out on the Prairie to rest and recruit a few days, as he could 
do no harm, Under this testimony, the jury brought in a verdiet 
for defendant, stating that DAggETTE's horse was neither “ wiltully 
nor willingly " at large, contrary to law. ED 


“After this Barrerre, by advice of his friend, brought suit 
against Mr. Rorerre, before N. Borryms,Esq., another Justice of the 
Peace, for trespass, and swimming his horse across the slongh’of 
“St. Ferole, and had another jury, who gave Barrette five dollare 
damages and costs, which mortified Mr. Rorerre very much. ` He 
did not care so much about the money, as he did about attempting 
‘to punish a Canadian farmer for disobeying his wishes, and to 
' E that farmer beat him. 


In the fall of 1818, a severe fight took place on the prairie be. 
tween Lac Traverse and the head waters of the Mississippi, under 
gomething like the following circumstances, as related to me im- 
mediately after by some Indians who had participated in the. ac. 
_ tion. I was then at my wintering station near Lac-qui Parle, on 
lie St. Peters. During the summer a Yankton chief, who gener. 
ally resided near Lac Traverse, called by the French the Granp 
Srsonz, had met with some Chippewas, with whom he had smok- 

, ed the pipe of peace, and after the council had broken np, and 
the Chippewas were wending their way, as they supposed, safely 
to their homes, when a party of the GgAxD Srsonz's baud followed 
ihem and killed some of the men, and took one woman prisoner. 
"Upon this, eleven young Chippewas armed, provisioned, and pro- 
vided with moceasins, and started for the Sioux country, declaring 
that they would not return until they had avenged. the insult and 

.'outrage. They travelled in the Sioux, country about a month 
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without falling in with any Sioux, and' were apparently oni their 
wray home; when on the prairie between Lac Traverse and -the 
‘head waters of the Mississippi, they discovered a large eanip-óf 
Sioux of about five hundred lodges. . As they were in the neigh- 
‘borhood of the camp, they were discovered by some Sioux on 
horseback, who immediately gave notice to the camp. Tle-Chip- 
pewas finding that they were discovered, and that their fate was seal- 
_ed,sent.one of their number home to carry tidings of their probable 
destruction, and the other ten got into a copse of timber and brush 
on the prairie, and commenced throwigg up breast works by dig- 
ging holes with their knives and hands,* determined to sell their 
lives as dearly as possible, knowing that there was not the re- 
motest hope for their escape. 


In-+a short time the warriors from the Sioux camp surrounded 
them, and, it would appear, made the attack without much order 
or system, and fought something like the militia in the Black 
Hawk war at the attack near Kgrroac's, where each one attacked 
and fought on his own account without orders. To show their 
bravery, the Sioux would approach the entrenched Chippewas 
singly, but from the covert and deadly fire of the Chippewas, 
they were sure to fall. They continued to fight in this way, until 
‘about seventy of the Sioux were killed or wounded, when one of 
the Sioux war chiefs cried out, that the enemy were killing them in 
' detail, and directed a general onset, when they all in a bodyrush- 
ed upon the Chippewas with knives and tomahawks ; and, after a 
severe struggle, overpowere& and exterminated them, wounding 
in the melee many of their own people. The brave Chippewas 
had exhausted their amunition, and now fell a sacrafice to superior 
numbers. Thus perished ten as intrepid Warriors as ever entered 
the battle field. The eleventh pursued his way, and carried to his 
people the news of the probable fate of the others. The Sioux 
exulted in their mournfal victory, which was purchased at the 
coat of the lives of between seventy and eighty of their warriors. 


pO S S 
* This digging holes was & common mode of defence fora weak party.—See Pike's Expiditions, Phila, 
edition, 1810, p. 19; and BRUNSON’ a Sketch of Crawford County, in Vol. 1, Wis, Ag, Trans. L.C. D. 
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If scalps are taken after the fall of the leaves. from the trees, it 
is usual for the Indians to continue the scalp dance over them un- 
til the appearance of the leaves again, wher the scalps are buried 
with considerable ceremony; and if scalps are taken after the put- 
ting out of the leaves, they continue to dance until their fall in 
the autumn. l 


In the year 1828, General Joseren M. Srgsgr was appointed In- 
dian Agent at Prairie du Chien, and arrived alone in the fall of 
that year to assume the duties of his office; and, in the winter, 

returned to Illinois and brought his family to Prairie du Chien in 


the spring of the following year, being the first family who settled . 


in Prairie du Chien that made a profession of religion of the Pro- 
testant faith of any of the different sects. 


In 1880, a man by the name of Cox, who claimed to be a min- 
ister of the Presbyterian church, and missionary te the Indians, 
passed through the country, and remained over Sunday at Prai- 
rie du Chien, and made an attempt at preaching; but he was a 
very illiterate man, and not over stocked with good sense. I 
must here relate an anecdote of this man. He made several 
trips to the upper Indian country, and on one occasion took pas- 
sage on a keel-boat, and arrived within about thirty miles of Fort 
Snelling on Saturday night; and as the boat would start early in 
the morning, and he would not travel'on the Sabbath, he went 
on shore without provisions, and encamped over Sunday, and on 
Monday made his way to Fort Snelling, hungry and nearly ex- 
hausied. Sometime in the year 1832, a student of divinity, of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian sect, eame here and taught school for 
about six months, and on Sundays attempted to preach. i 


In some of the tros with the Winnebagoes,* provision had 


* At the treaty of Fort Armstrong, Rock Island, of which Gen. Soorr and Gov. RrvNorps were. the 
commissioners, concluded Sept. 15, 1832, in part consideration for a claim of land, it was stipulated that 
the General Government should, for a term of twenty-seven years, maintain a school at or near Prairie 
du Chien for the education and auipport of such Winnebago children as should. be voluntarily gent. to 


“it, to be conducted by two or more RNG ET and at an annual cost not to exceed the sum of three 
thousand dollars, : L. C. 
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been made for an Indian school near Prairie du Chien, and in the 
year 1833, the Rev. Davin Lowry, of the Cumberland Presbyte- 
rian denomination, came to the place as superintendent of said 
Indian school, but it was about a year thereafter before suitable 
buildings were erected on the Yellow river in Jowa, and Mr. 
Lower remained at Prairie du Chien, and preached on Sundays; 
and during this time, collected those professing religion of the 
different denominations into a society. In the fall of 1835, the 
Rey. Atrerp Bronson visited Prairie du Chien, and returned 
home the same autumn ; and in the spring of 1836, he came back 
with his family, as superintendent of the Methodist Episcopal 
Mission of the Upper Mississippi and Lake Superior. He pur- 
chased afarm and builta house, the materials for which he 
brought with him from Meadville, Pa., and continued for several 
years laboring in his missionary capacity. He several times 
visited the missions on the Upper Mississippi, and when at the 
Prairie, preached and formed a Methodist society. In the year 
1886, the Rev. Mr. Capptz, of the Episcopal ghurch, came to the 
‘Prairie as a missionary, but was shortly after appointed chaplain 
to Fort Crawford, in which capacity he continued until 1841, when 
feeling, as he expressed it, that he was not in his proper place 
preaching to soldiers, who went to hear him more from compul- 
sion than anything else, he resigned his chaplaincy, and again 
entered the missionary service in another part of the Territory. 
Mr. Capos, while chaplain of the fort, formed a church of the 
-few communicants of the Prairie, and the officers and ladies of 
; the fort, which he called Trinity, but was obliged for most of the 
church officers to élect non-communicants. 


I must not omit to mention another of the early American set- 
tlers. In 1833, the quarter-master of Fort Crawford advertised in 
Galena for proposals for a ¢ontract to furnish the fort with a year’s 
supply of wood. Ezrexmn Tamre anda man by the name of 
Reep, got the contract, and came here and supplied the first con- 
tract together, at the end of which Mr. Rez left the country. 


"Mr. Tarter remained, and continued for several years ‘to take: 
e 


4 
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the wood contract, together with that for supplying the fort with 
beef; and at this business, which he well understood, in connee- 
tion with the cultivation of a farm on the’ bluff where he cut his 
wood, he made money quite fast, as he was industrious and saving. 
He sent for his family, which he had left in the state of New 
York, and paid off some old scores that he had previously been 
unable to do, and had some money left for which he had no im- 
mediate use. Notwithstanding he knew nothing about merchan- 
dizing, he concluded as he expressed it, * that the merchants were 
coining money, and that he would have a hand in;” and borrow- 
ing some means in addition to his own, went to St. Louis and pur- 
chased a small stock of goods, which, as might be expected, were 
not very judiciously selected for the market. During this time 
his brother Goraam arrived by his assistance, whom he took into 
partnership ; but knowing as little about mercantile affairs as his 
brother, the business was not very well conducted. Both had 
large families to support, and it appears that they kept no ac- 
count of expensesor of what each took from the store. If one 
wanted anu article, the other took something else to balance it. 
They continued business for about two years, when they took an 
account of stock, and found a deficiency of about three thousand 
dollars, for which they could not account; and as goods to this 
amount had been taken from the store without keeping any ac- 
count of them, it did not at first occur to their minds that their 
families had eonsumed them. This satisfied Mr. Tarter that 
money was notso easily gained by merchandizing as he had sup- 
posed, and he returned to farming, and is now a resident and 
worthy citizen of the county. 


In the year 1842, the Rev. Mr. SrEPHENs, of the Presbyterian 
chureh, who had been on a missionary service somewhere in the 
Indian country, came as a missionary of that denomination, form- 
ed a church, and continued here two or three years. There being 
too few members of his church to supply the means of support 
with the stipend he received from the Missionary Society, he left 
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for some other part of the Territory, since which time the Meth- 
odists have supplied the place regularly with preachers, and ocea- 
sionally a transient clergyman of some other denomination visita 
us and preaches. Rev. Arren Brunson since his residence at 
Prairie du Ohien, has probably taken more interest than any oth- 
er person in it, to develop the resources of the country, having at 
different times visited most'parts of Western and Northern Wis- 
consin, and has written and published several articles on the sub- 
ject, well calculated to attract attention to this part of ‘the coun- 
try. ^ E | 
Of the old inhabitants found at the Prairie on my arrival here, 
Jonn W. Jomwsow the factor, and Chief Justice of the county 
court, was in 1832, relieved of his duties as factor, by the winding 
up of the factory system of Indian trade, when he removed.to St. 
Louis, where he died a few years since. Francois BourBiLLIER, 
one of the Associate Justices of the county court, moved to Ga- 
lena, near which place he died in 1833 or.784. 


" Wirren Owens ended his days in 1821 by cutting his throat 
in a fit of mental derangement;* and Joun L. Frwprzr, the first 
clerk of the court, went, in 1821, in company with a Frenehman 
by the name of Depousz, and a Canadian named BasnETTE, up 
the Mississippi in a canoe on some business. „On their arrival at 
Lac Pepin, near the mouth of the Ohippewa, they met with a 
war party of Chippewas looking for Sioux Indians, and the whites 
being probably overcharged with whiskey, of which they were 
all exceedingly fond, a quarrel ensued, as was afterwards learned 
from the Chippewas. .BaznErTE, who had been lumbering on the 
Black River the previous winter, recognized in one of the Indians 
of the war party, one whom he believed had formerly stolen his 
horse ; and being of rather a pugnacious disposition, and proba- 


* The following notice of Mr. Owens’ death, we find in the Detroit Gazette, Oct. 6th, 1821: ** Died at 
Prairie du Chien, on the 28d of August last, Mr. WILFRED OWENS, merchant. He committed suicide by 
cutting an artery of his arm, and his throat, in the presence of two of his friends, and was supposed 
%0 be insane. Mr, Owens was Judge of Probate, and Associate Justice, in the county of Crawford, and 
A very respectable member of society,” L. C. D. 
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bly surcharged with whiskey, imprudently charged the Indian 
with the theft. Upon which a quarrel ensued, which ended in 
the Indians murdering the whole party, and plundering them of 
their goods, provisions, &c. 


Jons P. Gares, the first Register of the Probate, on the closing 
of the factory, went to Oarondelet, Missouri, where he was 
drowned a few years since. Tuomas MoNarm, the first Sheriff of 
the county, moved down to Fever river near Galena, about 1830, 
and, as I learned, died a few years since in some part of [llinoig, 
Niononas Bovin died on a keel-boat on his way to St. Louis, 
about the summer of 1894. Jossem Rorerre* died at Prairie du 
Chien in 1841, 


While our county court was still in existence, a district court 


* Mrs, KINZiE relates in her Wau-Bun the following capital story of M. RoLETTE. The scene was 
on Lake Winnebago, where M. ROLETTE was engaged with a trading-boat, when he met another boat 
on which were his employees, directly from Prairie du Chien. ‘t Of course, after an absence of some 
weeks from home, the meeting on these lonely waters, and the exchanging of news, was an occa- 


Bion of great excitement. The boats were stopped—earnest greetings interchanged—queation followed 
question. 


* Eh! bien"—enquired M. RoLETTE, “have they finished the new house ?” 

« Oui, Monsieur.’ 

te Et la cheminee, fume-t-elle?” (Does the chimney smoke ?) 

* Non, Monsieur.” 

* And the harvest—how 15 that?" 

st Very fine, indeed.” 

€c Is the mill at work 2’ 

Yes, plenty of water.” 

“Yow is Whip?' (His favorite horse.) 

** Oh 1 Whip 18 first rate.” 

Everything, in short, about the store, the farm, the business of various descriptions being satisfaeto- 
rily gone over, there was no occasion for farther delay. Ib was time to proceed. 

€ ER! bien—adieu! bon voyage i" 

** Arrachez—mes gens!" (Go ahead, men 1) 

Then suddenly—* Arretez—arretez "! (Stop! stop!) 

** Comment se portent Madame Rolette et les enfants 2” (How are Mrs. ROLETTE and the children ?) 

Mrs, Kinzie also gives us another glimpse of M, ROLETTE'S character. The Indians, she says, called 
him AH-KAY.ZAUP-EE-TAH, Or Five More--because, as they said, let them offer what number of skins 
they might, in bartering for an article, his terras were invariably five more.” 

^* Upon one occásión," continues Mrs. KINZIE, “a lady remarked to him, * Oh, M, Roerre, I would not 
be engaged in the Indian trade; it seems to me a system of cheating the poor Indians,’ i 

‘Let me tell you, madame,’ replied he with great naivete, ‘it is notso easy a thing tò cheat the In. 
dians as you imagine. I have tried it these twenty years, and have never succeeded !' ” Lc. D : 
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was. established, in 1823,* comprising the counties of Mackinew, 
Brown and Crawford, and an additional Judge appointed, in thé 
person of Jams Duane Dory, a young lawyer of Detroit, then 
only about twenty-thrée years of agè. ` He had come to Prairie’ 
dw Chien itt the full of 1823, for the purpose of making it his resi- 
dence, and reniained until after the following May term of liis 
court, Soon after‘arriving at Prairie du Chien, and finding our 
mail matter came up on keel-boats, or by military express sent 
occasionally for the ‘special purpose, to Clarksville; Missouri, a 
village about one hundred miles above St. Louis, and the ‘thën 
nearest post office, Judge Dory made application to the Post Of- 
fice Department for:the establishment of a post office at Prairie 
du Chien, which was granted, and he was appointed post-master, 
with the privilege of expending the probeeds of the office forcat- 
rying thé mail. The receipts for postage, together with contribu- 
tions-from the principal inhabitants, and officers of the garrison, 
enabled him to send Jean B. SovER, an old voyageur, one trip to 
Olarksville during the winter, for which he was paid thirty dol- 
lars, When Judge Dory arr ived to enter upon his duties as 
Judge, he brought me a commission as clerk of his court for 
Orawford county, which 1 declined to accept. 


As there were then no attornies here, and Judge Dory léarning 
that I had af one time studied law, and had relinquished the pro- 
fession for mercantile pursuits, suggested that I.had better resume 
the practice of the law, and kindly tendered me the use of his’ 


* It 18 stated ın Mr. Barnp's Address, that ıt was at the 1823-24 session of Congress, that the now 
« judicial districb"was established. It Was done at the previous session, when an act waa passed to pro- 
videsfor the &ppojirilment of “an additional Judge for the Territory of Michigan," nd jurisdiction was 
given to the courts held by him over the counties of Mackinaw, Brown and Crawford, which,included 
all of Michigan not in the Peninsala, the now State of Wisconsin, and the country north of St. Croix 
River and east of the Mississippi to latitude 49—now under the government of Minnesota. In the win- 
tet or spting of 1823, i Jauzs D. Dory was appointed by President MoNRor, the ‘additional Judge. At 
the sésston of 1823-24, Congress changed the tenure of office of the Judges of Michigan from * good 
behs4or” to the term of four years, and Judge Dorx's re-appointmert was announced in Iles 
Register of Feb, 28,1824. The first term of Judge Dory's court was held at Mackinaw, in July, 1823. 

'Seeing a disctepaucy in dates in regard to this’ matter bétween Mr. Barn and Judge Looxwood, 
Judge Dory was referred to, to get the matter right, who has furnished the factsın this notes " 

L. C. D. 
$ 
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library and any instructions I might- require, in order to refresh my , 
studies. Not being extensively engaged in business at this time,’ 
I availed myself of Judge Dory’s suggestions, library and instruc- 
tions, and studied hard all the following winter and spring; and, 
although I had obtained considerable knowledge of law, I wag. 
entirely ignorant of the practice of courts, except what I learned 
from old English authors on thatsubject. I commenced the prac- 
tice of the profession, and ajtended the courts of Brown and 
Mackinaw, and found no attornies in Brown; but at Mackinaw 
found a man by the name of Rex Rosmson, who had studied law 
in the State of New York, but had abandoned it, and come to 
Mackinaw to try his luck in the Indian Trade; and a man by the 
name of Luz, who hailed from Ohio, and claimed to be a lawyer, 
but whose greatest qualification was his impudence ; and Henry 
S. Barro, then quite a young man, just commencing the DEMCICe; 
and whom I considered the best lawyer among us. 


feos 


Until the year 1824, it was believed that a steamboat could not 
come up to Prairie du Chien over the Des Moines and Rock River 
rapids. But in the spring of that year, Davin G. Barres, who had 
for several years been engaged in running keel boats on the Upper’ 
Mississippi, the water then being at a good stage in the river, 
brought to Prairie du Chien a very small boat called the Putnam. 
She was one of the smallest class of boats that run on the Ohioin 
alowstageof water. Capt. Bares proceeded to Fort Snelling with 
his boat. In June following, boats of a much larger class came 
over the rapids, and went to Fort Snelling with supplies for the 
troops. Since then the river from St. Louis to Fort Snelling has 
been navigated by steamboats, increasing every year in size and - 
convenience. 


During the winter of 1823-4, Judge Dory concluded to change 
his residence from Prairie du Chien to Green Bay, and resigned 
his office of post-master, and recommended me for the vacancy ; 
and I was appointed, with the same power and authority that he 
had. Iapplied during the summer of 1824, aad got a post-office 
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established at, Galena, and Ezekrgr Looxwoop appointed postemas- 

ter; algo an office, at Rock Island with Lez Davenrorrt post- -master ; 

the proceeds of both offices to be applied by me to defraying the. 
expenges of conveying the mail from Prairie du Chien, via Galena , 
and Rock Island, to Clarksville, Mo. The increased fund by this 

new. arrangment, enabled me to send the mail twice: during the 

winter‘to Clarksville,.and thus the postal arrangements remained. 
until:the, close of 1825, when a post. route was extended from. 
Springfield, Il, to Galena; and on the first of January, 1826, 

Josx. D. Winrers, the contractor, arrived at Galena with the first 

mail sent through -by this arrangement, the office at Prairie du. 
Chien continuing-to send to.Galena for her mail at her own ex- 

pense, until the fall of 1832, when Doct. Appison .Puinrro, who 

had ohieined the contract to Prairie du Chien, sent through the 

mail. 


In the summer of 1895, a — couneil or treaty was held at 
Prairie du Ohien with the different tribes of Indians. "Gov. 
Cass of Michigan, and Gen. Ozark, superintendent of Indian AF 
fairs for Missouri and dependencies, were appointed commissioners 
on the part of the United States. The Indian tribes represented 
were the Sioux, Sauks, Foxes, Chippewas, Winnebagoes, Menomo- 
nees, and Jowas. Some of the Indians from up the Missouri were 
expected, but did not come. The professed object of this treaty 
was to make a general and lasting peace between these tribes, and 
also to settle the boundaries between them respectively. After 
I understood the object of.the treaty, I asked Gov. Cass what 
good he thought would result from it. He shrugged up his shoul- 
ders, and smiling said, that they would have it so at Washington. 
They made the treaty of perpetual peace, and settled the bounda- 
ries between the different tribes, which resulted in the U. States . 
sending a corps of surveyors, and surveying the boundaries at, 
great expense, and perhaps keeping the Indians at peace until 
they were ready to go to war again. 


In the winter of 1825—26, the wise men at t Washington took it 
20 
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into their heads to remove the troops from Fort Crawford to Fort ' 
Snelling, and abandon the former. This measure was ‘then sup- 
, posed to have been brought about on the representation of Col. 
Swarna of Fort Shelling, who disliked Prairie du Chien for dif- 
ficulties he had with some of the principal inhabitants. During’ 
the winter there were confined in the guard-house of Fort Graw- 
ford two Winnebago Indians for some of their supposed dislionest 
acts; but what they were charged with, I do not now recollect: 
At that time, as already mentioned, our mails from St. Louis, the 
East and Sonth, came via Springfield to Galena, and the post- 
master at Prairie du Chien sent to Galena for the mails of that 
place and Fort Snelling. An order would frequently arrive by 
steamboat countermanding a previous order for the abandonment 
of the fort, before the arrival of first order by mail, and this mat- 
ter continued during the summer of 1826, and until October, 
when a positive order arrived directing the commandant of Fort 
Crawford to abandon the fort, and proceed with the troops to Fort 
Snelling; and if he could not procure transportation, to leave the 
provisions, ammunition and fort in charge of some citizen. 


But a few days previous to this order, there had been an alarm- 
ing report circulated, that the Winnebagoes were going to attack 
Fort Orawford, and the commandant set to work repairing the old 
fort, and making additional defences. During this time the posi- 
tive order arrived, and the precipitancy with which the fort was 
abandoned during the alarm—was communicated to the Indians 
through the half-breeds residing at or visiting the place, which 
naturally caused the Winnebagoes to believe that the troops 
had fled through fear ofthem. The commandant took with him 
to Fort Snelling the two Winnebagoes confined in Fort Crawford, 
leaving behind some provisions, and all the damaged arms, with 
a brass swivel and a few wall pieces, in charge of Jonn Mauss, 
the then Sub-Agent at this place. * 


The Winnebagoes, in the fall of 1826, obtained from the traders 
their usual credit for goods, and went to their hunting grounds ; 
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but early in the winter a report became currént among the 
traders, that the Winnebagoes had heard a rumor that the Amer- 
icans and English were going to war in the spring ; and hence they: 
were holding councils to decide upon the courge they should adopt, 
hunting barely enough to obtain what they wanted to subsist upon 
in thé mean time. 


Mr. M, Bzrsmors said to me RE times during the winter, 
that he feared some outrages from the Winnebagoes in the spring, 
as from all he could gather they were bent on war, which I ought 
to have believed, as Mr, Brisso1s had been among them engage | 
in trade over forty years. But I thought it impossible that the 
Winnebagoes, surrounded as they were by Americans, and troops 
in the country, should for a moment seriously entertain such an 
idea. I supposed it a false alarm, and gave myself very little un- 
easiness about it; but in the spring, when they returned from, 
their hunts, I found that they paid much worse than usual, al- 
though they were not celebrated for much punctuality or honesty 
in paying their debts, ` It was a general custom with the traders, 
when an Indian paid his debts in the spring pretty well, on his 
leaving, to let him have a little amunition, either as a present, or on 
credit, A Winnebago by the name of Wan-wan-Prox-au, had tak- 
en a credit from me, and paid me but a small part of it in the 
spring ; and when I reproached him, he was disposed to be impu- 
dent about it; and when his party were about going, he applied 
to me as usual for ammunition for the summer, and insisted upon 
having some, but I told him if he had behaved well, and paid me 
his credit better, that I would have given him some, but that he 
had behaved so bad tliat I would not give him any, and he went 
away in a surly mood. 


A man by the name of Merops, I think, a half-breed of some 
of the.tribes of the North, had arrived«here, sometime in the 
summer of 1826, with his wife, and, I think, five children; 
and, sometime in March of 1827, he went with his family 
up the Yellow or Painted Rock Creek, about twelve miles above 
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the Prairie, on the Iowa side of the Mississippi River, to make 
sugar. The sugar season being over, and he not returning, and 
hearing nothing from him, a party of his friends went to look for 
him, and found his camp consumed, and himself, wife and chil- 
dren burned nearly tò cinders, and she at the time enceinte. They 
were so crisped and cindered that it was impossible to determine 
whether they had been murdered and then burned, or whether 
their camp had accidentally caught on fire and consumed them. 
It was generally believed that the Winnebagoes had murdered 
‘and burnt them, and Rep Bip was suspected to have been con- 
cerned in it; but I am moré inclined to think, that if murdered ' 
by Indians, it was done by some Fox war party searching for 
Sioux. if 


In the spring of this year, 1827, while a Chippewa chief called 
Horz-m-rge-Dax, with a part of his band, visited Fort Snelling on 
business with the Government, and while under the guns of the 
fort, a Sioux warrior shot one of the Chippewas. The Sioux was 
arrested by the troops, and confined in the guard-house. The 
Chippewas requested Col. Syzxiine to deliver the Sioux to them, 
to be dealt with after their manner; to which he agreed, proyided 
they would give him a chance to run for his life. To this they 
acceded, The Sioux was sent outside of the fort, where the Chip- 
pewas were armed with tomahawks and war clubs. He wasto be al- 
lowed a fair start, and at a signal started, and one of the swiftest 
of the Chippewas armed with a club and tomahawk after him, to 
overtake and kill him if he could, which he soon effected, as the. 
Sioux did not run fast, and when overtaken made no resistance. 
The Winnebagoes hearing a rumor of this, got the news among 
them that the two Winnebagoes confined there had been executed. 

During the summer of 1826, I built the first framed house that 
was erected in Prairie du Chien. I sent men to the Black River, 
and got the timber for the frame and the shingles, and had the 
plank and boards sawed by hand, and brought them down to the 
Prairie. But then I had no carpenter or joiner, there being none 
at Prairie du Chien. I went on board of a keel-boat that had 
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landed, and enquired if there was a carpenter and joiner on board, 
on which a ragged, dirty looking man said that he professed to be 
such, and having before seen quite as unprepossessing fellows 
turn out much better than appearances indicated, I agreed with 
him at $1 50 per day and board. I built on the site near Fort 
Orawford, now occupied by what is called the commanding offi- 
cer’s house. My house was of the following description: a cellar- 
kitchen, 30 by 26 feet, with a frame on it of the same size, two 
stories high, with a wing 16 by 20, on the south side, one story, 
which I used for a retail store. There was a hall through the 
south end of the two story part, the whole length of the house, 
with stairs from the cellar-kitchen up into the hall, and stairs from 
the hall to the upper story. The north end of the house was di- 
vided—the front part about.14 by 16 feet, into a parlor or sitting 
room; a chimney in the centre of the north end, and a bed-room 
in the back part about 14 feet square; a door leading from the 
hall to the bed-room, and one to the sitting-room, and a door by 
_the side of the chimney from the bed-room to the sitting-room, 
‘and a door from the hall into the wing or store. This house Iaf- 
terwards sold to the Government, with the land on which the fort 
now stands. It was good enough for General TAvroz and family 
while he commanded here; but as soon as General Brooxe was in 
command, he got an appropriation from Congress to repair the house, 
and had it all torn down except a part of the cellar wail, and built 
the one which is there at present, at a cost of about $7,000. 


During the spring of 1827, the reports about the Winnebagoes 
bore rather a threatening aspect; but, as I said before, situated as 
they were I did not believe they would commi? any depredations. 
Under this belief, and having urgent business in New York to 
purchase my goods, I started for that city on the 25th of June; 
it then took about six months to go and return. Mine was the ọn- 
ly purely American family at the Prairie, after the garrison left. 
There was Tsomas MoN ate, who had married a French girl of the 
Prairie, and Jons Mazsn, the Sub Indian Agent, who had no fam- 
ily, and there were besides three or four Americans who had been 
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discharged from the army, Without apprehension of danger from 
the Indians, I left my family, which consisted of Mrs, Looxyoon, 
and her brother, & young man of between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age, who was clerk in charge of the store, and a servant 
girl belonging to one of the tribes of New York civilized Indians 
gettled near Green Bay. 


I started to go by way of Green Bay and the Lakes for New 
York, in a boat up the Wisconsin, and down the Fox River 
to green Bay; thence in a vessel to Buffalo, and down the canal 
io Albany, and thence by steamboat to New York City. About 
4 o'clock in the afternoon of the first day's journey up the Wis- 
consin, I came to an island where were sitting three Winnebagoes 
smoking, the oldest called Wau—wan—rroK—an, who had a credit 
of me the fall previous, and had paid but little of it in the spring; 
the other two were young men not known to me by name. They 
had some venison hanging on a pole, and we stopped to purchase 
it. As I stepped on shore, I discovered an appearance of cold 
reserve unusual in Indians in such meetings, and as I went up to 
them, I said ‘bon jour,’ the usual French salutation, whieh they 
generally understood ; but W An-wan-exog-an said that he would 
not say ‘bon jour, tome. Upon which I took hold of his hand 
and shook it, asking him why he wonld not say bon jour to me! 
He enquired what the news was. I told him I had no news. He 
told me that the Winnebagoes confined at Fort Snelling Had 
been killed. I assured him that it was not true, that I had seen a 
person lately from that fort, who told me of the death of the Sioux, 
but that the, Winnebagoes were alive. . He then gave me to. un- 
derstand that if such was the case, it was well; but if the Winne- 
bagoes were killed, they would avenge it. I succeeded in 

` purchasing the venison, giving them some powder in exchange, 
-and as I was about to step on board of my boat, WAH—WAH-PEOE- 
: AH wanted some whiskey, knowing that we always carried some 
for our men. I directed one of the men to give them each a drink, 
which WAg-wAH-PEOK-AH refused, and taking up his cup that be 
had by him, he showed by signs that he wanted it filled; and be- 
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lieving that the Indians were.seeking some pretense for a quarrel 
as an excuse for doing mischief, I thonght it most prudent under 
the circumstances to comply. 


There were among the boats’ crew some old voyageurs, well 
acquainted with Indian manners and customs, who, from the con- 
duet of these Indians, became alarmed. We, however, embarked, 
watching the.Indians, each of whom stood on the bank with his 
gun in his hand. As it was late in the day, we proceeded a few 
miles up the river and encamped for the night. As soon as the 
boat left the island, the three Indians each got into his hunting 
canoe, and the two young Indians came up on either side opposite - 
the bow of the boat, and continued, thus up the river until we 
encamped, while Wan-waH-rrox-au kept four or five rods behind 
the boat. They encamped with us, and commenced running and 
playing with the men on the sand beach; and after a little, the 
young Indians proposed to go hunting dn by candle-light, and 
asked me to give them some candles to hunt with, which I did, 
with some amunition, and they promised to return with vension in 
the morning. After they had gone, Wan-wAm-PEOK-AH proposed 
also to go hunting, and begged some candles and amunition, but 
remained in Gir over night. Morning, came, but the young 
Indians did not return, and [saw no more of them. In the morn- 
ing, after Wan-wan-rEok-AH had begged something more, he 
started, pretending to go down the river, and went, as we supposed ; 
but about an hour afterward, as we were passing on the right of . 
the upper endof the island on which we had encamped, I saw WaAn- 
WAH-PEOK-AX coming up on the left, He looked very surly,and we 

, exchanged no words, but we were all satisfied that he was seeking 
some good opportunity to shoot me, and from the singular conduct 
of the. Indians, I and my men were considerably alarmed. But 
about 9 o 'elock in ‘the morning, meeting a band of Indians from 
the Portage of. Wisconsin, who appeared to be glad to see me, 
and said they were going to Prairie du Chien, my fears with those 
of men were somewhat allayed. I wrote with my pencil a hasty 
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ine to my wife, which the Indians promised to deliver, but they 
never did, as they did not go there. 


_ This day, the 26th of June, we proceeded up the Wisconsin with, 
out seeing any Indians until we came near Prairie'du Baie, when 
an Indian, alone in a hunting eanóe, came out of some nook and 
approached us. He was sullen, and we could get no talk out of 
him. We landed on Prairie du Baie, and he stopped also; and, 


. afew moments thereafter, a canoe of Menomonees arrived from 


Prairie du Chien, bringing a brief note from Joun Maren, saying 
the Winnebagoes had murdered a man of mixed French and negro 
blood, named Riseste Gacwreg, and Soromow Lrroar, and for me, 
for God's sake, to return. JT immediately got into the canoe with 
the Menomonees, and directed my men to proceed to the Portage, 
and if I did hot overtake them, to go on to Green Bay. I pro- 
eeeded down the river with the Menomonees, and when we had 
descended to the neighborhood where we had ‘fallen in with the 
Indians the day before, we met WaAzn-wan-PEOR-AH coming up in 
his hunting canoe alone, having with him his two guns. He en- 
quired if I was going to the Prairie? Itold him I was. He 
then told me that the whiskey at the Prairie was shut up, but did 
not tell me of the murders, and asked me that should he come to 
the Prairie, whether I would let him have some whiskey? I told 
him I certainly would, if he brought some furs, not wishing then 
to make any explanation, or to enter into any argument with him. 
About this time, we heard back of an island, and on the south- 
ern shore of the Wisconsin, the Winnebagoes singing their war 
songs and dancing, with which I was familiar; and so well satis- 
‘fied was I that Wan-wau-pror-an was only seeking a favorable 
opportunity to shoot me, that if I had had a gun where he met us, 
I believe that I should have shot him. After talking with bim, 
the Menomonees moved down the river, and arrived at the mouth . 
of the Wisconsin about dark, without seeing any more Winne- 
bagoes. It was so dark that the Menomonees thought that we 
had better stop until morning, and we accordingly crawled into 
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thie bashes without aite, and fight "musquiteed^allonighi;enant 
thé next rtioriiitig, the 27th, procsedddho the "Prairie: TEET 
my'housé sndtoncd it vacant, and Went 'té'thé ald tilape where” 
I found my: Qu and most of the’inhabitants ofthe. Preitiey iut- 
sétibled st'the'housd of Jean Baxzr, who kept tavern? ME 
Bü had‘a quaiitity of square timber about hinisaad thé peot 
ple proposed Uüilding bredst-works' with it ; 


‚F learned on, my arrival at the Prairie, that on the preceding. 
day, the 26th, Rep Bre», (who, when. dresged, always w Waren ned 
coat, and called himself English,) went to my house, with a 
other Indians, - avd entering thé cellar kitchen, loaded’ 'thett 
in the présénce:óf tlie servant girl, and went up “through sus 
into Mrs. “ Looxséoóp's ‘bed'room, ‘where Be. was: Bn alot 
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she ‘found Dixie GnánAM, who had bedi’ ve the kom 

forty yeáts as trader, and was known ‘by all the enter " 
Englishman. He had been a captain in the British Indian De 
partment düring theiwar of 1812, and a part-of thettinis was 
commandantiat ‘Prairie. du Ohien.. The’ Indians: followed Mra, : 
Locrwoomlinto the btore, and Mr::Grawam by. some’ tonns’ ka 
anced thenr-to leave the house. - 


‘they 4 then proceeded to MoN A1a's Coulee, about two, miles from 
the village, at the lower end of Prairie du Chien, where lived à 
Ruzmsrx GAGNIER, sọn, of the noted ‘Magy Axa, heretofore men. 
tioned; his Fife was a mixed blood of French and Sioux. D tragy 
tion, with two children : F ' and living with him was an “old ' dis- 
charged: American soldier by the name of Koromon. Lrecar.. The 
Wiünebagoés tdinmenced a quarrel with Gacumm, and finally shot 
him, I believe in the houses: lacs; at. work hoeing i in:the gar- 
den near the Konie, they; alio" shot: ” During the confusion; Mig." i 
Gagxiun seized a gun, got: ou£ vat; the. back. window: with: hers: 
boy about thred yéars old Ot hé Blick, and'proéeddféd "to teen!’ 
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lage with the startling news.» The cowardly Indians followed her: ; 
a part.of.the way, bnt.dared not attack her: . Qn» ber arriyal: atia 
the, village,.8;party, went;te the scene of murder; And. found, ander: 
brought-away. the dead, and the daughter of Mr, ,Granrpn, about í 
one-year. old, whom the mother in her fright had. forgotten: Thess 
Indians had scalped . -her, and inflicted a severe. wound,” in, herz 
neck, and left her for dead, and had thrown hersnnder the, bed. 
but was found to be still alive. She got well, and arriving at 
womanhood got married: dnd hag raised a family oF children”; "alie 
is yet alive, ‘and het eldest ‘daughter was but ‘yedaiitly” ‘marisa. < 


‘The people - decided notto.oceupy the.old fart, as m reporti, 
had ‘been circulated, that the Indians had,said they. intended, ito, 
burn it if the: inhabitants should take refuge there, «During the; 
day of the 27th, the people oceupied themselves in making, gomer 
breast-works of the timber about Mr. Brungy’s tayern, getting the 
and: repairing th em, and, e they would defend. themselves, 
each commanding, none obeying, but every one giving his opinion , 
freely. an 


About sunset one o of the two keel-boats arrived thatihad a few 
days previously gone to Fort Snelling with supplies for the garri- ; 
son, having on board a: dead Indian, two dead men of ithe. crew, 
and four wounded. The dead and wounded'of the crew were inet. 
habitants of Prairie du Ohien, who had shipped on the up- -bound 
trip. They reported that they had been attacked the e evening | US 
fore, about sunset, by the “Winnebago Indians,* near the ‘mouth. 
of the Bad Ax River, and the “boat received about ive, Jundred. 
shots, judging from thè ‘marks on its bow’ and sides. the Tidians 
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* Ex-Gov. REYNOLDS, of Minois, in his recent: interesting volume 5f his Life and Times, thus, states 
the immediate canse of this attack, and which, af true, exhi ts the hoatmen and.uoyageurs inno, enviss, 
ble light: That somewhere above Prairie du Chien on thei apward inp, ‘they stopped at a lano camp 
of Winnebago “Indians, gave them liquor “freely. and ‘Hob. them drunk, when they, Torebaiaté or eyen] 
squaws, stupefied with liquor, on board the boats, for carruph and brutal pu, poses, and kept them forint, 
their voyage to Fort Snelling, and on their return, When the Winnebago Indians became 80 or, and 
fully conscious of the injury done thei, they mustéréd all their. forces, casein eine hundrday) 
and attacked the foremost of the descending boats in which their squaws were confined; = .. L, Q, Dr zi 
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were mostly on an island on the west;ef the channel, near torwhih. 
the boat had to pass, and the wind blowing Strong, tg: the;aagt; 
drifted the, boat towards the shore, where the Indians were, ag the. 
steering-oat had been abandoned by the steersmap, „Doring thig, 
time, two of the Indians succeeded: jne getting, oni board ofthe. 
boat. One of them mounted the, roof, and; fired i in-frorg, the forg: 

part; but'he was soon shot, and: foll off into.the riero d he other, 
Indian took the steering-oar, ang endeavored io ateen; the boat, to 
the island. He was also shot, and brought down in, the boat where, 
he fell. During all this time the Indians kept up &hot fire. The 
boat was fast drifting towards a sand-bar near: the-shore;and they. 
would all'have been murdered had it not been for the brave, reso- 
Inte conduct of an old soldier on board, called Savoy JAgK, (his 
surname I do not remember,) who, during the hottestof the fire, 
jumped over at.the bow, and pushed : ‘the boat off, and where he 
must have stood, the boat was literally covered with ball „marks, 
so that his-escape seemed a miracle.* They also reported that 
early the day before the attack, they were lashed to.the other boat 
drifting, and that they had, grounded on: sand-bar and separated, 
since which time they had not seen or heard any thing of the 
‘other boat, and thought probably that it had fallen into the hands 
of the Indians. 


This created an additional alarm among the inlisbitanta, . The 
same evening my boat returned, the men becoming t foo. much 
alarmed to proeged. That night sentinels were posted by the in- 
habitants within the breast-works,who saw, in. imagination, a great 
many Indiang prowling about in the darkness; and in the morn- 
ing there was a great variety of opinion, as to what was beat, to 
be done for the safety of the place; and appearances bepokened a 
great deal of uneasiness in the minds of all classes. 
————————————————————————— 

* Goy. REYNOLDS adds, that Saugy JAOK, as he was called, was a sailor by profession on the lakes and 
ocean, and had been,in many battles with the British during the war of 1812-15; he was large and 
attong, and possessed the courage of an African lion, and seizing a piece of the setting pole of the boat 
which was about four feet long, and had on the end a piece of iron, which made'it a more weighty nij 
formidable weapon, he used it with great effect when the Indians attempted to board the boat, knocking 


them back into the river as fast as they approached, Such an instance of signal heroism is enoügli to 
render any man famous, and we should be glad to learn more of Savoy Jaox’s history. L. 0. D, 
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A@nrthe mothing‘of the-b8tli, F’slept' rather late, owing'to the 
fatu of thé preceding dày: My: brothet-in-law awakened’ ime, 
and told mé the people had got into-some difficulty, and that: théy 
Wished hé: to dome out, and ste 1f T could not settle it. -I went 
oüt.on the” gallery, and enquired ‘what the difficulty. was} and 
heard the various plans and prdjects of defence proposed by 
different-persduis. Some objected'to staying in the villagé, and 
protecting tlie property of the villagers, while theirs, outside.the 
village, was equally exposed to thé pillage of the Indians, Others 
Ware forremaifing and “fortifying where they were, and others 
still urgéd: ‘the: repairing of the ‘old fort. As the. eminence: on 

which my hótise -stoód overlooked the most of. the Prairie, some 
were for concentrating our people there, and fortifying it.. After 
hearing these -different projects, I addressed them something as 
follows: “Asto your fortifying my house, you ean do so, if it is 
thought best, but I do not wish you to go there'to protect it; I 
have abandoned it, and if the Indians burn it, so be it; but there 
is one thing, if we intend to protect ourselves from the Indidns, 
we must keep together, and some one must commarid;? at 


Some one then nominated me as cominander, but I said, '* No,I 
would not attempt to command you, but here is Tuomas McNair, 
who holds from the governor a commission of captain over the 
militia of this place, and has a right to command; if you' will 
agree to obey him implicitly, I will set the example of obedience 
to his orders, and will, in that ease, furnish you with powder and 
lead as long as you want to shoot, (I being the only person having 
those aitticles i in the place ;) but unless you agree to obey McNarr, 
F will put my family and goods into my boats and go down the 
Fiver, as I will not rísk myself with a mob, under nò control."— 
Upon this they inimediately agreed to acknowledge Mr. McNum 
as commander, and i was satisfied that he would take advice up- 
on.all mea&ures undertaken. Josxrx,Dxrsmor was lieutenant, and 
Jean Bruner was ensign, both duly commissioned by the gover- 

nor, . Captain. McNam ordered a move of all the families, goods, 
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srith.the.gld guns, to, the fort, and. dt was near sunset before we 
-had all. got moved there.. - 
 "KBOnt thittime wé discovered fhe skiif ‘of the biher kBERBOKE 
coming around the point of an island near YeHUW Rivet EBONE 
three miles distant ; hut we could not discover whether. thax, were 
white. men or Indians in the panog, sud,of, courge:it qreated, an 
alarm, ‘byt in a few moments, therepfiex,, the, kegl hoat: hove;n 
sight, and the alarm ceased. It soon arrived, reporting, that they 
„had received a few shots, in passing the places whexesthgjobher 
boat had been attacked,.but-hadreceived noinjury. , On thisbpat 
JOSEPH SNELLING, son of Col. SxxLLUyG,.returned. to, Prairie du 
Chien; - Josepa SNELLING and myself acted..as, supernumeraxies 
nnder Captain McNair. The government of Fort, Crawfordi was 
conducted by a council of the Captain and those. who acted under 
him, It was immediately resolved to repair the old fort a8. well 
as possible for defence, and the fort and block-honse, were. put in 
as good order as circumstances and materials would.admit,, : Dirt 
was thrown up two or three feet high around the bottoro logs 
of the fort, which were rotten and dry, and would easily ignite. 
Josrri Sueru Was-put in command of-one'of the block Abises, 
end Juan Brunt of the other, with: s: few picked wer'in éath, 
‘who were trained: tothe use of the éwivel ‘and ‘wWallépiéées “that 
were found'and mounted therein ; and a'number of Barréle wate 
placed around the quarters ‘filled with water, with érdats fR'/cHRo 
"of an attack to-cover the roof of the buildings with blaike led. , 
and to keep them wet, A11 "^ blacksmiths were:pitt tn reqifidi- 
tion to’repair the condenined «iuskets found in the forhaHd?, Hitis- 
tering our-force, we found:of men and: women about winet}! that 
éotild'handle a mnskét'in čase of an attack. i7 ux ow qoliw 
^" a "C E" MK. " pap cm Tu ep Eg 
; The next day after taking possession of thé fort, J Ba. ‘ore ; 
an pld vgyageur, was.engaged to cross the Mississippi and d 
through the country, now the State of Iowa, to inform. Col, N 
iixo, commanding Fort Snelling, of our situation. For thig ser- 
vice Lover was promised fifty dollars, and furnished with a horge 
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‘fo ride and provisions, and Duivoaw GRAHAM was ‘engaged to ac- 
company him, for which he was to receive twenty ‘dollars, pro- 
«visions and a,horse toride; qu for these. payments, I hecame 
"personally responsible. . . ~ a g a 


E 


Governor Cass; Ho had come to Butte ‘des’ Moris, oin the Foi 
river, to hold a treaty” with the Winnebagoes, learning ’froti ru- 
inor that there” was’ dissatisfaction among them, started in his 

canoe, and arrived af Prairie du Chien om the mornitig of the 
fourth of July: He ordered the company of militia into the ser- 
vice of the Unitéd States, and appointed: me quarter-master-and 
"eohimisshry, with thé request that I would use my own funds for 
 thesupply of the department, and that he would see it refunded ; 
‘and, firthermore, assumed the debt for ammunition and provis- 
ions already advancéd, and also the expenses of the express to 
Fort Snelling, and directed me to issue to the troops a keel-boat 
“load of flout; that I previously receipted for to one of the agents 
of the contractors for Fort Snelling, who feared to go farther 
with if. 
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After these arrangements had been made, Gov. Cass proceeded 
_in his canoe to Galena, and raised a volunteer company under the 
late Col. Asner Ferns as captain, andassigned him the command 

of Fort Crawford, Lieutenant Martm Tuomas of the U. S. ordi- 
-nance department, and then stationed at the arsenal near Bt. 
Louis, who happened to be at Galena, came up and mustered the 
two companies of the militia .egervice of the United States ; 
nd contracted with PHINEAS .,d5E, of the village of Louisiana, 
in Missouri. whom he found at Galena, fora quantity of pork 
which was sent up by the boat that brought the volunteer com- 
pany, Gov. Cass proceeded from Galena to St. Louis to confer 
with Génerpl Arison, then in comniànd of Jefferson Barracks, 
“and of the western military department: This resulted in Gen. 
 ArkrisoN's moving up the Mississippi with the, disposable force 
"under his command at Jefferson Barracks. Daring : this time, Col. 
Swebtine: ‘came down the Mississippi, with two companies of the 
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“fifth seSiofént of U. S. Infaritiy, end desanved the dodenbaid of 
(Por€ Crawford, And soon after discharged: the! Galdnwivotunteer 
company, as they could not well be brddght tider (military disd- 
pline. vBut;the-Prairie du Chieti.companyiswagsietainedsin-service 
ynotil.some:timein-the month of August,for, Which service] throngh 
ithe fanltrofsome one, they never regeiyediany: pay.. wi + 


^" Düring thid tme General Alki árie with thë ‘troops 
‘from Jefferoh Barracks, having én’ his way up. dispatchel W'vol- 
"unteér forbs ‘finder Géneral’ Dowex front Galeni: to’ proeééil“by 
"land to tél Portage of Wisconsin.’ ^ "itid! General A'TETNEON 
with -oredit difficulty, owing tò the Tow atte: of thé watt ‘inthe 
‘Wisconsin, “rived at the Portage; he retold grey heads d-Dar- 
"KAU-RAY with his band; ' wlio finding himself sürtounded: by the 
volunteers tithe rear, and GénetalArkinson’s force of régulars 
in front, and’ a company of: Arolunffaers from Green Bay, con&lüdéd 
“6 disclaim a} vitriol} feelings towards the United Statéb; aid 
“disavowed any: connection’ with the murders on thé Mississippi. 
Gen. ATEINSON, On these asátirances of? Day-Kav-RAy, retürned, but 
ordered the obeupatión of Fort Crawford by^tWo cbtiipaniés ‘of 
trócps. Notwithstanding thése murderá'of our citizens andavevre- 
“Hents of troops, thé Wise men at-Washitigton, with abotthsinnch 
Lid gment‘ks ‘they’ generally déeide uvoti' India affairs,’ davidad 
that this was ‘not ai-Thdfan war. ud 


After the people. had , taken ‘possession’ E the fort, : and before 
the arrival of. General Os, Indians Were seen in the village, and 
E! guard was sent Quito take them. “and bring fher, to, the fort. 
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The ey made no resistance, 1 but aurrendared dhemesiren, and, | were 
„Brought to to the guard- house.. One., proved ito. „ba, the he. fir ous. Rp 
IRD, who. headed the par ty tl that, murdered, (Gagntnr R- and IPOAP ; 


“another was Wai- “WAH: EORR, ‘the Indian fe had d mou 1 up the Wis- 


“gongin tiver, and w whose conduct had 80 ‘mue! „alarmed of and gay 


men; the ale was à young Indian whose. name T ‘do: not el 
“Teck, There. heing no charge of. crime- against: WLAH-WAHZPROK-AH 
*and'the young Indian,:üfter the United Btáté& troops were’ Bta- 
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tioneduat Fort Crawford, they were, discharged ; and, Rap BIRD 
was retained in the;guard;hguse, where he died before ‘he. was 
"tried for: the murder of GAGNIER and Lrroar. , byte nn} 
. The first Stnday-sthool established in the place was'by myitirst 
“wife, Mrs. JurtawwA Locxwoop. ^ Mrs. Looxwoop was taised among 
the Presbyterians, ‘or: Conpregationalists of New Enpland, ‘aiid 
early imbibed the strong prejudices ef those people, against the 
-Roman Catholics, but afterwards, having lived in Canada two or 
three years, and Raving become intimately acquainted with seye- 
„ral ladies of that-faith, who were apparently good pions people, 
, she congluded that there were good, and bad among all sects or 
. denominations calling themselves Christians, and her early preju- 
„dices in g great measure wore off. We were married in the sum- 
mer.of the year 1824, and came to Prairie du Ohien in the au- 
‘immn,, There was, not at that time any church ar, meeting to 
attend om Sunday. Even the Roman Catholics had.a, priest visit 
them only occasionally, and Mrs. Logxwoop having been aceus- 
tomed-to see the childrez collected in Sundgy-schools,and seeing 
.a large number playing about the streets on the, sabbath, con- 
cluded. it would be doing them a good service to: gather them into 
a Sunday-school, and proposed.to Miss Crawrorn, a.young lady 
"raised.in-the plage, who spokg English and French ,fluently, jud 
who had à good common education, to ,aBsigt her. , To this ashe 
agreed at once, and they influenced Dr. Epwi J AMES,“ surgeon 
‘of the U, S. army, then stationed at Fort ‘Crawford, aud J OHN H. 
Eas, esc?" formerly of Chicago, then quite a young’ mán, in 
the employment of the American Fur Company at! Prairie: du 
, Chien, to ‘assist them. ‘They éollected" thé! children,’ and” ĉr. 
‘ tenced their schoolin the spride of 1825, arid continüied itu aul 
ihe Winter following, but not withoüt opposition. As this measure 
did nót originate with Mr. Roterrs, “he ‘felt bound tô “oppose it, 
He took what hà thought would he | the most effegtual mode of 


$J 4 tas Ct 
Aa Dr. xu Maj ‘Loxa's’expedition to thé Rocky Mountainis‘in H-H, of whiétt he 


wrote a Narrative, published 1n 1823, in three volumes $ and, 1n 1880, appeared, Tanners ae 
tive, of which he‘was the editor. 
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suppressing it, by going. to, the mothers, of, the, children whe, at- 
tended, the eohopl; and. representing ig:them that, it was the design 

1o aka Protestante of the. children, To counteract Me Roeg, 

‘they introduogd and taught the,ebildren the Roman Catholic pat- 
;eghism, finding nothing to.thejr, minds very, objectionable jn jt; 

And, 8s, D, seid before, they, continued fheir-gehool nafür winter, 

"duging which fime Dr. James. was ordexed,to some othar post. , n 
the spring. of 1896, my wife and myself went to New Xork ;, Mise 

-CRAWFORD accompanied us as far as , Mackinaw, iwhere.:8he,,re- 

mained until spe was.married., Mr, Kom yeüralgo to Maki- 
DAW. during | which time he received an appointment inthe indian 

department, under Gay. Cass, and went to Detepit.toreside.. The 

‘Sunday-school was not again resumed, nor was one again attempt: 
ed in. the place, until about 1830, when the, members o£ the p dif- 

„ferent :religious denominations , united in forming the; Dnien 
SundaySchgol. This continued g few. „years, until the Methodists 
becoming by far the-mogt numerous, ¢4se, assumed the, maanage- 

ment of it, since which time they haye.claimed it asa near 

Sunday. ‘School. 


_ When. the ‘filth, NN of U. S Infantry came ini ie, Xm 
in.1819, and established: their headquarters, at, the, month of tho ` 
St, Peters River, they hrought with them a mga by..the namerpf 

Sou Mansn, a.gradnate of gome eastern college, ag teacher of the 
-popi.gchool;at head;quarters, „He appeared to hays a great fond- 
nese forthe Sioux Indians, and was endowed, with the,  faenlty of 
acquiring. len guages, with gr eat facility; } he goon learned the. Sioux 
language, so that;he spoke it; with, as great. ease.as they. did, them- 
selves: ; Getting. tired of teaching an army sehool; he-came down 
to Prairie du Chien jin,1826, and went, over,to.Green Ray, and 
either went to Detroit, or. somewhere met, Gov, Cass, who. „WAS 
gnuch, interested in. getting Indian information, traditions, anec- 
dotes, tales; &c. -Hecemployed, Marsu by the month for that pur- 
pose, and, procured for him, the. appointment of Snb.Indign Agent 
at Prairie du Chien, and appointed him Justice of the,Peagefor , 
the county:of. renis. 
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- Some of his d8eibións wWére almost’ edital to! thosé® ‘of Jhdge 
“earned of" Green Bay. "He "wadi in the prdcticd oP "ta iking "Stes 
“for collection; and issning öde én’ theta -BUie ipersón "Sent 
"him: a noté t" collect? fri ‘Green’ Báy kairit: Binst Ror. 
‘Now thété : were two-men 1n the country of that: ám; ‘ohe'résided 
at the Pottage of Wiscansin, and the other wisin the *duiploy™ of 
the American Tar Company ‘at’ Prairie du Ohién: ob Neither ‘of 
them could write hid name. ‘Thé*note was signed ‘With’ aimatk, 
“and witnessed by & man' who wrote his name, and the witness had 
“gone into the’ ‘Black River country to winter.’ Manse’ believing 
that the Roy that was ‘here was the man, issued process and had him 
‘brought before him; but he denied ány ‘Knowledge of the note ; : 
but Maksa, datistied that he was the person who gave it, renderéd 
“judgment against him for the amount, and said hie sróGld i exámine 
the witness when he came down in the spring. ` “Obl. Dousman. 
hearing of this decision, went to Marsa and told: him that if he 
proceeded any farther in the case, he would report him to Gov. 
Cass. That énded the proceeding. — ' ' 


In 1880, a party of Sauks and Foxes killed some Sioux, on 
or about the head-waters of Red Cedar River, itt the now 'Btate of 
Iowa; and, the same season, & band of Fox Indians, who résided 
about where Dubuque now is, had occasion to visit "Prairie du 
Chien on business with the Agent, whom they had previously'in- 
formed that they would arrive on a certain day. An Indian called 
the Kerrem was their chief. Tt was generally believd that JouN 
Mansy gave the Sioux'information øf the coming of the Foxes, 
and of the time they were expected ; and on the morning of the 
day appointed for the arrival of ‘the Foxes at Prairie du Chien, a 
‘sihall-war party of young Sioux made their appearance here,’ ‘and 
joined by a few of the Mehomonee young men, ‘proceeded 
down’ the Mississippi to the lower end of the Prairie dd Pior- 
reaux, Séme twelve or fifteen miles below Prairie du Chien, whére 
a narrow channel of thé Mississippi à runs close tó that’ end’ ofthe 
prairie, fringed with small trées, bashes‘ and: ‘grass. "They Knew 
the custom of the Indians in going up stream to avail theméelvés 
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of all suchiside chaünele;às there wás' 1886 ir eiit iR then? “than 
in the bröad river; nä sééteting thetiselvós amiong thé: buihes, 
tieos and ‘grass, awaited their: Mineubpecting: vietin “Wher the 
Foxés came within point blank ishot, “they all Aired upon ‘them, 
killing their chief Karri iidreéveral ethers. Tie Féxes fladin; ing 
their chief killed, returned down tlie river to: cattylthd hee of their 
misfortunds'to the tribe; while this Sioux dnd' Meridiiitnoed refürn- 
éd hóme with the tidings‘of their victory, and ‘to daned^over-it. 
They passed through’ Prairie ‘du Ohién}-#ind réimilined Ashot tiine 
‘here, ‘but‘for some unaccbutitable fenn, no notics wlidtéver was 
taken of it. : o- n a 


"The signs of several war parties of ilis Foxes, A oio: ; reported, to 
have been seen on the opposite side of the river during the year ; 
but they effected nothing until sometime, I think, in J une, 1831, 
when. a -considerable number of 'Menomonees had‘ eollectéd af | 
Prairie du Chien, “and enéampéd on an island néar the eastern 
shore of the Mississippi, about one-fourth of a mile frdin the old Fort 
Orawford. They had obtained whiskey enough for'all.to get sò- 
- Cally drunk upon-—and it is rare to find'a Menomoriée who will 
not get drunk when he'has a chance; and they had carried their 
révels far into the night, until men, women and children were ‘béast- 
ly ‘drunk. About two hours before day, a Fox war party, -that had 
Been watching their movements, fell upon them in that helpless 
‘state, and killed about thirty of them. By this time; ‘some of the 
more sober of them were aroused, and commenced fiting upon'the 
Foxes, who fled down the river, pursued : a short distance by the 
Menomonees, a bali um 

Txomas P. Pronin, the Sub Indian Agent, was ‘sleeping ` with 
mé in my store; and it being very warm wéathet,’ “we Hall thade a 
‘bed of blankets on tlie counter, when about two hotits béforé day- 
‘light, we were awakened by the cries of a Menomonee 'woimah at 
"thé store door.:: We ‘let her in, when-she told us of the disaéter 
‘to the/Merioniohees. Mr. Burwerr took my horse ahd went “to 
inform General STREET, the Indian Agent, ‘who lived: -dbout four 
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qmiles above this, and whp.arrived about day-light, and, gaye: the 
first. information to. the, -foxt. - Although there. had ibeenia.grent 
fixing of;guns and, halloging among the Indigns,.the,gentinele had 
reported nothing of it-fo:the offigerg; but on hearing of the affair, 
the commandant immediately. dispatehed à .companyef men ‘in 
boats after,the Foxes, but. they did nat overtake them: The-Gav- 
„ernment demanded of the Sauka to deliver up the perpetrators of 
this deed,. The Foxes fled to the Sauks,. and:their chief, KETTES, 
-bheing dead, they remained among and: amalgamated with them, 
,and have not since continued a separate nation or, tribes » I hav 
always believed this to be the origin of the Black Hawk. war.+ 
There were, I suppose, other causes of discontent, but I believe 


that this transaction was the inimediate cause of the movements 
of Black Hawk. db. 


du 1830,. the present Fort Crawford was —n aud. in 
^ 1821, it was occupied with a part of the troops, leaving the siok 
Am the old hospital, and the surgeon in the.ald fort." . The fort, -L 
think, was, finished in 1832. In 1838, the authorities of Crawford 
county concluded to build a court honse and jail, and commeneed 
TaiBing funds by increasing the taxes ; and, in, 1836, gonstrueted.a 
Stone building of sufficient size to have on the; ground. floor.a 
zoom. each.for criminals and debtors, and two rooms for the jailer, 
With a-court room and two jury rooms on the second floor. The 
-taxable inhabitants then in the county were confined to,the Pra- 
Jie. We were then attached to Michigan Territory, and so well 
jwere our county affairs managed, that the taxes were.not raised 
more than five mills on a dollar to pay for this improvement ; aud 
this was the first court house erected in Wisconsin. 


Sometime i in 1827 or 28, “the: Chief Justice of ihe county and 
one of the Associate Justices having removed, away, I presume 
application was made to Governor Cass—I do. not, know how,-it 
was, as | was absent.from the last of July, 1827, to the summer 

of 1829; and Josgem RorzsrrE was appointed Chief.Justice, and 
JEAN Dauxgr.Associate Justice. , When Tnuowas.P. BURNETT: ar- 
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rived hérejin-1880, lic fond the court eu: different Tan What We 
had been‘ aceustemed “to; that he ät once decided" that hie outa 
not practica bbfore‘one-b¥panized a9 QURPEhOn was atid Hide: ropit 
resertations of their proceedings to thesGaysmor reporting komë? 
decisions, ‘amd sending. « petition réquéstine theitTreinovell, aid 
the appointment ef General Joser: Mi'Stnimy*sas Chief Tae 
tice, and myself and- Herdorss T, Dousman-asAbsoéiates. Titese! 
removals and appointments were accordingly madé.: :MrUMioB EE] 
Binors, the other. Associate Judge, became: blind id21829)Jahdy E 
believe, died.in 1837, and ‘by his son; at: his‘request,! was buried: 
on a prominent bluff back-of Prairie dà Chien... — . ^. 28% 

Josten Roièrre, of whom I have so üften spoken, sai a Catia 
dian by birth, of French extraction, arid an educated màn. "Het 
told me He was educated for'the Roihan Catholic church, butt 
liking the profession, he quit.it and'served’a régular appréntieés 
ship to mercantile: businusd, and, about'the yea? 1804, caiie ty! 
Prairie da’Chien in busine8s connéétion with Mr: CAssron, + av 
old Indian trader who usually resided at Lac-quitParle on the 
St. Peter's River. Mr. Rorerre superintended the- business at 
the Prairie, and kept the books « of the, concern; wintering oc¢a-, 
sionally, at, and i in the ‘vicinity of Lake Pepin, a returning to 
Prairie de Chien early in the spring, to take- advantage, of the 
spring trade of the Indians visiting here, Ar. RonzTTE was an 
active merchant and trader, and I suppose would be called. a 
clever merchant; that is, he was active in taking every advantage 
of his neighbor for making money, without. regard to the morali- 
ty of the transaction. Although he was.active in business, and 


€ Gen. StREET migrated from Richmond, Va, n the winter ‘of 1805-06, to’ Frankfort, Ky. where he 
goon engaged in the publication of the Wesiern World, anā for séveral years took a conspicuonsg part 
in the giadiatorial field of Kentucky politics, Appointed, in 1828, to the Indian, Agency.at Prairie du 
Chien, he was there during the Black Bagi war, and that captured chief was surrendered to. him by 
Oxz-Efrp-DAX-KAU-RAY and party ; and he died on the "Des Mothes River, Iowa, while Apetit fof the 
Sauks and'Foxes, May 5th, 1840, at about t the age of sixty years. Ie C. D. 


Yo tor 

4 From the Annals of the Minnesota Historical Society, we learn that CAMERON had his trading post. 
towards the sources of the Minnesota; that he was a shrewd and daring Scotchman; i Add | diót in is; 
and the spot where.he was buried, on. ‘the Upper Minnesota, 15 known to this day Ag Cameron's ‘Grape, 
Murpoon Cameron left behind him a name of much celebrity ın the North-West, ` L.C. D. 
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used. every .exertign-tojmake money, it, was not with the. miser}y: 
digposition of hogrding.it, for he was equally; liberal in scattering: 
it. Among many bad qualitieg.as a citizen, Mr. RoLETIE yet pos 
sessed many redeeming tyaits, . He, was hospitable and generous, 
and liberal to-the poor; and ,where'a man had met. with loss by: 
accident, he was generally ‘one of.the first to afford-relief;-and,: 
for an Indigo, trader,.he had. censitlerable enterprise for the prog: 
perity.and inprovement of the.gountry. I believe that he intro;: 
duced, the:first. swine into the country, bnt am. not &ure.that.suelf: 
is the fact; know that he introduced the first sheep, and that he 
was much imposed on in the purchase. He bargained with .an. 
Amerjcan.below this on the Mississippi, to deliver him a.certain 
number of ewes at the Prairie. The man brought the number of 
sheep, and told him they were according to contract, and Mr. Ro- 
LETTE knowing very little about sheep, counted them and directed: 
his man to take them to his farm, and paid for them agreeably to 
contract, and after a while some one examined them, and found 
that instead of ewes they were nearly all wethers: 


About 1840, a man by the name of" Mannan, who was a dan: 


- mer and currier, came to this place, and proposed to set up his 


business here, but not having the necessary means, Mr. RorzrrE 
advanced thetn to him; but it turned out a poor adventure; I 
must here relate an anecdote of RorgrrE. His ambition was al- 
ways to be ahead of me in everything. T think that some time 
in 1828, I mentioned to some person that: I thought a distillery 
would do well at the Prairie, and that I would introduce some 
rye ; and if I could induce the French to raise it on {the front of 
their farms that were sandy, I wonld build a distillery, but wished 
to get the rye growing first. . Mr. Rorerre hearing of my sug- 
gestion, concluded at once that he would build a distillery. ; and 
in going to Mackinaw, he fell in with a man by the name of Ovr- 
Tis, who had been a captain in the army, and had been cashiered 
by cout{-martial, and being without means of support, was ready 
for almost'anything. He persuaded Mr. Rorxrrs, that he was a 


17% I ^ 
scientific man, and copld doalmost anything, .and especially, wag 


well acquainted with distilling. Mr. Rorerte engaged L.bim,, and. 


brought him to the Prairie, in 1824; but as the distillery was 
not yet bait’ ME Rorsrré employed him’ ada Aeachér iir ‘his 
family; for Which Hie wis very Well qualified.» :Davitie” this! tinie* 
Mr. Rotter ‘ordered and! réceived the copper" and" other appara- 
tus for ‘his distillery. For Bone readin, the büilding'of thé ‘distil? 
lety was delayed until the spring ot" 1898: rien! à mañ ‘By ‘the’: 
name of Griroy, a ‘Canadian ‘By birth, cles of our ‘eiréuit. court; 
and fond of-a joke; told Mr. "Rorivm à one dày, that I Would make” 
him Build a distillery ; ‘that had only to say that Twas ‘going to 
build"óné; ‘and‘he’ would ‘be certain to imimediately to s so; f was 
not trie tha VT bea ever sald soto Giaron, but Mr. Roterre soon’ 
after’ sent his cdppets imd other apparatits' to St! Louis" and noth: 
ing” “more ‘was heard’ of the distillery: Za. 


Sit geh 
i. „WAB 60 yell, understood that Mr. RorgrmE -would a any. 
measure that-he did not introduce, that when. I Wished to.carry. 
out;any object without opposition, that I considered for the public 
good, I would get.some.person to go to Mr. Rorerre and tell him 
that.I was going to introduce such a measnre, and I would soon 
after hear that; Mr, RorgrrE was going to do the same thing. I 
wonld.of course second him and.we would get along without.any- 
difficulty, Mr. horzrrE was evidently the first man of this little. 
village when he.came to the country, and some .may say, that in. 
representing his foibles, L have malicionsly taken advantage of | 
him, as he cannot now answer for himself. As we were for geve-. 
ral years opposing candidates for the rank and consideration of 
the first man ofóur littlé village, atid weré rival Indian traders, 
I have introduced our respective names only when ‘necessary to 
elücidate the events: in the'history-of the’ region of Prairie du’ 
Ohien:- 


Col: TRNA L. Dovsyan:came to the Prairie, in the autumn 
of 182,in, the employ of.the American Fur Company, : and has 
ever since steadily pursued: what he appeared to: have. ‘most taste, 


i 
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for! thé abchmitlation of wealth, ntl at this thd He is vonaidèree 
vil wealth 
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jin speaking, of the. early settlers, and, their marriage. connec: , 
tions, I should; perhaps, explain a little, . In the absence of Yeli-. 
gigus instructions, ang. it hacoming 80 common, fo see the India ange 
use so, little ceremony about marriage, the idea of a verbal ma; 
trimonial contract, became familiar. sto the ‘early ‘French settlers, 
and, they: generally believed that such, a contract of marrjage Wag, 
valid without any other ceremony, , Many of the women, married 
in.this, way, believed, in their simplicity and ignorance, that they 
were ag lawfully the wives of the men they lived with, as though 
they had. been married with all. the cer emony. and solemnity, pos- 
sible. A Woman of Prairie du Chien, respectable in der class,- 
told me that she was attending a ball in the placé, and that A tra- 
der, who resided on the Lower Mississippi, had his canoe loaded 
to dave as'sòon as the ball was over, proposed to marry her; aud 
ag. he was a tråder and' ranked above her, She was pléased "with! 
thé offér; and as his cave was in waiting, he would not delay'for 
further ceremony.’ She stepped from the ball-room on board ‘his 
canoe, and went with him down the Mississippi, atid they’ lived 
together three or four years, and she had two children by hir. 
She assumed me that she then believed herself as much the wifé 
of 'this man as if ‘she had: been married with all the eeremoliy of 
the most civilized’ cormmunities, and was not convinced to the con- 
trary, until he unfeelingly abandoned her}dnd'marriéd another’. F 
amd from her manner of relating it, I believed her sihċefe. ' 


in 1816, at the time ọf my advent to Wisconsin,, the Menomo- 
nges inhabited the country about Green Bay, and their women’ 
oceasionally married Winnebagoes, but not often., The Menomo- i 
nees are a quiet and peaceful race, well disposed, and have al- 
ways, since their acquaintance, been friendly to the whites. Toman, 
the acting chief of the nation, wag" Highly spoken ‘of by ali tlie 
traders a8 a‘great and : good man. "^Tt was related’ to me By Somè" 
of the tradéra at that'period, I believe it was Judge Laws, that at 
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the time.of the general combination of the Indiang ander, Fonm: 
AQ, in 1103,.for the: destruction. of all the Euglish in the western: 
country, the Menomonees under, their chief Toman, went ‘to, the; 
officer in command of the British fort at Green, Bay, consisting of. 
about twenty men, and informed him of the plot for their destrue- 
tion, in common with other garrisons, but-if he would abandon 
the fort, and:he and his men surrender up, their arms, that he, To- 
MAH, and his people would conduct them safely to Montreal. , The 
officers and.men yielded up their arms to Toman, except Sergeant: 
Nosrxzs, who declared that he would never surrender liis gap to 
an Indian, and. was finally allowed to retain it. All were safely. 
conyeyed in canoes to Montreal; and Sergeant Nonrzs, for his 
fearless conduct, though he could not be promoted, having a fam- 
ily, he was favored with a discharge, and engaging in his trade 
of a shoemaker, eventually became wealthy. But as I see no 
special mention made of. it in Lieutenant Gorrery’s Journal of. 
those times, published in the first volume of Collections of the 
Wisconsin Historical Society, I conclude there must be, some 
mistake about it.* 


^ 


The principal villages of the Winnebaboes were at the lower” 
and upper'end of tlie lake-of that name, with an occasional lodge 
along the Fox river. At the season that traders generally pássed' 
ne Portage of Wisconsin, they would find old grey headed Day:: 


^ 


* This tradition, judging from GoRRELL'S Journal and PARKMAN'S History of the Conspiracy of PON- 
TIAO, cannot be regarded as reliable, Ii 1s certain that Lieut. GoRRELL and hig men made no surrender 
of themselves or arms, and that the Menomonees ‘and others, conducted them to the village of L' Arbre 
Croche, in the region of Mackinaw, whence the Menomonees returned to Green Bay. . But this tradi- 
tion serves to confirm us in the belief, that Tosan or CARRON was much older than represented by the 
inserlption'on his tomb-stone, and that he was a man of: consequence during the border wars of 1755 
to 1763. In GOBRELL'S Jouinal, referrang to the events of ‘18th May, 1763, he speaks thus: “The 

Chiefs fot the Menomonees] wero much displeased at CARROY'S8 getting a present from Mr. GODDARD of 
a fine suit of embroidered clothes,’ This‘ CARROY was much thought‘ of by the French." - This refers 
undoubtedly to the noble Toman or Carron 3 and we hope hereafter to be able to prepare, for gome fus 
ture volume of the Society’s Collections, a more extended and detailed account.of his hfe and character 
than has yet been given. What was recorded of him in our last year’s Report and Colections, excited 
general interest in the history of this brave and generous chief, His nobleness and generosity of chat- 
acter reflect real honor on the Indian race, and on the Menomonees especially 3 ‘and it should be the 
pride and pleasure of our Historical Sooioty to spare no pains to search out and garner up every fact 
extant, illustrative of the career of so truly great and worthy s Wisconsin chieftain, L. C. D, 
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Kav-ray at the Portage with his band. Their village was a. 
short distance from there up the Wisconsin, and the Winnebagoes’ 
had villages up the Manois [7] and on the Baraboo Rivers, and 
several small ones along down the Wisconsin to near its mouth. 
They were estimated at that time by the traders best acquainted 
with them, to be about nine hundred warriors strong. Of the 
Dar-Kav-RAvs, there were four or five brothers, who were all 
influential men in the nation, and I knew one sister who had a 
family of children by a trader named Leovysr, who had married 


her after the Indian manner. Tradition says that their father was 


a French trader, who during the time the French had possession 
of the country, married a Winnebago woman, the daughter of the 
principal chief of the nation, by whom he had these sons and 
daughter; that at the time the country was taken possession of 
by the English, he abandoned them, and they were raised among 
the Indians, and being the descendants of a chief on the mother’s 
side, when arrived at manhood they assumed the dignity of their 
rank by inheritance. They were generally good Indians, and fre- 
quently urged their claims to the friendship of the whites, by say- 
ing they were themselves half white.* 


'l suppose that having been go long among the Indians, it will 
be expected that I should give some account of their manners, 
customs, religious ceremonies, &c.; but of the Indians who in- 
habit Wisconsin, I can say very little. The Indians who visit a 
irading post like Prairie du Chien, are generally seen in their 
worst state, and I always had such a dislike to the Winnebagoes, 
that I never sought to learn their language, or much of their cus- 
toms or ceremonies. The Indians with whom I am most familiar 
are the Sioux, with whom I spent three winters in their own, 
country, where [saw many Indians who had never seen any 


* Mrs, Kinzie conveys the idea, that they boasted of a remote cross of French blood in some former 
generation $ that they possessed remarkably handsome features, and their mother was living as late ad 
1831, then supposed to be over one hundred years of age, Mrs. Kinzrz ‘designates one of the Day-Kav~ 
RAYS 355, grand old chief’—the same doubtless, mentioned by Judge Lockwoop; and another, bis 
very antipodes, was not inappropriately called Rascal Day-KAu-nray ; and the One-Eyed Day-KAU-KAY 
Was distinguished for the part he took in the capture of BLAOK HAWE. L.C. D. 
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white, men, except occasionally a trader. But none of the Sioux 
have fever resided within the limits of our State, although they. 
were at one time included within, the Territory,of Wisconein,. 
when what is now Iowa and Minnesota formed a part of that TE 
ritory. Of them I will endeavor to give some account. 


And, firstly, of their marriages., When a young Indian desires 
to marry, he invites his relatives, who are near or in camp, tora 
feast, and informs them that he wishes a certain girl for his wife. 
If they are in favor'of-the match, they immediately collect goods 
and suitable articles for a present to the relations of the desired 
one. One gives a gun, another a blanket, and another a kettle or 
horse, as they may ‘happen to possess at the time. When the col- 
lection iy compléted, some of the relatives carry the presents to 
the lodge of the father of the young woman ; one of them express- 


itig in song the object for which they are intended, and leave the 


things at the door and retire. If the father is favorably disposed to 
the match, he invites all bis relatives: that are:near: to a feast, and 
when assembled, if :they.conclude to give the girl in marriage to 
the young man, each takes of the‘articles such as he ean return in 
kinds: for instance, if one can return a gun, horse, kettle, blanket 
or other articles, he takes such an article ; and presents in thig 
way are made up by the relatives of the-desired bride, generally 
of the same kind of articles they have received, and taken, to- 
gether with herself, to the lodge of the young man with singing, 
‘&c. After which shezeturns again to the lodge of her father, 
where they usually residé, the son-in-law hunting for the father- 
in-law until about the time the oldest child can walk, after which 
he generally gets a lodge for himself. A small apartment is pe- 
titioned off in the lodge of the father-in-law for the young couple. 
The young man generally during the day is out hunting, and 
seldom visits the lodge.of his bride until the others have gone to 
sleep, when he crawls into the lodge. There is no familiarity be- 
tween the parents of the bride and their son-in-law. If he is 
ever in their presence, he appears ashamed, and seldom speaks to 
them. If he wants to communieate to them, it is done through 
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his wife; and if he bappens'td Be'in'a trader’s house, and: bilier 


father or mother-in-law enters,” “he generally retires. Suéh- is 
Sioux etiquetté between theBé réldfions, ^ ^*^ du vu 


Of births. As soon as a child i is bor n,. the mother goes into the 
water, and stands in it over her waist, and bathes herself for some ` 
considerable length of time. If in winter, she has a holé cut in 


the ice, through which she onters and bathes. 


Deaths and burials. When & per son dies, ihe body is decorated 
in all of his or her finery, and four forks or crotches are cut and. 
stuck in the ground, upon which a scaffold is made, and the de- 
ceased wrapped in a newly painted, buffalo skin or new blanket, - 
and laid thereon with some ceremony.. If the death takes place 
at a trader’s house in the fall before they go to their hunt, an old. 
woman, a relative of the deceased, is left thére'to feed and cry 
over the dead during the absence of the others. She usually 
goes about dark in the evening with a dish of provisions, and sits 
down under the scaffold, and commences. ¢rying and howling, 
with loud lamentations, and calling upon.the Great Spirit some- 
thing as follows: Wah kaw-tong-gaw, oh she. mendok (naming 
the deceased) with other cries, which mean—Great Spirit, have 
mercy on the deceased, Gc. This doleful noise is véry unpleas- 
ant, and after continuing it for about an hour, she legves the dish 
of food under the scaffold, and returns to the lodge, ‘and .the 
dogs or wolves eat the provisions, when the Indians suppose the : 
dead eat them. The corpse is left in this manner. until nothing 
remains but the bones, when they are collected and earried to 
their village. Atone time at my house in.St. Peters, an Indian 
of some note, who had four grown daughters, had a death in his 
family, and he named four young men to build the scaffold ‘and 
put the corpse thereon, and when concluded, he rewarded each 
with one of his daughters for a wife. 


When a'death happens in a family, no matter how, well they 
are clothed, the good clothes are stripped off and giver away, 
and the worst old leather rags substituted in their place, besmeat: 
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ing their hair, hands ,and. face. with, dirt, TR the:hair un- 
combed to mat. with the dirt, gashing their legs and arms, and 
leaving them’ toget well "without the least attention. Some of 
them carry their grief. ao far as to raise the skin of their armsand 
pierce holeg with.their knives, and put pegs through. They con- 
tinue their, mourning .gbout a:year, although by giving a feast and 
-performing certain ceremonies they can be relieyed, from their 
mourning in a’ mych dess time. | 7 $t 


Religious superstitions, &c. Wawkaw; in their language;.sig- 
nifies a spirit or spiritual, The French have interpreted or render- 
ed it medicine, but;the Indians call the Great Spirit or God Waw- 
KAW TONG-GAW, the latter part signifying great,- The deyil they 
call Waw-xaw-sax-con, the latter part signifying bad, It is dif, 
ficult to get an Indian to talk on the subject of his religions belief, 
but my interpreter, who was.a half breed, informed me that they 
believe, that the great Good Spirit resides in a beautiful country 
of good hunting ground, and where there i is everything i in ‘abyn- 
dance that an Indian can desire, even a plurality of beautiful 
wives. But to get there, they myst be good Indians in this world, 
and perform all their duties well as hunters, warriors, &c. ; that 
on the way to this happy land, there is a deep gulf to pass, with 
a very narrow way to cross it, and that only the good ean success- 
fully pass óver ; that the bad, in attempting to pass, fall off into 
the gulf, and wander about in a starving condition. : They are 
.very particular in performing their religious rites by feasts; sacri- 
fices, &c. The first fruits gathered are set apart for the purpose 
of a spiritual or holy feast; the first corn or wild rice of the'gea- 
gon, the first duck or goose killed when they appear in the spring, 
are all reserved for the feast; at which those Indians only who 
are entitled to wear the badge of having slain an enemy, are.in- 
vited. The women, and those who haye never taken the-sealp of 
& foe, no inb haw hungry, are never invited. to participate. 
You will,gee boysof sixteen’ or eighteen, years of age ,at.:the 
feast, while old gray;headed men are excluded.with the women, 
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"and looked upon as old women, which iva term of great reproaéh 
‘among them. We cannot thén wonder, tht the Indian tribes are 


so constantly at war, as it is the only thing that gives them fame 


and consequence among themselves. I was-told-of a tradition of 


the Sioux, that in ancient times a man could not pët & wife until 
he had killed an enemy. -The mother tritt Her sdfs: to believe 
that revenge upon their enemies is a cardinal vistüe, and this ad- 
vice and admonition are constantly instilled into thei minds. : 


From early infancy they believe in. minor evil spirits, and in 
ghosts who operate upon, and’ influence:them. ' While sleepitib 
in a camp of Indians in the night, you will fréduently be awa- 
kened by the firing of gtins, and enquiring the cause, you will be 
told they are shooting the dead that trouble them. Over-loading 
their stomachs, as they often. do, they are'no' doubt frequeiitly 
troubled with the night-mare, and imagine that they are attacked 
by a ghost, and get up and shoot at their supposed intruder. They 
have also their doctors and astrologers, who are well paid for their 


' services. When a person is sick, they send for a doctor, who gets 


his pay in advance. He then commences shaking over the sick 
his gourd, which has in it some beads to make it rattle, until he 
finds out what is the matter with his patient, which he generally 
discovers is, that some beast, fish or bird has got into the body of 
the patient, which by shaking his rattle, signing, and other nec- 
romancy, he causes to depart. Previously to driving out the 
unwelcome intruder, he cuts its figure or likeness out of birch 
bark, and places it in front of the door of the .lodge, with 
two young men situated so to fire at it from different di- 
rections at a given signal, who generally blow it into pieces. If 
this operates upon the mind of the patient so that he recovers, it 
is well; if not, there is some mistake about it—the animal was 
not killed, or some evil spirit operates against him. So they try 
it over again, and probably continue to do so for months, until the 
patient recovers or dies; in which latter case, they have always 
good reasons to show Si the patient did not recover. 
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v They have some few specifics, which they sometimes, adminie- 
ve but their art consists mostly in, necromaney.‘ "They cure 
. wounds generally sooner than most surgeons, because they, aupk 
them, and -thus keep.them clean from, -all matter. It, is algo 
the business of the doctor to suck clean any old sore that he nn- 
dertakes to cure, no matter how filthy or disgusting, even venereal 
i disór fderë ‘and sore eyes; [have seen the doctor’ pretend by suck- 
‘ing fo draw from sore eyes small bits of, straw, Se. and, accord” 
ing to their theory, as in niost other Jupe some anima], 
bird, fish or reptile has inilictod the ‘disease, d 


ae 


. The fatherinlaw of my. interpreter, was an T A 
among the Sioux, , I recollect hearing the old man the most part 
of a day singing and shaking his gourd-rattle in his lodge; after 
which he came into the house, and sat down looking.very serious 
and, thoughtful. | His son, over thirty years of age; had sore eyés, 
and he was, endeavoring to effect a cnre. He said, that nearly 
thirty years before, when his son was a very. small boy, he had 
fastened a pin to a stick, and was amusing himself one day apear- 
ing minnows, and that he thus pricked one with his pin-spear; 
and that it was strange, that the fish, after so long a time, should 
conie to seek revenge on his son's eyes. 


. Their sooth-sayer or spiritual man after sweating alone in a small 
lodge and singing, pretends to foretell events, as when, certain 
friends will arrive, or when the buffalo will come into that neigh- 
borhood, or when some other expected event will happen, and 
should it fail they will explain it by saying, that the little spirit 
lied to them, an image of which each one of these jugglers car- 
ries in his holy or medicine bag. An Indian in a pious fit hangs 
on a tree a beaver or otter skin, bear or dressed deer skin, for a 
sacrifice to the Great Spirit, which remains there until destroyed, 
or until some other Indian passes that way, wants and takes it, 
leaying a piece of tobacco in place thereof, which he may lawful- 
ly do.. On the Prairie are often found isolated granite rocks, 
which, from. their isolated and scattered appearance are consider- 
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ed holy, and every Indian who passes them, either paints them 
with vermillion, or leaves a piece of tobacco as a tribute to the 
Great Spirit. Hence the great number of places in this country, 
where the Sioux were accustomed to pass, that bear the name of 

Painted Rock. ` l 


I haye frequently been told by French voyageurs, TUM and 
interpreters, of the ceremonies performed by some juggler, in 
going into his little holy lodge, to consult with the Great 
Spirit. After having fasted a while, he strips himself naked, and 
goes into the lodge alone; and soon after entering, the poles of the 
lodge commence shaking violently, and those without hear two or 
three distinct voices within. After this has continued about two 
or three hours, the juggler comes out of the lodge in a high state 
of perspiration ; during the time of the ceremonies in the lodge, 
the jingling of bells and other musical instruments is heard, as 
though they were attached to poles of the tent or lodge, and my 
informers generally believed that the Indians had communications 
with the Devil. It so happened, that I never witnessed one of 
these scenes. 


The Sioux have a feast which is calculated, in their estimation, ` 
to preserve their women from all illicit connections. It is after 
this manner: The young Indians, like some young white men, 
are in the practice of vaunting of having gained some advantage 
over some frail one of their tribe. When a woman, either mar- 
ried or single, learns that she has been slandered in this way, she 
selects a spot, clears away the bushes and‘ rubbish, builds a fire, 
puts the kettle on, makes a circle around it, and near one end of 
the fire, places a stone painted with vermillion; and when every- 
thing is properly prepared, she sends tbe crier of the camp 
around to give notice of it. He performs this duty by going 
through the camp, singing in as loud a voice as he possibly can, 
that such a woman, announcing her name, will give her feast 
that day, stating the name or object of the feast, and inviting. all 

‘to attend. All the women of the camp -are“usually present on 
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gucli.odeabions; if any one is absent,.it is strongly suspected that 
she dare hot come, for fear of being exposed. When assembled on 
the ground, the hostess of the feast heads the ring formed D¥-the 
women, ànd marches around until she reaches the painted ‘stone, 
which ‘she touches reverently, ster solemnly posee: ‘her 
innocence. 


Some Indian, the while, stands on ‘some slight elevation, and 
harangues the young men, telling them if any of these women 
are unworthy to partake of this feast of the virtuous, to fail not 
to expose them. The young men pride themselves upón every 
exposure it is in their power to make; so that a-woman'who ts 
unworthy dare not be present, unless she happens certainly to 
know that her guilty paramour is so far away that he: cannot be 
there. If a woman, not worthy to partake of the feast is so bold 
as to venture there, the Indian who says she is not worthy, goes 
and takes her by the arm, and leads her out, asking her before 
the whole assemblage, if she does not remember such a time and 
place, which he gpecifies. It is thought that they seldom -falsely 
accuse, as they believe that if they do go, the Great Spirit would 
be angry, and visit them with some dire calamity. » 


Their feasts. With Indians, a man who gives feasts is Seater 
and well spoken of, and has plenty of pretended friends, precibe- 
ly as with the white man who often'gives good dinner and othér 
parties. They have their holy or sacred. feasts, where the guésts 
know, when they are invited, of what they are to partake; and 
as they pride themselves upon the quantity they can eat, each 
earries with him the sized dish which he supposes he can eat fall. 
The master of the fenst; not eating himself, serves the others, 
singing and shaking his gourd-rattle all the time, Nothing sf 
this food must fall to the ground. Each: guest’s dish is filled, and 
he ‘must éat it himself,-or pay some one else to eat it for him ; 
and frequently in attempting to devour iwhat has been put ih 
their dish, they eat until they vomit it back agaiti into the dish, as 
nothing is allowed to fall upon the’ grouud,‘and:someone must be 
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hited to eat it for them. They have been known to gormaridize 

to that extent, that on leaving the feast they have fallen down 
dead; but even then, the survivors will not admit that it was 
over-eating that killed them, After the feast, is over, the dishes 
and kettle are carefully wiped out with grape or evergréen 
boughs. They accustom their sons, when children, to.eat a great 
deal, and frequently stuff them, when very young, with raccoon 
oil, to expand their stomachs, and often boast of ‘their feats in 
eating. 


The dog feast. The Sioux Indians, and I - believe itis true of 
all others, consider that thé greatest compliment they can pay a 
stranger, is to give him a dog feast. And thisintended compliment 
constitutes the burthen of the speech of the giver of the feast, or 
the master of ceremonies. The traders are.generally invited to 
these feasts. [have tasted dog meat; it is like pork, only it has a 
sweeter taste; those who can get over the prejudice against such 
meat, become very fond of it, but my prejudice was too strong 
ever to be able to relish it, 


I think the Indians understand the art of flattery as well as any 
people in the world. When I concluded to enter into business 
for myself, there were several Indians of influence from about the 
mouth of the St. Peter’s River, and of the Gens de Feuille or 
Leaf Nation from the Little Rapids on the St. Peters, who had 
wiutered in my neighborhood, and came to my house in the 
spring, I agreed with these Indians to meet me at my wintering 
house in the fall, with as many of their tribes as they could per- 
suade to come up, that I would have a large cargo of goods, and 
would fit them out to go across to the head of the Mississippi to 
-hunt. According to agreement, I met them in.the fall, with two 
Mackinaw boat loads of goods, and found on my arrival, about 
three thousand Indians of the Yankton, Sissiton, Gens de Lac, 
Gens de Feuille, and other Sioux bands, encamped about it, 
and they received mé with a grand salute, each man having 
* gun, firing with ball over the boat, so'that we could hear the 
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balls whistle neurer:than was agreeable to us.: They hadprepatdd 
-soveral'1édges together, s028 to miake'ome great lodge of at:leabt 
twefify feet; boross the middle of whichíthey had'màde a walt bf 
dried buffalo mieat,* and had made a. dog feast, to whidh they:in- 
vited"ine. The customary speecli-oni such! occasions wis ‘made, 
ag usual; saying that this feast was designed a as the greatest com- 
pliment they could. pay me, and then added ; Your Father must 
be,@ great man to. send out, one so young as you, with so many 
goods, and we hope you, will be very charitable, and furnish 4 us 
with plenty of clothing to keep ourselves, women and ‘children 
warm, and with plenty of ammunition with, which to hunt, ete. 
To all which I replied, that unfortunately my father was a poor 
man, and I was a poor boy, and that I had got these goods on 
‘credit to supply their wants, and that unless they hínted well.and 
loaded my boats with furs, I should not be able to Pay. for these 
goods; and get more to come back again; but that I ‘would furnish 
them with clothing to keep them warm, aad with arms, traps and 
ammunition to keep them from starving, and hoped they would 
hunt well and pay me, so that I could get more goods and con- 
tinue to trade with them. I took to my | house, the meat presented, 

and made them payment in suitable: ‘presents of ammunition, etc.+ 


An Indian thinks it politeness to eat ever ything that is set before 
him, and when tradérs are invited to a feast, what they do not eat, 
they generally carry home with them in the dish and give it to 
their men, and send back the dish with a piece of tobacco in it. 


' * The manner of drying the buffalo meat is this: They take each side and the belly, and cut and 
spread them out thin, so that they will thoroughly dry through ; when fully extended, this makes a 
sheet of about the size of a deer skin, and when dried they fold them "p as they do their deer sking, 
‘and pack them into bundles, J. H. L. 


3v It a8. proverbial, with all acquainted with the Indians, that to receive presents from them is by far 
the most expensive way of obtaining their desirable commodities, as the trader not only has to pay back 
the full value of the articles, but also something clever in addition for the fcompliment of the present. 
Tt is not tncommon fora Yankton chief to make a present to the trader of all the buffalo robbs he 
brings, and after he has received in return all they are really worth, together with something for the 
'cónipliment, he remembers a great many little articles, naming them, of which he is in want; and if 
‘not. gratified, he is 6ffended!.or pretends to be so. Thotgh it fs, in Indian etiquette, an insult to refuse 


A present, I have often done go, and advised the Indian that he had better trade them in the usual way. 
J.H, L. 


+ 
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I have seen generous ladies residing in' the neighborhood ,of the 
. Indian country, when visited by Indians, set food hefore them and 
keep renewing the supply, and wondering at the Indiana eatin g 80 
much, whereas they considered themselves’ ‘bound in politeness 
to eat all that was set before them.  . Ww ou) 


"When Indians become too old and infirm to travel, they build 
a fire near water, arid giving them some provisions and genetally 
a small kettle, leave them to take care of themselves.’ Many 
children from exposure and learning them to be great eaters, die 
in infancy. The practice of leaving the aged, to die, ‘applies 
more particularly to migratory bands on the plains. Indians 
living about lakes and rivers, where they have canoes, I do nót 
. „think ever expose them thus, at least I never heard of an instance. 

You never see a Sioux Indian, if he is in company, smoke 
alone. The pipe is lighted and he takes a whiff or two himself, 
and passes it to his neighbor, always passing it around with the 
sun. When several are assembled together, you will see a núm- 
ber of pipes going the rounds in the same manner. Their princi- 
pal subjects of conversation at these times, are their wars, feasts, 
hunting and their women. A man may have as many wives as 
he can maintain among the Yanktons ; the more he has, the bet- 
ter he is off, as they can dress and prepare the more buffalo robes 
for market. If an Indian marries the eldest daughter, he is-enti- 
tled to take the others, as they come to maturity, for wives. But 
those who do not live in the buffalo range, content themselves 
generally with two, and many of them with one. I knew one 
Yankton chief who had six. 


When the Sioux women have their menses, they are looked upon 
as unholy and unclean, and are not allowed to remain in the 
lodge with the family, but are obliged to build a small lodge out- 
side of the other, and remain alone during the time of its con- 
tinuance, fed ina dish by one of the family, and not, allowed, 
during the time, to enter the family lodge, or touch anything, ex* 
cept the dish in which their food'is handed to them, until thé 
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mehstrual discharges cease, and they: are washed up. -Whéü'*&. 
maidei? arrives at womanhood, and has madè her ‘first ont-of'dodr 
lodge, thë public erier goes through the = or village, and an- 
nounces the fact i in aloud song. ZI D ; 


The Sioux have gecret societies, something ‘like wes 
but they admit women to thembership. They meet in a lodge, 
which 18 guarded on the outside from prying ‘curiosity, by oné of 
their meinbers. "In this lodge they perform’ their ceremonies. 
Any person wishing to join them, makes the application tlitóugh 
one of the members, a is then on probation for"about a year. 
ir they are bad, they must reform. Tf, at the end of that period, 
no objection i 18 made, he i is generally admitted ;"and, I was told, 
that they have i signs by which Indians of that fraternity of dif- 
ferent bands know éach’ other. ` Either after or before their meet- 
ing, I do not remember which? ` they . assemble and have a holy 
danée, which is called by the French, ‘la ganse d dela grande méde- 
cine, as the French, translate all their spiritual or juggling pro-' 
ceddings into medicine. At this dance, among other ceremonies, 
after dancing and singing awhile, one of their number takes A 
gárnished gac, usually made from the otter, and runs at the dif- 
ferent members; making! some noise, and they generally fall down 
or ver, pretending that i it is the effect of spirits from the bag, and" 
lay prostrate for moment or so, and then rise again, and join in 
the dance. This dance is generally continued till aan in the 
night. (| p 

The amusements of the men are shootin g at a mark, or playing 
at the game of ball, called by, the ] French, le jew de crosse. This 
is usually, played in, the summer on some large prairie,* with a 
stick. about two and a half or three feet long, with a small hoop « on 
qne end, crossed with net-work of thon gs of leather, making a. 
sort on 886, in which they frequently catch the ball. How they 
count, ór their boundaries, I have forgotten. The women amuse, 
themselves by playing at what i is termed. the dish play, which is 
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atrio Ya Grosse took it nào from this game being freguedtly played there J. E, L. 
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performed by having the pits or stones of plums marked on one. 


side with, hieroglyphics, and put into a dish, shook up, and turned. 
out, and the marked ones turning up, count., They are so fond of. 


gambling at this play, that they will sometimes continue at it for. 


several days without cessation, and until one or the other has logt 
every thing that she can put up for a stake. Women well clothed, 

having lost every thing else, have been known to strip off their 
good clothes, And gamble them away, and put on old rags. — The 
men,also frequently play at this game, and to the same excess aa 
the women. The men have also another. game, called the shoe- 
play, which is generally played by two parties of four each. Four 
moccasins are placed between the parties on the floor, and the 
side that gets the first winnings, hides a piece of wood in one of 
the moccasins, by running his hand into each cf them, in the 


presence of the others, when one of the opposite party searches. 


for it; if he finds it in the first moccasin that he examines, he 
looses a certain number, I think ten ; but if he finds it in the sec- 
ond or third, it counts twenty for his side, and if in the fourth, a 
less number. The game tallies at one hundred. They play ‘at 
this game sometimes as long as they can raise anything to wager. 


Indians generally in a state of nature, have no word or gesture 


of salutation. Those acquainted with the customs of white peo-, 


ple, sometimes make use of the French salutation of bon jour, on 
meeting a white man, but seldom on meeting -another Indian. I 
was struck with the meeting of some Sioux Indians the first year 
I was in their country. When the attack was made on Prairie 
du Chien under Col. McKay, a son of the Yankton chief called 
Le Grann Srrviruur, happened to be there with the Agent, N. 
Botvin, Esq., and embarked on board the keel-boats under com- 
mand of Captain Yxiszg, and went to St. Louis with him, where 
he was obliged to remain until the war was over; and, in 1816 
had got as far back as Prairie du Chien, and as we were 
then going into his country, we took him into the boat with us.— 

When arrived in the neighborhood, of Lac-qui-Parle, on a cold 
morning about the first of December, I was awakened from sleep, 
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and told that there were some Indians on the shore who had madea 

fire. We disembarked and breakfasted there, and found thatthe: 
Indians were four Yanktons, the uncles of the young Indian with. 
us. ‘They had come across the country to meet their nephew, 

who had been absent two and a half years, and previous to their 

hearing that he was on his way home, they supposed he was dead. 

The uncles had made a fire and commenced smoking, when the 

young Indian walked from the boat to where they were, without 

saying a word to them, or they to him. The lighted pipe was 

handed to him, when he smoked; and after it had passed around 

two or three times, they commenced talking slowly, and the con- 

versation at length became general among them. 


In almost every Indian camp, they have what is called the sol- 
dier's lodge, where the men of consideration of the village assem- 
ble to smoke, and talk over the affairs of the nation. An Indian 
of consideration arriving from another camp, usually goes to this 
lodge ; but if a young man, and not of sufficient distinction to go 
there, he stands about among the lodges until some one sees that 
he is a stranger, and invites him to his lodge. On entering, the 
pipe is handed to him, and after smoking a few whiffs, something 
is set before him to eat. After he has eaten awhile, conversation 
is commenced, but no questions are asked previous to his having 
smoked and eaten. Itwas sometime before I could learn so much. 
of Indian politeness as to make no inquiry of an Indian arriving, 
until after the smoking and eating had been attended to. At first 
I commenced talking to them before this important preliminary, 
and always found them sulky and obstinate about entering into 
conversation. 


My interpreter, Freng, told me that some years previous to 
the war 1812, that he resided at the same place’ where we were | 
then wintering, in the employ of Mr. CawzRoN ; that CAwERON 
had credited a band of Indians to go on the head waters of some ` 
of the streams that empty into the waters of Mississippi in the 
direetion of the Red River of the North ; and, that in the month 
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of February, an Indian runner came from the hunting ground, and, 
informed Cameron that the Indians were so loaded with fars and 
péltries, that they sould not bring them, and suggested to him to 
send his men to assist them. . He sent Frunter with some ten 
men, in company with the Indian, to the.camp. After they had 
traveled some three or four days, they were overtaken by one of 
those sudden snow storms that are so frequent in those vast prai- 
ries in that high latitude, They are often go sudden, and give so 
little warning of their approach, that you may set out on a prairie 
on as beautiful a sun-shiny morning as you ever saw in winter, 
and before noon be enveloped in one of these storms; the snow 
so fine and thick that you cannot see a rod before you. On this 
occasion, ag FRENIER’s party could not see any wood or timber, 
they concluded their safest plan was to stop where they were. 
Wrapping themselves snugly in their blankets, they all laid down 
and let the snow cover them, except the Indian, who, having pur- ` 
chased several blankets from the trader, wrapped himself in them, 
and staid on top of the snow until the storm was over, which lasted 
three days, when he discovered that it was not more than one , 
fourth of a mile to a point of wood, whither he repaired and kin- 
dled a fire. He then made use of a pole, poking through the deep 
snow, where he recollected to have seen the men lay down, and 
found them all alive and uninjured, except one man a little frost 
bitten on the hip. 


In 1816, and for years previous, the Yanktons were in the prac- 
tice of making up war parties and going into the Spanish territory, 
for the purpose of stealing choice horses and mules. When 
on a march from place to place, there are warriors on duty to 
regulate the march according to rules promulgated before their 
departure ; and,if any one infringes on these rules, he is punished 
by having his gua broken, his dog or horse killed, his lodge cut, 
or causing him to suffer a penalty i in some manner. The chief, or 
leader of the party, is not exempt from these regulations. Any 
act of this kind performed by warriors on duty is not revenged, 
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as hgp dii fF in perfortnarice òf inflexible epilation? Y bit iy" 
affront of an individial in his private capacity, is sufé to ba te?” 
venved sodner or later, and the avenger is always known, as it^ 
would not te any satisfaction to him if he could not enjoy the 
credit of it. An instance came under my observation. * It is usual ` 
fur the trader to take to his póst as many guns as there are good" 
hunters, who will probably pay for them. These are generally at 
first distributed to those for whom he may particularly intend 
thein, before he commences giving out other articles." One year,” 
iri distributing the guns, my interpreter overloóke. > rood hun- 
ter, while some other not so good a hunter got the gun: This 
mortified the good hunter, and that night he’ killed the horse’ of 
every max Who had received a gun, and it was known the next 
morning ‘who had done it, and what was thecause. It is common 
to revengé an insult or injury by killing thé offenders” horse or 
dog, and there are, in this way, a great niauy horses killed every 
year among the Sioux. And they not only: revenge insults.or 
injuries among themselves, but, as the late Col. RosERT Dickson, 
jn conversation with me on the subject, expressed it; “they revenge 
upon their enemies the acts of the Almighty" for, when a chief 
or man of distinction dies, they commence singing the war song, 
and.raise a war party to revenge his death upon their-natural enes . 
mies, as well as to appease.the troubled manes of the départed. `° 


Tt'is a prevalent opinion among persons not acquainted with 
Indian customs and polity, that they, like white people, have a 
king or great chief over all; but such, so far as I am acquainted,” 
is not the case with any Indians. in the North West or South | 
West. The government of their tribes or bands is patriarchal.” 
The chiefs, as with politicians who obtain Office, are the greatest 
slaves among them, . They getthe honor without independence, : 
not being able to do any act of their own will, without first look“ 
ing to see if it will be popular. If a chief buys a good gun, and 
ofie of his young men takes a fancy to it, and expresses a wish for“ 
. it, is given to him ; if not, probably the chief’s horse would psy-- 
the'forféit. These bands are generally thus origin&ted: When&a' 
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man has five or six sons and several daughters, taking his family . 
he leaves the large band, forms a new camp or settlement, and . 
acts the patriarch or chief; his sons and daughters marrying, 
bring their wives and husbands to his band, and frequently & 
brother-in Jaw accompanies him and remains. Thus the new . 
band multiplies from natural increase and accessions, until it be- 
comes large and respectable. In case of the death of the father, 
the eldest son assumes the duties of chief, if old enough; if not, 
one of the brothers of the deceased assumes the office. The chief, 
uses no authority, but advises, and if popular, his advice is fpl- 

lowed; if not, each one judges and acts for himself. The only ar- : 
bitrary authority exercised among Iudians, is by the war chief 
when on the war path, which,I am told, is then absolute. The. 
warriors, when on duty, never correct their children, except by 
advice, and if they are obstinate and pugnacious, it is laughed aty, 
and looked upon as a sign of bravery. 


There was, when I first visited the country, a band of Indiana: 
who had their village on a prairie on the west bank of the 
Mississippi, where the village of Winona, which means fAe 
eldest daughter, now stands, about one hundred and twenty: 
miles above Prairie du Chien. The chief was called WA-BA- . 
sHaw; he was a very sensible Indian, and was truly one of na- 
ture's noblemen.* Although only chief of his band, he had great . 


? The namo of -WA-BA-SHANW, the great Sioux chief, will long live in history. Ile was induced to join 
the fortunes of the British in the war of 1812-15, and fought at the seige of Fort Meigs and elsewhere; 
When peace took place, the Indians were | .t by their employers in a wretched condition, and, a8 & 
eonsequence, their spirits were broken. Gen. Case has preserved a speech of Wa-BaA~Siaw’s, at Prum- 
mond's Island, 1n 1815, when, Col. MeDows 1, the British commandant of that post, laid a fow presents - 
before him. [tas touchingly pathetic and eloquent . E ^ 


t: My father,” said he to Col. MeDowzuz, * what is this I see before me? A few knives and ‘blankets. | 
Is this atl you promised us at tho beginning of the war? Where are those promises you made us ab 
Michilimackinae, and sent to our villages on the Mississippi? You told us you would néver let fall the .. 
hatchet nil the Americans were driven beyond the móuntains; that our British, father would never 
make peace without consulting bis red children. Haa that come to pass? We never knew of this 
peace. "We are now told that 15 was made by our g1eat father beyond the water, without the knowledge 
of hig war-cinefs $ thatit is your duty to obey bis orders. Whatss this to na? Will theae paltry preg 
ent: pay for the men we have lost, both in battle and on the road? Will they soothe the feelings of 
our friends? Wi'l they make good your promises to us? For myself, I am sn old man. I have lived 
Yong, and always found the means of supporting myself, and can go so ati.” 2 | LOD: :- 
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inflüenee : with: the ‘other: chiefs; "Above Winers ‘was another” 
large, bund of Indians; who hdd their village on tHe West bánk“ oF 
the Mississippi, where the’ Presbyterfan ‘mission now isa faw 
miles below: St. Paul, whose: ehiéf was called Lrerit Crow" á- 
màn of good !sense; and ` -geniefally: considered -a good” Indizh. 
There was another small band ‘who had theit village üt. Mendota, ` 
which signifies the mecting'of thé waters,* whose chiéf wad called’ 
Brack Doe. He was not a man of much consequéncee. There 
was also another small band who had their village a short dis- 
tance above, whose chief was Po wEcHoN, a man of little note. 
Where the village of Shakopee now is, was an Indian village, 
whose chief bore that name, which simply means siz; he pos- 
sessed a good intellect, but was not popular among the traders as 
he was considered very dishonest. At the Little Rapids was an- 
other village, called by the French Gens de Feuille, or Leaf Peo- 
ple. The name of their chief I do not recollect. There was a 
village of the Sissitons at the Rocher Blanc; above which, I re- 
member no others. The Sissiton and Yankton bands seldom 
made any regular villages, as they roved fiom place to place, en- 
camping temporarily for the purpose of hunting, and that mostly 
among the buffaloes. | . 


Under the most unfavorable auspices have I written these remi- 
niscences. With ill health, suffering a great part of the time 
with rheumatism and bad eyesight, bordering almost on blind- 
ness, I have not been able to prepare this narrative to my own 
satisfaction, and, I fear not, to the satisfaction of the Society. I 
have no doubt omitted many things that might.have been inter- 
esting, but never having kept a journal or notes'of events, I wag 
obliged to depend upon memory ; and frequently when writing, 
and having, by a train of reflection, recalled past events to mind, 
either my rheumatism or my eyes would admonish me that i£ 
was time to cease from my labors, and before I could re-commence, . 
I would probably forget the thread of my narrative. Nor have I 


© eme of the tribes of the North mea to Mendeta the signi&cation of large ec great. D.C. D. 
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been able to review what I have written, Learning: that the» 
Rev. Atrrep Brunson had been invited to write a history of: 
Crawford county, and that he intends to comply with the request; 
I have purposely omitted saying any thing of the events of the. 
county since he settled therein, believing that ha will be able tẹ- 
do the subject more justice than I could, eyen were Iin bettet. 
health than I am, and had all my faculties about me, 
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‘Twas born May 86th, 1183, in Johnstówn; Montgomery county, 
IN. Y. My father’s name was Comrort Sgkw;and my orandfathér’s 
was Dasit Smiw, who residéd in Stoningtoi, Conn., and wáa'of 
"Beoteh descent ; and at Stonington’ my father Was born, Sobn 
after the commencement ‘of the Revolutionary war, fired by ‘the 
> patriotism of the times, my father, unable to obtain the permission 
of his parents to join the Améfican‘arniy, ran away at the age of 
'Sixteen,:and effected the object so ner his heart. He had ‘from 
«early life excelled in: playing: the spirit-stirring fife, and soon Ye- 
ceived the appointment of Fife-Major, and served several years 
in that capacity in the:army. He was present, and participated 
.in.the memorable battles: at Saratoga, and was among the: fret 
that sealed the enémy’s' breast works'on the 7th of October, 1747. 
-My father was a:mian of unusual personal activity, and rendered 
‘his country long and faithful service in the war of Independents. 
'' “Towards the ‘dlose of 1780, he ‘was üriited 1 in marriage, at Tohith- 
“town, NY. ‘with Miss Mary HÖLLINBEOK whose’ ‘father whs 
, Sox: Hound! ‘a native of “Athstetdath, Holland, and Who, 
oWheti a young tan, cánie Ao 'Anerich, and settled at ‘Clavëràdk, 
"Ün thé’ Hudsoh. fe “afirried a New Etigland wife and p 
dhigé family, only one of wliom wis a soni, named aftér liis fatti. 
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This young Jonn HorvmmEok early migrated to Johnstown, and 
settled on a farm about three miles nearly east of the village, and 
took with him his young sister Many. 


I was the second of eight children, all sons, six of whom grew 
to years of maturity, and, two of my brothers, Nataan, of 
Calhoun county, and Comrort, of Pike county, Illinois, both fore- 
handed and respectable farmers, yet survive. When three years 
of age, I oue forenoon accompanied my elder brother Danian to 
the village school. in' Johnstown. A Mr. Turoor, the adopted 
father of Enos T. Turoop, since Governor of New York, was the 
teachér. ` I was so terrified with his repulsive appearance, having 
very long eye-brows and a very unpleasant physiognomy, that I 
could never after be induced to attend school. What little edn- 
_ cation, tberelore, I became possessed of, was obtained. by piege- 
‘meal, and in a picked-up way. When I was fourteén years of 
age, my fatber died, having been four years incapacitated by cpn- 
sumption for labor; and the two eldest boys, Danzer and I, had 
„all the work to do in order.to support the family. 


In the spring of 1808, when twenty-five yéars of age, Lresolved 
. te go to the Western country, as my younger brothers liad now 
grown.up, and could more than fill my place in providing the 
family support. I had thought there was wo chance fo secure a 
cómpeteney in the old settlements, and I had formed an ardent 
desire to pass the Rocky. Mountains, and bathe on the shores. of 
the Pacific, For a year prior to, this period, I had carefuliy prac- 
tised the use of the: gun, and became very expert with it. I 
started that spring for Montreal, intending to journey with some 
party of the North-West Fur Company, and by that means reach 
the remote West. Bunt concluding this was not very practicable, 
. Y went np the St. Lawrence, and along the shore of Lake Ontarjo 
do Niagara Falla, which latter I had first visited two years pre- 
viously. There was only a single log Mouse, nearly a mile from 
. the Falls, on the Canada shore ; and at Black Rock I crossed the 
- river, and went to Buffalo, where there were about thirty. wooden 
houses. 
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From some of the Indians at'Buffalo, I purchrsed a bark canoe 
and paddles, and made the necessary ont fit, and resolved to pish 
on up Lake Erie, and pursue the Lake route to Gréen Bay, and 
employed two young men to accompany mie. In consequence of 
a severe storm, and the rock-bound shores of the ‘Lake, I changed 
my course; [had my canoe transported across the country on 8 
wagon to Chatauque Lake, when again launching my frail bark, 
I descended the Lake, its ont-let intó French creck, and finally 
entered the Alleghany. Continuing down the river, I stopped 
at Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Marietta, Limestone, now Maysville, 
Cincinnati and Louisville, only long enough to rest, and ‘procure 
needful supplies. Thence I kept on down the Ohio, and crossed 
the Mississippi on the 10th day of August, 1808, when I turned 
my course up the Mississippi by land to Cape ‘Girardeau and St. 
Genevieve ; at which latter place, I well remember secing Henry 
‘Dover, then sheriff of that county; and since so distinguished i in 
the West. Passing up to St. Lonis, thence to Floriéaift, Portage 
des Sioux, and St. Charles, I then became acquainted with the 
celebrated Daxrgn Boons and family, together with nearly all the 
leading French families of these several Missouri settlements. ; 
Spending the ensuing autumn and winter at St. Louis, New 
Madiid, and the various settlements in then Upper Louisiana, "in 
viewing the country ; I early the next spring procured from Ep- 
"WARD Bares (father of the present Hon. Epwarp Bares, of St 
Lonis,) an accomplished Marylander, then Secretary of Louisiana 
' Territory, and in the absence of Gov. Merriwetaer Lewis, acting 
governor, a license tó search for gold and silver anywhere within 
the limits of that territory, then supposed to extend to the Pacific 
—still resolving to reach that distant ocean. ° ` 
I at once fitted myself out for a long journey, and engaged 
Perre Srear and Wiurram MILLER to accompany me in this ad- 
venture. Ifally explained to them the dange:s to be encountered, 
and if successful, I agreed that we should equally share the pro- 
' fite of the enterprise. We started from the extreme western tet- 
' lement of Cape Girardeau county, on the head of St. Fraücis 
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River, where a few families then resided, and then pushed: into 
.the great western wilderness. Our route was very nearly upon 
what, I have since learned, was the 37th degree, or perhaps half 
a degree south of that parallel. We crossed a branch of White 
River, which I named the Currents, which it has ever since re- 
tained, and then Black River, and afterwards Spring River, which 
we followed to its source, where we found a very large spring, 
and hence the name of the stream. We next passed the main 
fork of White River, and then continued on westwardly until we 
reached the prairie country, and went beyond all the western head 
waters of the Mississippi, except the Arkansas and Missouri. 

We continued our journey, as I should judge, between eight 
hundred and a thousand miles from the settlements. On our out- 
, ward journey, we met with a number of friendly Indian parties 
of the Chickasaws, Choctaws, and Creeks or Muscogees, engaged 

in hunting, who did not venture too great a distance beyond the 
western verge of the white settlements; but we had no difficulty 
. with them. We encountered vast herds of buffaloes, and occa- 
_sionally large herds of wild horses. We judged from the buffa- 
lo trails, that we passed near the Great Salt Rock; and a long 
distance beyond, we came in view of the spurs of the great Rocky 
Mountain chain. 

In this remote region, we one day, during the summer, met three 

_men, who proved to be the only survivors of a party of some fif- 

teen trappers who had penetrated high up the Missouri, when 
in two savage attacks -by the Indians, all the others were slain; 
_and these survivors were now directing their course to the Ar- 
 kansas River, and admonished us to desist our further journey 
westward. Not heeding these earnest admonitions, we kept on, 
and the next day discovered a party of a dozen or twenty wild 
Indians, probably Camanches or Pawnees, chasing: and catching 
, wild horses with the lasso, which they used with great dexterity 
and success. We saw them in time to secrete ourselves, ungeen 
~by them,.and had a full view of them for three or four hours, in 
-an immense prairie; and though generally perbaps not less than 
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five miles distant from us, they once came within.a mile of usm 
chasing tho wild horges. Those engaged in the chase were;pf 

course, mounted on well-trained steeds, while others were,jin 
groups on foot, taking care of the restless animals that had een 
taken. 

When these unwelcome Indians disappeared, we took the mat- 
ter into serious consideration, and as painfully as I regretted.to 
abandon our intended exploration to the Pacific, it seemed mad- 
ness to attempt, any further progress; and so we reluctantly 
tuned our faces to the eastward; and when we got what we 
deemed pretty safe hunting ground, in what is now eastern Kap- 
sas, and western Arkansas,and Missouri, we pitched our camp, 
and went to hunting, mostly for beaver.” We then little dreamed 
that the white settlements would extend to that region for the 
next five hundred years. Our main camp was near the head 
waters of one of the northern tributaries of the Arkansas; and 
.having no traps, we procured the beaver musk, and placpd;it 
some distance from the shore, which tempted the animals to go 
and smell it, when we would secrete ourselves and shoot them, 

During the autumn of 1809, all of the year 1810, and the win- 
ter of 1810—11, we steadily pursued our hunting ; and,in the spring 
of 1811,we gathered and packed up all of our beaver,otter and bear 
. Skins—about fifty beaver and otter, and about three hundred,bear 
„skins, and eight hundred gallons of bear’s oil; and making canges 
or pirogues on one of the head, waters of White River, we con- 
veyed our skins and oil to them by the three horges which we.had 
taken with us in all our journeyings. The oil was carried insagks 
made of bear skins, one being swung on either side of a horge,— 
Lashing our boats together, and trading off our horses to friendly 
Indians, we descended White River to the Mississippi, and thence, 
stopping briefly at one Turnbull’s, an English planter, upon the | 
high bluff where Vicksburg now stands, and at Natehez, we pass- 
ed down the river, and arrived at New Orleans about the first'of 
May. an ‘ E 

* Here another disappointment was in store for us; the Enibatyo, 
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‘then in force, put a total check tó all exportation, and our cargo 
of fars, peltries and oil, which found their market in Europe, 
- were a drug in New Orleans. The large quantity of oil, if not 
soon shipped, as the hot season had commenced, would become 
rancid, and almost worthless. The result was, that our large car- 

* go, which at former rates would have brought between two and 

t three thousand dollars, we now sold for the mere pittance of thir- 

. tyisix dollars. No language can depict my great disappointment, 
first in failing to reach the Pacific, and then all our hopes being 
frustrated in regard to the proceeds of our two years’ hunt. The 
‘sickly season new approaching, I proceeded through the Choctaw 

. mation, accompanied by Spar, leaving Miter in New Orleans, 
-and never seeing him afterwards. We passed through the Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw country to Colbert’s Ferry on the PeO 
and thence to Vincennes, and at length to St. Louis. 

While, lodging about thirty miles north of New Madrid, on the 
14th of December, 1811, about 2 o’clockin the morning, occurred 
aheavy shock of an earthquake. The house, where I was stop- 
ping, was partly of wood and partly of brick structure; the brick 
portion all fell, but I and the family all fortunately escaped un- 
hurt. At the still greater shock,* about 2 o'clock in the morning 
of the 7th of February, 1812, I was in New Madrid, when nearly 
two thousand people of all ages, fled in terror from their falling 
dwellings, in that place and the surrounding country, and directed 
‘their course north about thirty miles to Tywappety Hill, on thie 
western bank of the Mississippi, and about seven miles back from 
the river. This was the first high ground above New Madrid, 
and here the fugitives formed an encampment. It was proposed 
that all should kneel, and engage in supplicating God's mercy, 


* Since Col. Saw dictated this narrative, I have discovered by reference to BRADBURY'S published 
Journal, kept at the time, and the writer then in the vicinity ot New Madrid, that the first shock, anà 
which the writers on that event convey the idea of being the severest, occurred on the morning of the 
36th of December ; and as Col Suaw was thirty miles distant from New Madrid, the centre of them, 
eonvuleions of nature, on this firat occurrence, and was there at the February shock, the latter doubt 
Jena appeared to him to be the most seyero, L.¢. p. 
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and all simultaneously, Catholics and Protestants, knelt- and ‘of- 
fered solemn prayer to their Creator. | 
About twelve miles back towards New Madrid, a young womán 
- about seventeen years of age, named Bersey Masrers, had been 
"left by her parents and family, her leg having been broken below 
the knee by the falling of one of the. weight-poles of thé roof of 
‘the cabin; and, thdngh a total stranger, I was the only person 
who would cónsent to.return dnd see whether she still survived.— 
Receiving-a description of the. locality of the place, I started, and 
found the poor girl upon a bed,.as she had been-left, with some 
water and corn bread within her reach. I cooked up some food 
for her, and. made: her condition. as comfortable as circumstances 
would àilow,.and returned the same day to'the grand encamp- 
ment. Miss Masters éventually recovered. - j ED 
- In abandoning their homés, on thia emergenvy, the people only 
: stopped long enough to gèt their teams, and hurry in their fami- 
‘lies and semé:provisions. It was a matter of doubt among them, 
- whether water or fire would be most likely to burst forth, and 
sgover all-the country. The timber land around: New Madrid 
sunk five or-six-feet, so that the lakes. and lagoons, which seeméd 
to have their beds pushed up, discharged their waters over ‘the 
‘ganken lands. . Through the fissures: caused by the earthquake, 
were forced up vast quantities of-a hard, jet black substance, 
which appeared .véry smooth, as though worti by friction. It 
-geemed a. very different pose either anthracite or bitu- 
-4minous coal:* sos T wae 
This egira, with all its attendant RAE cireumatances, was 
a most heart-rending scene, and had the effect to constrain the 
most wicked and profane, earnestly to plead to God in prayer for 
mercy. Inu less than three.months, most of these people returned 
,to their homes,-and thongh the earthquakes continued octasion- 
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*The late Hea. Lewis F. Linn, a resident of St, Genevieve, and for many years a membér of the Ual- 


€ ted States Senate from Missouri, and a man of science, addressed a letter, in 1836, to the chai:man of 


se. conthitte’: ai commerce; ib whicli. hè peaks óf the New Madrid vartbqükkes, dad distinctly men. 
Aena water, sand, ALÀ cos} issuing from the yant chagms oponed by theeonvulsieag > ` LGB. 
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Ally with legs degtruetiyé effects, they :became.so aecustoméduo 
the recurring vibrations, that they paid little or no ragard to them, 
,not even interrupting.or, chécking their dances, frolica,, and vices. 
The Upper Mississippi Indians, of all tribes, commenced. dep- 
redations on the frontiers of Missouri and Illinois, in 1811, aud 
early in 1812. Several persons were killed in different quarters. 
About thirty miles above the mouth of Salt river, and fully a 
hundred above the mouth of the Missouri, was Gilbert's Lick, on 
the western bank of the Mississippi, a place of noted resort for 
animals and cattle to lick the brackish water; and where:a man 
named SAMUEL GILBERT, from Virginia, had settled two or three 
_ years prior to the spring of 1819. In that region, and particularly 
below him, were a number of other settlers. -About the latter 
part ot May, 1812, a party of from twelve to eighteen Upper 
Mississippi Indians descended the river in canoes, and. fell; upon 
the seattered cabins of this uppor settlement in the night, and 
killed. a dozen or more people. At the time.of this massacre, I 
was staying at the house of one Rrrgrz ia that region ; and hear- 
ing the alarm, I went in company with others in pursuit of . the 
Indians, and saw them at a distance as they were saper in 
their eanoes, and soon, disappeared to our view. 

This massacre in the Gilbert’s Lick settlement, caused great 
consternation along the Missouri frontier, and the people, a&;a 
matter of precaution, commenced forting. Some seven or èight 

forts or stockades were erected, to which a portion of the-inhabi- 
tants resorted, while many others held themselves in readiness to 
flee there for safety, in case it should be thonght necessary. I 
remember the names of Stont’s Fort, Wood’s Fort, a small stock- 
ade at what is now Clarksville, Fort Howard, and a fort at.How- 
ells Settlament—the latter nearest -to Ool. Dawrigp Boons; but 
the people bordering immediately upon the Missouri river, being 
less exposed to danger, ae not so D GEH resort to m ds of 
stockades. NA 

About this time, probably a little after, while 4 Ser 

with: eighteén or twénty men in building & tenipordry etótktle 
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where Glarks¥ille now stands, on the westérn-bank of the Misale- 
sippiy.a party of Indians came and killed the entire family of.one 
O’Nat, about three miles above Olarksville, while O'Nxrr hims- 
self was.employed with his neighbors in erecting the stockade. 
Iw company with O’Nei and others, I hastened to the scene of 
murder, and found all killed, scalped, and horribly mangled. One 
of the children, about a year and a half old, was found ‘literally 
baked in à large pot metal bake kettle or Dutch oven, with a cover 
on 5. and, as there were no marks of the knife or tomahawk on the 
body, the child must have been put in alive to suffer this horrible 
death; the oil or fat in the bottom of the kettle was nearly two. 
inches deep. ` 

I went to St. Louis in company with Ira Corrrs, to see Gov. 
CLARK, and ascertain whether war had been actually declared. 
'This must have been sometime in June, but the news of the dec- 
laration of war against Great Britain had not yet reached there. 
On our return, I was strongly urged by the people to act as a spy 
or scout on the frontier, as I was possessed of great bodily activity, 
and it was well known that I had seen much woods experience. 
I eonsented to act in this capacity on the frontiers of St. Charles 
county, never thinking or troubling myself about any pecuniary , 
re¢ompense, and was only anxious to render the distressed people 
a useful service. I immediately entered alone upon this duty, 
sometinies mounted, and sometimes on foot, and carefully watch- 
ing the river, above the settlements, to discoyer whether any 
Indians had landed, and sometimes to follow their trails, learn 
their destination, and report to the settlements. 

Upon my advice, several of the weaker stockades were aban- 
doned for twenty or thirty miles around, and concentrated at & 
place near the mouth of Cuivre or Copper River, at.or near the 
present village of Monroe; and there a large number of us, per- 
hapa some sixty or seventy persons, were some two or three weeks 
employed in the erection of a fort. We named it in honor of the 
patriotie governor, Bexzamin Howazp, and between-twenty and 
thirty families were soon safely lodged in Fort Howard. . 
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„Às the war had now fairly commenced, an act of. Congrégs an- 
thorized the raising of six companies of. Rangers} ‘three to be 
raised on the Missouri side of the Mississippi, and the other three 
on the Illinois side: The Missouri companies were commanded 
by Daxrgn M. Boons, Natuan Boone, and Davin Moston. The. 
commission of Narsan Boons was dated in June, 1812, to serve 
a year, as were doubtless the others. 

The Indians, supplied by their British employers with new 
rifles, seemed bent on exterminating the Americans—always, 
however, excepting the French and Spaniards, who, from their 
Indian intermarriages, were regarded as friends and connections, 
Their constant attacks and murders, led to offensive measures; 
but I did not serve on Rosset and Epwarp’s expedition, in Bep- 
tember, 1812, against the Indians in the Peoria region. , 

During not only tho year 1812, but the whole war, I acted asa 
spy and was in constant service. The Missouri Rangers, by the, 
terms of their enlistment, were to supply themselves with horsea;' 
accoutrements, provisions and provender, and they expected.to 
have been mostly stationed, and in service, in the frontier. settle-- 
ments; but finding that they were chiefly required to scour the 
region beyond the verge of the settlements, they had: necessarily. 
to enter into some arrangement to procure their supplies, as. they. 
were too far from their homes to provide for their wants from.that, 
source, I was solicited by them to furnish these needed supplies, . 
pledging me payment every three months, not donbting that.they . 
would promptly receive their own pay from the General Govern- 
ment. hos! sy d 

I commenced furnishing these supplies early in the summer of 
1812, when the Rangers were ordered to the frontiers: s and tiege i 
three Missouri companiesjwere each to consist-of one hundred^ 
mén, and were nearly full, and all of them E'supplied moresor- 
less. I furnished, upon-an average, more than a-hundred and. 
fifty of the Rangers during the whole war. These.men:could-not: 
apply to the Government ‘commissaries, had there been : any int 
the country-—and there were none ; a8 from the nature of | their! 
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enlistments they were to provide for themselves.. They: had, in 
their individual capacity, made repeated efforts to procure sup- ` 
plies upon their own credit, but they met with very indifferent 
success. The millers and farmers would be running no small. 
risk to dole out their surplus provisions’ to so many persons, of 
whose ability and good intentions to remunerate them they could 
know so little. It seemed necessary that some person should step 
forward, and act in the capacity of commissary to supply the 
Rangers, and this I was induced to undertake at their urgent de-', 
sire. I had become pretty well acquainted throughout the Mis- 
souri frontiers, and my anxious solicitude to serve the frontier : 
settlers was also well known, and hence I could command the re- 
'quisite credit from the millers and stock-raisers of the country. 
lemployed the necesssary number of assistants to purchase 
and drive forward beef cattle, and hands to. boat or wagon flour 
and other provisions to the frontier stations where wanted. Ati 
the same time, I continued to act,as a spy, sometimes going in . 
advance of my teams in places of danger. On more than one: 
occasion, have I thus discovered the Indians in time to retreat, - 
and save my men and teams. . . remember in the spring of 1813,- 
being at the head of five teams loaded with supplies, when at the: 
fording of a ‘large stream known as Peruque creek; in the-northern ' 
part of St, Charles’ county, I discovered. à party: of thirteen Ius : 
dians concealed behind-blinds, formedjof :bent bushes, or broken 
bushes stuck in the ground for a screen, ‘and retreated in time to : 
gave both teams and loading, I then procured, a Jarge boat, in-- 
which to-transport the supplies up the river, to the nearest point. 
to Fort. Howard, in order to avoid the. danger to which we were: 
exposed -by the land route. Leaving my iii I went up with 
the boat, and met with no obstacle. SL . Ug 
-Upon'arriving at Fort Howard; so many ibn eame to the- 
eare of my boatmen, that they at first, declined returning .in the . 
boat down Cuiver River a few miles .to the Mississippi; when. 
once into the large stream, they, would feel perfectly safe, as, they. 
could keep out beyond-the reach of danger. Cuiver River was: 
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véry crooked, and between twenty and thirty rods in width, aad” 
its banks generally low, and sometimes overflowed back a con: ` 
siderable distance. At length, however, the boatmen consented 
to return, I agreeing to go ahead of them in a canoe, to see that ' 
no Indians were ready to intercept them. Taking with me in the 
canoe one JosgePH CLAREMENT, we proceeded, and the large boat 
was to follow at a respectful distance, until they should hear the - 
report of one or more guns as a signal to retreat. The distance 
from the landing spot on Cuiver River to its mouth, by its sinu- 
osities, was some eight or nine miles, though not exceeding three 
by land. 

When we had descended about three miles by the river, I dis- 
covered three or four Indian canoes on the northern bank of the” 
stream, when we were abreast of them; and knowing Indians 
were not far off, concluded to push ahead, and did so, but in less 
than a minute, we heard a noise, and looking back, we got a 
glimpse of a dozen to twenty Indians rushing down the bank and 
jumping'into their canoes, seizing their paddles, and pursuing after 
us. In a very short distance, we fortunately turned a sharp 
wooded angle inthe stream to the right, which screened us from ' 
the Indians, and there we ran a few rods up a small bayou, and 
left the canoe, and ran about a mile and a half up the stream, 
much of the way fully knee deep in water on the overflowed bot- 
tom ; and fearing the Indians might be near, we remained from 
about ten o’clock in the forenoon till dark, some of the time in 
water up to our necks, when some men came from the fort, only 
a mile distant, and conveyed us over the river, and thence to the 
garrison that evening, The larger boat and crew also escaped. 

I can add nothing particularly to the statements given in the 
histories of the times, relative to the occurrences at Forts Madison 
and Mason, in April, 1818. About the 1st of June following, 
Gov. Howard resigned his governorship, and accepted the ap- 
pointment of brigadier general in the United States’ service, tó 
command the eighth military department, then embracing the’ 
territory from the interior of Indiana to the frontier of Mexico. 
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Gen. ! GS soon after visited Fort Howard, rade upon the ur- 
gnis 80 ligitation of all the’ rus Uer ghüubeltbllaifhed 
in the, Spy service, ab ha repeatedly iki vereda : sven 
timely notice, of the | ap proach ó of Tfi e" "patiti Guk. How- 
ARD said, he as he had no authérit ly tà JF appotit s piisi he “wéutd-use 
every exertion in his power , to secure ampik feni de Mitth for 
stich, services asl had | rendered, of With le fíha'8Sod*tviaence 
from the people and Rangérs, and thick be fberWaT t ight on- 
„tinue; ‘giving mé à certificate, 'plédging “Hinisdlf tE usé Ebest 
exertions to secure for ‘me Pay. from Congress dr the War Düfart- 
"ment. He also commended in iny exertion’ dd furmithitp/ Supplies 
for the Rangers. | 

Shortly. after ‘Gen. Howaxb' s visit to Fort Howlürd, a btAong ap- 

‘prehension v was entertained by the 'peóplé, that the Upper Missis- 

sippi Indians ‘would descend the " Miselssippt iwa body, Aut" was 
concluded that” it was | advisable ‘to “étect'a fort-directly dif the 
bank of the river, io watch and check any súil Thovémene Uf the 
‘enemy, About èight or ten niiles dbové s Sut df Diver 
,Riyer on the eastern bank of thé Mississipp spi, idd large wellkiown 
;promontor y of grit or ‘sandstone, hence Je Cabé au" Gre; di- 
rectly opposite ito which, on the Weston. ‘shore? Was A se- 
lected ‘for the 1 new fort, which was sóon éréctéd, aid hated ape 
au Gri is Fort, Capt: Davin Musiox was s placed'ti t obnidilfid there ; 
it was less i in size than Fort Howard, and | some of Hie GRE bor. 
ing people t took shelter there with th their families" 

Some, time daring the Summeri of 1813, I efoxitü The Missis- 
gippi to its eastern shore, two or three miles’ dbdve daje WFGris, 
to see if there were, any Bigns of of Indias in that'quhrtér When 

„abont three miles east. of the 7 Tiver, iig disebvered dig; idee 
, camp, of Indians, somewhere, Ï Í thought, fróm sixty f £86 
“number, , I mela ee M “bein Hare a 

hastene d io. Cape au Gris y with the intelli ence. ‘a T 38 once 
resolved to pursue, and it Was 0 only a | uestion of ber ind a 

nf mee im 
. strife for the command. . Lieut, : d Nonne d PE rb =e 
resident of, Sk. Charles county, & nephew of xe pues 
9T 
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MoNar, afterwards Governor of Missouri, was permitted to take 
the command at his own urgent request, and selected twelve men 
for the service, together with myself for pilot. I strongly urged 
a larger pamper but the Lieutenant was BUE -strong, and utterly 
rejected my advice. 

There were but a couple of small log canoes or dug-onts in 
which to cross, and it required three trips to convey our’ small 
party of fourteen over the river. We immediately pushed for- 
ward, I taking the lead as pilot, and soon came in sight of the 
encampment, in which the Indians still remained. Each party 
discovered the other about the same moment, we having crossed 
a rise of ground, which brought us within about forty rods of the 
Indians; who, when they espied us, seized their arms and rushed 
towards us. Seeing that they out-numbered us four or five to 
one, we instantly retraced our steps towards Cape au Gris rock, a 
distance of some four or five miles. It was a hot chase, the In- 
dians rather gaining upon us, and when we arrived at the water's 
edge of the river, about mid-day, we turned and fired upon the 
Indians, who were now within a few rods of us, They were mo- 
mentarily checked, and, in turn, fired upon us, killing MoNam 
and eleven of the men instantly, while the twelfth Ranger, one 
Weezer, dressed in a yellow hunting shirt, jumped into the river, 
evidently intending to swim over to the fort, but was soon ar- 
rested by a ball, and his lifeless body dragged ashore. 

Providentially I was untouched, and quickiy turned down the 
river bank, leaped a small stream at a single bound, and then 
running along the side of the dripping rock, closely pursued by 
three Indians, who kept up the exciting race for about a mile anda 
half—all this in full view of two hundred persons at the fort on the 
opposite shore, who, from their distance and want of boats, were 
unable to render the least assistance. I gained so much on the Indi- 
ans during that mile and a half race, that they abandoned the pur- 
suit—the guns of the Indians and myself being alike empty. Not 
aware that my pursuers had given over the chase, I kept on as rap- 
idly as I could for two or three miles, when, turning a point on 
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the river, and seeing nothing of the Indians, I re loaded my gun, 
and kept on ata slackened pace. In the night, when some twenty 
miles below Cape an Gris, I made a raft of dry sticks fastened 
together with grape vines, and crossed to the western bank of the 
river; and, on the morning of the third day, reached Fort How- 
ard, and the same day was escorted to Cape au Gris Fort, where 
I was received with unaffected joy. 

I now learned that the Indians had horribly mangled the bodies 
of my unfortunate companions, and left them with every mark of 
indecency and indignity their inventions could suggest; and they 
shook the reeking scalps in bravado in sight of the whites on the 
distant opposite shore. Having secured the guns, clothing and 
scalps of their victims, and fully indulged themselves in yelling 
and screaming awhile, like so many demons, seeming conscious of 
their own safety, as the whites could not at once cross, they at 
length departed. Fearing to pass the river with only the twe 
small dug-outs, lest they should be ambuscaded, the Rangers did 
not venture over till the next day; and not then, until they had 
brought the cannon in the fort to bear on the spot where their 
slain companions were. The fragments of their mangled bodies 
were gathered up, conveyed over ‘the river, and buried near the 
: fort. 

On the 16th of July, 1813, the Indians attacked Fort Madison; 
I do not remember the number of troops stationed there, or their 
commander. The block-honse, built especially to command the 
ravine, was doubtless located west or north-west of the fort, as 
the ravine circled around the west side and north end of the fort, 
into the Mississippi. The Indians having carried the block-house, 
now availed themselves of the shelter of the deep ravine, and at- 
tempted to dig a passage into the fort, and continued at it for 
some time, but finally gave it up. This was the second attack on 
Fort Madison, in which two whites were killed and one wounded. 

On the 15th of August, 1813, Capt. Narnan Boons and a party 
of spies under his command, while ona scout between the Mis- 
sissippi and Illinois rivers, were attacked in the night by three 
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at that time. Three of the whites were killed, and one mortally 
wounded; and as the back water, where the canoe was, was only 
about knee deep, the Indians ran out and tomahawked their vic- 
tims. 

The people in the fort ran out as quick as possible, and fired 
across the back water at the Indians, but as they were nearly a 
quarter of a mile off, it was of course without effect. Capt. Crara 
with a party of some twenty-five men hastened in pursuit of the 
Indians, and ran across a point of the back water, a few inches 
deep; while another party, of whom I was one, of about twenty- 
five, ran to the right of the water, with a view of intercepting 
the Indians, who seemed to be making towards the bluff or high 
plain west and north-west of the fort. The party with which I 
. had started, and Capt. Craia’s, soon united. 

Immediately on the bluff was the cultivated field and deserted 
residence of Brnsamin Axtun, the field about forty rods across, 
beyond which was pretty thick timber. Here the Indians made 
a stand, and here the fight commenced. Both parties treed, and 
as the firing waxed warm, the Indians slowly retired as the whites 
advanced. After this fighting had been going on perhaps some 
ten minutes, the whites were re-inforced by Capt. Dav Mustox, 
of Cape au Gris, with about twentymen. Capt. Mustox had been 
on a scout towards the head of Cuiver River, and had returned, 
though unknown at Fort Howard, to the crossing of Cuiver River, 
about a mile from thé fort, and about a mile and a half from the 
scene of conflict; and had stopped with his men to graze their 
horses, when hearing the firing, they instantly re-mounted, and 
dashed towards the place of battle, and dismounting in the edge 
of the timber on the bluff, and hitching their horses, they rushed 
through a part of the Indian line, and shortly after the enemy 
fled, a part bearing to the right of the Sink-Hole towards Bob’s 
Creek, but the most of them taking refuge in the Sink-Hole, 
which was close by where the main fighting had taken place. 
About the time the Indians were retreating, Capt. OrAte exposed 
himself about four feet beyond his tree, and was shot through the 


body, and fell dead; James PurNEY was killed before Capt. Ornate, 
and perhaps one or two others, Before the Indians retired to the ` 
Sink-Hole, the fighting had become animated, the loading wag- ` 
done quick, and shots rapidly exchanged, and when one of our ` 
party was killed or wounded, it was announced aloud. 

This Sink-Hole was about sixty feet in length, and about twelve’ 
to fifteen feet wide, and ten or twelve feet deep. Near the bot- 
tom on the south-east side, was a shelving rock, under which 
perhaps some fifty or sixty persons might have sheltered them- 
selves. At the north-east end of the Sink- Hole, the descent was 
quite gradual, the other end much more abrupt, and the south- 
east side was nearly perpendicular, and the other side about like 
the steep roof of a house. On the south- east side, the indians, 
as a further protection in case the whites should rush up, dug un- 
der the shelving rock with their knives. On the sides and in the 
bottom of the Sink-Hole were some bushes, which also served: aS 
something of a screen for the Indians. 

Capt. Musiox and his men took post on the north-east side of 
the Sink-Hole, and the others occupied other positions surround- - 
ing the enemy. As the trees approached close to the Sink-Hole, 
these served in part to protect our party. “Finding we could not 
get a good opportunity to dislodge the enemy, as they were best 
, protected, those of our men who had families at the fort, gradually 
went there, not knowing but a large body of Indians might seize 
the favorable occasion to attack the fort, while the mien were mostly 
away, engaged in the exciting contest. 

The Indians in the Sink-Hole had a drum, made of a skin 
stretched over a section of hollow tree, on which they beat quite 
constantly ; and some Indian would shake arattle, called she-shu- 
qui, probably a dried bladder with pebbles within; and even, for 
a moment, would venture to thrust his head in view, with his 
hand elevated shaking his rattle, and calling out peash / peash! 
which was understood to be a sort of defiance, or as BLaog Hawk, 
who was one of the party, says in his accountof that affair, a 
kind of bravado to-come and fight them in the Sink-Hole. When 
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the Indians. would, creep up. and, shoot, , over, ‘the ,1 nm of the Sink- Bt 
Hale, they, would. instantly, disappear, a and while they E TM 
fired effectual ahots, they à dn. turn. became ‘occasionally the victims 
of our rifles. rom ghout.qne to, four 0 clock, in the afternoon,” 
the dining wag ingonstant, opr men. generally x regerving their fire 
tillan Indian should show his head, and all of us were studying 
how,he could more effectually attack and, dislodge the enemy. 
At-length Lieut. SrgAns suggested, that, & pair of ‘cart wheel S 
axle and, tongue, which were seen at ALLEN’s place, near at hand, . 
be.pbtained, and a moving battery . constructed. This idea was 
entertained fayorably, and an hour or, more, consumed in its, con- $ 
struction. Some oak floor puncheong, from seven to eight feetin 
length, were made fast to. the axle in an upright Doran, and" 


port- -holeasmade through them. Finally, the battery was ready. 


for trisl and, was.sufliciently large.to protect.some half a dozen. 
or more men. It was moved forward slowly, and geemed to a. 
tract the particular attention of the Indians, who had evidenty - 
heard.the, knocking and, paunding connected with its manufac. . 
ture, and:who.now frequently popped up their heads to make 
` momentary discoveries ;' and.i& was at.length moved up, to within. 
leasthan:ten paces of the,brink of the Sink-Hole, on the. south. 
eastside. ‘Lhe, upright plapk did not reach the, ground within," 
soma,.eighteen.inches, pur men calculating to shoot, beneath the. 
lower.end of the plankat the Indians; but the latter, from their. 
position, had the decided advantage of this neglected aperture, 
fortthe Indiang shooting beneath the battery at an upward angle, 
would, gat shots at the whites before the latter could see, them. 
The Indians algo watched, the port-holes, and directed some of 
their.shots to them. Lieut, Sezars was shot dead, through’ the 
forehead, and his death was much lamented, as he had proved: 
himself the most active and intrepid officer — J ON Par 
TERSON was wounded in the thigh, and some others were also 
wounded behind, the battery. , Haying failed in the object for 
whieh it.wag designed, the.hattery, was,abandpned after gun-down, 
Our hope all along had been, that the Indians would emerge 
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froti*thditcowert, and «attemptito retreat;to:wherelwgianpposad: 1 
théif*catibes werd léft; soma thráe or: four miles distayt, in. which,:-; 
cage We wera" fsmly détermined; to anshsy pon, them; and endeayor E 
to et theuitotally off. :: Themen generally evinced the guaatost, ry 
brdverydariiig ithe whole:engagement. ! Night now. coming Qn,s- 
and having heard Xhé'reponts:of Half @ dozen. or se.of: guns in, thA 
direttiöh of the: fort, by aifew Indians: who rushed out.from; the 
woods skirting Bob’s-Creek; not more than fortyirods.from {he::" 
nofth'end of the:fort. This movement;on the part of the few Inat: 
dians who had escaped. when.the;othera took refuge in, the Sink .- 
Hole, was evideritly designed to divert the attention ofthe, whiteg,,: 
ant 'alaim ‘thém' for the safety of the fort, and thus effectually . 
reléve thé ‘Indians-ih the SinksHole. -This was the result, for. 
Odpt: Musto and-men retired to the fort, carrying. the dead and. 
wounded, and made -every preparation. to. repel.a night attack. ~ 
As^tHe Mississippi was quite high with:much back water oyver» 
thé low grounds, the approach.of the.enemy:was thus facilitated, . 
and,it was feared,‘dlarge Indian force.was at hand; ,The people . 
were always’ ‘more -apprehensive of danger ata time when. m 
river was swolléti; than: when at its-ordinary stage. 2 
The men in thé fort.were^mostly up-all night, ready for. resis: 
tanéé if necessary. There-was no physician'at the forty and x 
muth efforë wasimade to seb some broken: bones, : There- was a. - 
wéll in the fort, and-provisions.and ammunition sufficient to sug-: 
taira pretty fotmidable attack. The women were greatly alarmed, 
pressing their infants-to their bosoms; fearing they might, not be. 
permittéd to behold attetlier morning’s light; butthe night passed 
away without seeing drhearing an Indian. The nex} morning .a:. 
party went to the Sink-‘Hole, and:found the Indians gone,.whe- 
had carriéd off all: their dead and. wounded, except five, dead, 
bodids left on:the north west: bank of the Sink Hole; and by the 
sigtis of blood within thé'Sink Hole,it was judged that well nigh: 
thirty of -the enemy aitict have:been killed and.wounded. Lieut. 
Diaxercry G&Av's téport of the affair, mada eight of our party: 
killed; one missing; and five wounded--making a,total of fourteen;. 
28 
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I had thought the number was nearer twenty., Our dead were 
buried near the fort, when Capt. Mustox and his men went over 
to ‘Cape au Gris, where they belonged, and of which garrison 
Capt. Musiox had the command. We that day sent out scouts, 
while I proceeded to St. Charles to procure medical and surgical 
assistance, and sent forward Drs. Hussard and Wizson. 

It may be proper to remark, that from the crossing of Quiver 
River to Fort Howard was a mile; from the fort to the Sink 
Hole half a mile, and nearly a quarter of a mile from the fort 
to Bob’s Creek. The fort was an oblong square, north and south, 
and embraced about half an acre, with block-housés at all the 
corners, except the south-east one. Lieut. Draxurorp Gray was 
left in command there; he belonged in the New Madrid region, 
and did not long survive the war. Capt. Mustox resided near 
Florisant, and lived, I think, to a good old age. 

"Braok Hawr’s published narrative of this affair, and partic- 
ularly of all the, preliminary incidents prior to taking refuge 
in the Sink-Hole, is quite strange and confused ; and I can only 
-account for it, by supposing that he has related as occuring here, 
what really transpired at a different time and occasion. He re- 
presents, that there were only eighteen Indians with him in the 
Sink-Hole, while there must have been more than twice as many ; 
he speaks of only one Indian and two whites being killed, and 
that when they emerged from the Sink-Hole in the evening, 
they placed their dead Indian on top of a dead white man—of 
this latter circumstance, I have no recollection. 

In July, 1814, two families had been kilied by the Indians, in 
the Wood river settlement, east of Alton; their names were 
Moores and Reagan. Capt. SAwvuEL Warresipes, who shortly after 
served on Maj. Taynor’s expedition, immediately pursued the 
Indians with some thirty to fifty Illinois Rangers. Being then in 
that region seeking supplies as commissary, I went along as a spy 
and volunteer. We trailed the Indians towards the junction of 
the Sangamon with the Illinois; we got distant glimpses of them 
several times in the hot pursuit; and just at the dusk of the eve- 
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ning, we last saw them enter a Moksi in the bottom of the Tui- 
nois, just below the mouth of the San£amon, where the Indians. 
had probably left their canoes. 
what we judged to be sixty miles ; and one old Indian, wearied 
out, gave out and stopped on the prairie just before the other In- 
diang entered the thicket. As several of our party approached 
him, the old fellow raised his gun, and pointed it rapidly from 
one to anotlier, as if to deter them from firing; but about a dozen 
fired'and killed him. Wecamped near there that night, and then 
returned home. 

In the spring of 1814,. Gov, CLARK héaded an expedition to 
Prairie du Chien, and there met tho Indians of that immediate 
region in council, and established a fort, when he returned to. St. 
. Louis, Butin July, 1814, the British under Col. MoKay or 'MoCor 
retook the place. Col. MoKay’s force must have been less than 
two hundred whites, and perhaps two or three thousand Indians,* 
of all the nations of the North-West, except the Menomonees. ' 
They descended the Wisconsin} to the point where the high 
bluff on the eastern bank of the Mississippi terminates near the 
Wisconsin; there, on the northern bank of the Wisconsin, they 
landed, and marched over Jand about seven miles to Prairie du 
Chien. Col. MoKay immediately sent a flag demanding the sur- 


render of the fort, to which Lieut. Perxms doslined a compliance, . 


as he said he would defend it to the last. An attack was at once 
commenced, and an,assault upon the fort made by the large body 
of Indians there assembled. Upon this rush and attack upon the 
fort, Lieut. PEgx1Ns conclufled it would be folly to resist, and sur- 
rendered ; und the greatest exertions were required on the part 


* This number is probably much too high; the newspaper accouuts of that period speak of the Indian 
force being at least a thousand. It was the 17th of July, 1814, that Col. MoKay appeared before, and 
eaptured Prairie da Chien. re L. 0. D. 


£ Mr, STEPREN TAYLOR, who resided in Wisconsin from 1835 to 1843, and now Controller of the city 
of Philadelphia, states in conversation, that he learned from different sources, that Col. MoKAY's forces 
encamped on what has ever since been known as English Praù w, on which is located the present vil- 
lage of Muscoda; and from this circnmstance the Prairie derived its name. This Prairie is some fifteen 
miles in length, and perhaps, upon an average, two in width, and is something like forty miles above 
the month of the Wisconsin l L. C. D. 
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of Gol. MoKax to preserve Lieut. Perrins and his men from the 


fury i the Indiát Hs, "and his diidost iípailiütim Ht? éfforts to £hisengu: 
were ‘at length sudgessfil “peut, Piirit ‘probably Batréndojadic 
at liscretion, as there "could have beef nd tinié^forilsdc wring ayer 
specifié terns.’ Col. McKay Lees all the An BH ERE and bad 
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were Dee all the Way by à dk im) a es PERSE 
After passing below the mouth of "Rock River, the Britibh escorbr 
withdrew;'and in ‘due ‘time the? ! gfü-boat ^ arrived bafólý atento] 
Louis. 

Of Lieut. OAurnELLs expedition, destined for the relief: of -Prail 
rie du Chien, i in J uly, 1814, I need say but'littlé. -Dhe attackont' 
OXMpBELL. Was made about three miles’ 'above' Rock Island, abi. 
small island near the Illinois shore, ever ames known as Camp bella. 
Island. Lieut. OAwrnzrL disobeyed orders,’ was “heedless; Andis 
kept out no spies ; and, in the attack, hé was badly thot throubhy: 
the left wrist. He was known dtter ‘the’ war as Major Camesuis, t 
and settled at Louisiana, about a mile and ahalf below the tough! 
of Salt River, Missouri, and there lived may years. He wasiwi 
great spend: -thrift, and fond of drinking. He left two sohsjsOrbof. 
traders at Lomani who sometimes tradéd among thé Indiami 

Maj. ZACHARY, TAYLor’s expédition up the Mississippi;to pumtalit 
the Indians on Rock River ‘for their hostile ‘attacks, took placer, 
the latter part of August and early in September, 1814. Havinps: 
furnished a narrative of this affair for Gen.‘ BSNrru's History ofn 
Wisconsin, I shall only speak ina brief i manner of some of thet: 
events connected with it. Since learning the particulars of Majió 
Tavror’s official report, I feel constrained ‘to modify some 0f ‘tty: 
formen impressions. .I must haye.been mistaken as to the extent ' 
of" Tayior’s force, as it was clearly less'than I had snpposed,,, Ly 
know there were twenty-two boats at the rendezvous, but ntoste. 
likely Gen. Dopex’s expedition up the Missouri at this time, caused’ 
the | diminution, of the boats. and force designed for Maj. Tanaan: 

‘Paccompanied: Maj. TAxiom,. Near Rock Jiang, i it was digs" 
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coveredithat.arldrge, body, ot, tpadiang.had coll jen ii it teenaa to 
mé;-ithat. £here-svere from twe, to fonr thousand. of E hem, “The 

British had-ébected a battery pm the left, or , eastern bank. E fhe 

Mississippi's dya row with fwo real tyrelyg: pounders, | ‘they 

six paintediwpadém guns, all onia- knoll, OF elevation on ie 

‘bank, arid-thera were, appar ently, some By: men di dressed i i British 

uniform—some of them may have been. Indians 80, ‘dressed. d. 

"s From: Majo ee report, ibis: ngeaiy whether jt ‘was 
wat Y would mot now Fay; ag I did i in my, ‘narrative t to Gen, Sim, 
that Oapt. Winrrnsing disobeyed orders in, doing. it., The “attack 
Oécurred: On +a; yery bright pyorning; the. ‘preceding night was 
&loudy, very: windy, with some rain:, Į still, insigt, that the “first 
'G&nnon Ball from: the British, battery passed throu gh Taxtor’s 
Boat, called. the Commodore, yet. TAYLOR, in his. report. Bays, it was 
Hemesrexn’s boatC-it,itvay be, that Hemesrgap , was the captain of 
Hha- Commodores, while ‘Layton was commander of the expedition. 

It became necessary for some one to expose himself i in order to 
éliát a cable frdm:a disabled boat which was ‘drifting fast towards 
the shore where the Indians weve, to Capt. Wauirestpe’s boat ; 3; and 
one PXor:Ha&pors greatly exposed himse self i in ‘agcomplishing the 
objects: ’But-having done this; he lingered, and one : after another 
he shot atthé-enemf fourteen gung handed to him, when he him- 
self was shot-in the forqhead, and tumbled forward i into the river ; 
Syhen:his body was, obtained, by the, Indians, and „cut up “into a 
'kuridred pieces, . The,crippled boat was saved, but poor "Haz- 
port's explóit, in whieh he lost his life, was ‘the wonder “and ad- 
imiration of all, He wasa young man of some twenty- ‘three 5 ears 
of-age, and resided near W.ood's Fort, in Missouri, whéró Hm had 
always been celebrated for his strength and activity, and Was pos- 
‘sessed of much backwoeod's wit and humor. , Ms 

* ‘The.praitie where Maj. Taxon h halted to repair lis ‘oats, and 
attend to the swounded, was about three piles below the Anouth of 
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‘Rock river, onthe Hingis, shore.. There. Were, ¢ as “Maj YLOR 


ast 
states, a great number of Indian ‘horses opposite the inóüth of 
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Rock river, and were doubtless placed there to decoy the whites 
on shore into an ambuscade. Though Maj. Tavroz dated his: re- 
port at Fort Madison, that fort had not been re-oceupied; he 
must have stopped there, and there dated his dispatch. I may 
add, that my object in aecompanying the expedition was two- 
fold; to furnish supplies, which I took along, to such of the 
Rangers as I had contracted to supply, and also to act, if needed, 
in the capacity of a spy or scout. 

The death of Gen. Howanp, after a two sais illness, at St. 
Louis, in September, 1814, was a serious loss to me. The certi- 
ficate which he had given me in 1818, I had carried with me in 
my pocket during my spying service, in rains and storms, until it 
got frequently wet, and finally worn out; and I had relied on 
Gen. Howarp to make the proper application for me to obtain 
adequate compensation from Government; but amid his, multi- 
plied publie duties, he had neglected to make the necessary rep- 
resentation, so far as I know, to the War Department. Thus was 

` I left at the close of the war without my certificate, and Gen. 
Howan» in his grave. 

Early in the spring of 1815, while the Indians were stili hos- 
tile, the young men of Cape Girardeau, St. Genevieve, and parts of 
St. Charles and St. Louis cóunties, to the number of 750, formed 
themselves into a regiment, with a view of offering their services 
to the Government for the protection of Upper Louisiana. Meet- 
ing at Cape Girardeau, I was chosen Colonel, and Levr Rozerts 
Major of the new regiment. The Rangers had been disbanded, 
perhaps the preceding fall. Two hundred and fifty of the regi- 
ment embodied at Portage des Sioux, about April, 1815, and 
taking the command, I marched them up the Mississippi to Rock 
Island; and finding no enemy there, we went across towards the 
Illinois River, crossing Spoon River; and on the Illinois we met 
an express from Gov. CLARK, from St. Louis, with the news of 
peace, stating that all hostilities would cease, and a treaty be held 
at Portage des Sioux in June, to which the Indians were invited. 
Returning home, and the war now ended, no report was made of 
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the organization of tlie. regiment or of our scout, and now we dis- 
banded. I was present at the treaty of Portage des Sioux, which 
was concluded on the 18th of July ; Gov. CrARE, Gov. Epwarps 
of Illinois, and Col. Aue. CnovrEAv ot St. Louis, were the com- 
missioners, and Col. Rens PauL, CmourEAU's son-in-law, was ap- 
pointed French. and English interpreter. 

My pecuniary condition was, at this time, exceedingly unpleas- 
ant. Iwas now about thirty thousand dollars in debt for supplies 
furnished the Rangers, and not a cent had they received for their 
services during the war, owing, I believe, to the culpable with- 
holding of, the pay on the part of the paymasters, who’ probably 
used it for purposes of speculation, rather than the inability or in- 
attention of Government to pay it. The Rangers getting no pay, 
of course I got none. In some instances, the paymasters bought 
up the Rangers’ claims at a reduced price, and paid for them in 
goods. The balance due the Rangers, was finally paid towards 
the close of 1815; but as they lived in various parts of the coun-~ 
try, and many of them were irresponsible, I eventually lost 
$13,684 93, all in consequence of the Rangers not getting their 
pay while in service, for had they been paid then, I should have 
' promptly received mine. After collecting all I could from every 
quarter, I was still over eight thousand dollars in debt, which I 
ultimately paid to the last farthing, by boating and other opera- 
tions during the ensuing.four years. My creditors, knowing the 
object for which I purchased supplies of them, and knowing also, 
how I had suffered heavy pecuniary loss by the Rangers failing 
to get their pay promptly, never charged me any DISSE I men- 
tion this to their credit. 

Though the Indians, at the treaty of posse: des Sioux, had 
promised to be peaceful, there were individual exceptions. Re- 
lying upon the treaty, and the good faith of the Indians, the en- 
terprising whites pushed out up the river, while, as the sequel 
proved, not a few of the Indians were yet hostile in their feelings. 
Several whites were attacked by these malcontents during 1815. 
Among them was Joun Yorx Sawyer, a Vermonter, afterwards a » 
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Oiréuit Judgë ofTtinois, Whowasone of a party inghoakascending 
the: ‘Mississippi, cand: had landed-on the-mest bapk of the, myer, 
dbout twelve ifiiles below the present eity of Dubugue,at apace 
Enowh as ‘Busies'des Monts, where they: were attagked.and, seyer- 
al killed? - ‘Sawtenr; à/very:corpulebtinan, sugcegded,in secreting 
himself in a sink-hole buok:iof:the siverhill;, where ho remained 
three dayd without: food,’ and, then escaped. ;4oyn..S. MILLER, 
Another of the: party, who. was a blatkemith, managed, together 
witli his'wife; in'sóme way to reach an island, yet known as, Mil- 
ler island, where they remained nearly-a month. before they 
werd taken offi^ Miren efter wangi settled at Galena, where he 
died about 1843. T 

' Aboüt this period, Dr. Mum, of, the U ited Sites A soi 
Thad seen at Fort Johnston in 1814, was at Prairie: du, Ohien, 
when his life was threatened; and he was sayed.by a,young Sauk 
squaw, whom he married, and. by. whom he raised a.family, , Dr. 
More ofteri related to me-the ineidents;of his- wife's heroism in 
saving him, but the particulars have:forgotten, Like most of 
persons’ connected -with the army; he was too fond, of; liguor, 
otherwise he might have-rigen to distinction and usefu]ness.* 
- Tn the fall of 1815, T went: up the Mississippi-with, a.boat pro- 
perly manned, on a trading Voyage. «The Indian traders, on the 
Upper Mississippi; purchasing':goods:.at St. Louis, were desirous 
of making pàyiiont.by remitting lead from the mines on Fevre 
River, which they had received in-trade from tho Indians, and 
which was of their own smelting and manufacvure from the min- 
eral. This promised te open up‘a.new field of trade and com- 
merce; but the process of boating up the Mississippi at this period, 
was at times quite tedious.:: The boats were -propelled.yp stream 


* WIn conversation with Mr. Hquace SMEAD, of Grant county, who resided in the neighborhood of 
Galena from 1827 to 1883, we learn further of Dr. Mum, that. he wae d Scotchinkn, : a good physician, 
educatéd at Edinburgh ; that trading with the Winngbagdeés, a plan wag concocted in the winter to kill 
him, when a young squaw apprised, him of uty, and secreted him ina cavo, : and supplied him with food, 
till the alarm passed away, In gratitude to his deliverer, he took her With him as his wifo, and settled 
at Galena, and raised several children: * Dr. Moir wastafterwards among the very: first settlers at Koo- 
kuk, whexd he carried on the Indian Fag, and where he died, piter which i ur EP the In- 
diana. Q. D. 
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by means of poles and sails, abd. with favorablo Sind s hondred 
and: tem rifles have been: aset plishéd ` in-g sigle dy." From: 
twelve . days to a tnonth'wére'regfleite for thé voyage froni t. `$ 
Louis to Prairie du Ohien, while the descending. trip Was made: à 
in from six to ten days. ma, $ 

E.had conversed’ with Indians at the treaty! at Portage deb 
Sioux, and at St. Louis, about trading with ‘them, atid ‘asking: : 
their permission to build & saw-mill in ‘their @ountry, if I could ^ 
find a suitable locality, as it wis a pine región, ‘and pine‘lumber `: 
was.then worth seventy dollars a thousand in St. Louis.’ I now © 
started to carry out thesó views. At'the place now called Belle-: 
vue, in Iowa, about fifteen miles' below Galena, and about six 
below the mouth of Fevre river, I stopped, and found a water 
power, which I judged would fully answer my purpose. Herea 
small stream flowed into:the Mississippi; and-somé thirty or forty... 
rods above its mouth was a fine locality for a mill; and logs could ^ 
be rafted down the Wisconsin, and;other streams upon which the 
pine grew abundantly, as I had learned from traders and Indians 
in that quarter. The Indians had previously informed,me, that 
if | should go wp for such a purpose, I must obtain written par- ` 
misgion of the Government. I now. had a regular license from . 
Goy. Orazx, the A of Indian Afins, to trado M 
tho Indians, 

There were a few Indians. ien P at this Bellevue T 
locality; and others collected, while I remained, go ;that in all,. 
there were three or four hundred warriors, and many: moresquaws 
and children, assembled there. I soon discovered but little feel- 

ing of friendship on the part of the Indians towards tho Ameri- . 
oars. I had a talk with them, reminding them of their promises 2 
to me, and my wish to trade gt that point, and erect. a mill there, . 
AfterI had distributed presentsduring several days to the amount, | 
of three hundred. dollars i in value, and, concluding that they had. 
obtained all they could, they said they had been consulting about . 
the matter; and’ declined. to grant’ my request; that doubtless: 
many whites ‘would be’ soliciting similar favors and" privileges, ^ 
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and ene grant of this kind would paye the. way for another, andy 
they must firmly deny.all; that:they must check the advance df +, 


the whites, for if one should go into their country, others, like... 


swarms of. bees, would follow. They constantly begged for .i 
whiskey, of which I had none. wid 


I now proceeded on to Prairie du Chien, and there engaged in 


some little traffic. The place was much scattered, aud sparsely: - 


settled; there were some fifty or sixty dwelling houses, and all . 


the peeple could speak the English, French and Indian language, : 
and all imperfectly. There were perhaps three or four permanent. , 


traders located there, and, during the warm season of the year, 


some fifty or more would resort there, and late in the fall scatter. 
abroad to their several trading stations on the Upper Mississippi. 


and its numerous tributaries. This had been the custom for many: 
years. Ido not think theré was an American resident at Prairie 
du Ohien. The traders were polite and kind, and their hospitality 


was both general and generous; and while they drank freely, it ` 


was regarded as disgraceful to get drunk. 


Mr. James Arrn, a Scotch trader, had been thirty-seven years 
in the Upper Mississippi country, making Prairie du Chien gen: 2 
erally his place of summer resort. Josera RorgrTE; ANTOINE and *' 
Mionast Briszois, Franois Bourmrtie, JEAN Baprisre Sr. Jean,’ 
Mons. TrggoovgT, Mons. Bennetts, Mons. Paren, and many others,‘ 


were among the traders. All these traders had families, and | 
mostly by Indian wives ; but Mionacr Brtszors hada fine French — 
wife. In Briszow’ family was a beautiful girl named Finer,” 
whose parents,* early settlers there, were dead; and Joseren Ro- 

LETTE was-said to have married this young girl ghon she was only ` 
ien years of age. Rormrre was regarded as the largest trader 
there, and reputed wealthy. The marriages of the traders with’ 
Squaws was without ceremony, and to last only for a single trading ^ 


season. The trader would make the engagement with thé parents `` 


3 


* When Capt, Pree visited Prairie du Chion in 1808, he speaks of Fisaum as an Apsericag, and a promie: ^ 
ment man of the place. He then had the itle of captain and judge, and probably then filled thos Ü 
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of the young squaw, to whom he would make liberal compensat 
tion; and by making a permanent marriage, the trader’s business: 
would be increased., When the trader renewed his engagement: 


for his squaw wife for two or three years in succession, he gener- - 


ally then kept her for life. 

I remained afew weeks at Prairie du Chien, and then returned 
without molestation to St Louis, taking down a few skins and 
hides, but the trip was unprofitable. Ilearned, while at Prairie 
du Chien, that the people there had chiefly depended upon the 
traders bringing flonr and other supplies from Mackinaw, but . 
their remoteness from the older settlements, would now render it" 
necessary to engage in farming, and raise large crops of wheat, . 
and that arrangements were then making for that purpose. I 
thought it would be a good locality for a grist mill, and promised: 
the peop!e that I would erect one, for whieh there was sufficient 
water-power at Fisher's Coulee, four miles above Prairie du Chien. ` 
This promise was gratifying to them, as they had no mode of ' 
grinding except Sometimes to hitch a horse to a sweep, and grinds” 
on a small scale with a band and small stone—hence called a: 
band mill. Í 

About June, 1816, I returned to Prairie du Chien with a large 
boat, and full load of merchandize and provisions, I then being 
but a common carrier tor others. The post at Rock Island wag 
then occupied, and commanded by Maj. Wittovcszy Morean ; 
this post was commenced the previous year. On this visit, I be- 
lieve, I found a detachment of U.S. troops arrived at Prairie du 
Chien shortly before me; perhaps from fifty to one hundred 
and fifty in number, but I have forgotten the name of the 
commanding officer. Their arrival was very unwelcome to the 
settlement generally. They were occupying and repairing the old 
fort, on the bank of the river, at the upper part of the town, 

Having discharged my loud, I descended to Fevre river, as I 
had orders from St Louis merchants to bring duwn lead from the 
traders in payinent for goods they had purchased there. Reach- 
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ing a point then known as Kettle Chief's Prairie*, some little 
distance below where Cassville now is, perhaps fifteen or eigh- 
teen miles, I there met the traders upon whom I had the orders, 
and some two or three thousand Indians congregated, holding a sort 
of jubilee just after their corn-planting, swigging whiskey, and 
invoking the blessing of the Great Spirit upon their crop. The 
traders requested me to go down to the mouth of Fevre river, 
and there await their sending the lead down; they were very , 
anxious that I should take it down to St. Louis for them, and they 
had it piled up at the very spot where Galena now is. ThisI re- 
fused, as I could not consent to wait so long, and asked to go up 
with my boat. This request the Indians refused, saying that 
«the Americans must not see their lead mines,” as they were par- 
ticularly suspicious of Americans, but did not cherish the same 
feelings towards Frenchmen, with whom they had been so long 
connected and associated. Speaking, as I did, the French as flu- 
ently as I did the English, the traders declared to the Indians 
that I was a Frenchman, and all my boatmen, which was true, 
were French voyageurs ; the Indians, with very little persuasion, 
consented that I might go to their smelting establishments. 
About two hundred Indians jumped upon my boat, while others - 
followed in canoes, and we pushed on to the spot, There was no 
Indian town there, but several encampments, and no trading es- 
tablishment. There were at least twenty furnaces in the imme- , 
diate neighborhood ; and the lead was run into plagues or plats, 
or flats, of about seventy pounds each. These flats were formed , 
by smelting the mineral in a small walled hole, in which the fuel | 
and mineral were mingled, and the liquid lead run out, in front, 
into a hole scooped in the earth, so that a bowl shaped mass of 
lead was formed therein. The squaws dug the minera), and car- 
ried it in sacks on their heads to the smelting places., T loaded . 
seventy tons of lead in my boat, and still left much at the fur- 
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* Probably named after the Fox chief KETTLE, who was killed, in 1830, by a war party of Sioux and i 
Menomonees, as related by Judge Look woop— Vide n. 170-^71, of this volume, L. €, D, 
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naces. This-was the first boat-load of lead from Galena. The 
“Indians had often previously taken lead in small quantities in 


their canoes to Portage des Sioux and St. Louis, for purposes of 


barter. — 
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In the course of that year, I made two other trips in the trade 
to Prairie du Chien, and also trips in 1817, 18,* 19 and 20, mak- 
ing altogether nine trips. I am not certain that I took more than 
one other*trip up Fevre river for a load of lead, for the traders, 
now making all their purchases at St. Louis, would carry down 
their own lead, and take back a new supply of goods: suitable for 
the Indian trade. After the peace of 1815, and all was settled 
down again in quiet in the North-West, the channel of the Indian 
trade was completely changed, from Mackinaw, where it had so 
long centered, to St. Louis, as it was found far more accessible, 
and by this time there were several heavy establishments of mer- 
chandize selected with special reference to this trade. 

In 1818, I built a grist-mill, as I had promised, at Fishers 
Coulee, four miles above Prairie du Chien. It had but a single 
run of stones, and eventually proved a source of expense to me, 
but a matter of great convenience to the people. Lieut. Col. 
Tagor Coampers went up to Prairie du Chien in 1817, in my 
boat, and assumed the command of the garrison. Col. Ogawsxns 
loved to make a display, was fond of drinking freely, and was 
naturally tyrannical and over-bearing—and, when intoxicated, 
was desperate and dangerous. Once when so inflamed with 
liquor, he chased a young female into the house of Jacgues Mx- 
WARD, with no good motive for doing so, when Mrnarn reproached 
him ; upon which Caampurs ordered a file of twenty-five soldiers 
to tie him up, strip, and give him twenty-five lashes with a cat o"- 
nine-tails, well laid on. 


* In a letter dated at Prairie du Chien, June 7th, 1818, it is stated: “Since you left this place, 
there have been several arrivals at different, times from St. Louis, among whom were Mr. BOILVIN, (who 
is now Indian Agent, and civil magistrate, Col. McNair, Maj. FowLER, Mr. SHAw, and Lieutenant 
(now taptain) HICKMAN and lady. In two hours after his arrival, Col, CHAMBERS started for St. Louis ; 
whether he will return, Ido notknow, HiQiO0EMAN now commands thig post,!'—4A m. State Papers, Public 
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* While the preparations were making for carrying this inhuman 
order into effect, a son of Ni1ogmoras Borvin, a bright and hand- 
some youth of some ten years of age, ran up and commenced 
crying and pleading in behalf of Menar, not wishing to see one 
of the citizens thus humiliatingly punished in publie. After two 
or three blows were struck, Col: Cuampbars ordered the drummer 
to cease. Menard was a clever citizen, cultivated a large farm, 
and had a worthy family of quarter-bloods, Col. GuamgeRs in- 
flicted corporeal punishment in several instances, and finally for 
cutting off both ears of one soldier, and one of another, was tried 
and cashiered; and then descended the Mississippi, went to Mex- 
ico, and joined the army there, and had risen to about the rank 
of colonel in that service, and was iu the Mexican army at the 
surrender of the city of Mexico to Gen. Scorr. It was in conse- 
quence of Col. CgAunzns! petty tyrannies, the civil law not being 
much in force or very effectugl, that I abandoned all idea of set- 
&ling at Prairie du Chien, and all the designs of improvement I 
had formed, and sold my mill at a sacrifice. 

In 1819, I proceeded up Black River to the first fall, about six 
feet descent, and erected a saw mill on the south eastern bank of 
the stream. I had barely got it fairly going, when hundreds of 
Winnebagoes came there, in a starving condition, and importuned 
me incessantly for every thing I had for eating or weaiing pur- 
poses, and I was thus soon leit without supplies, and returned to 
Prairie du Chien. The next spring I went up there again, and 
found the Indians had burned the mill; I then rafted duwn & 
quantity of pine logs I had cut the previous year. These were 
the first mills erected in western Wisconsin. 

In the early part of 1821, I commenced clearing and settling a 
farm between the Mississippi and Illinois Rivers, at the point 
where Gilead is now located; and, from year to year, extended 
my farming operations, until I cultivated twelve hundred acres 
in one year, and had nearly four hundred head of cattle. In 1822, 
I was chosen to represent Pike county in the Illinois Legislature, 
and my distriet then embraced all the country north-west of the 
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WHlinois RWemto tlie Htthein limito tlie eats, “Twas the-atiti- 

Y. wiaven cart didate;and: in^favok of a new Ostiventiol.* “I tras 
i twice subsequently chosen. tothe Legislatures tlióügli oflrers-inan- 

^sl&géd.to'geti thé certificates of election..T repabtediy field thé'office 
cif county commissioner, was twenty- -tlire& ye dark pou = 
o twenty years h magistrate S yt Soe 

"For twenty nine years I continued ‘farming, and oe 
lands, until, af'one time, I'owned thirty thousand acres Th Tllifiois 
and Missouri. Batin 1841,I was induced to build a steam-boat, 
and it was the first one built on the Mississippi above St. Louis; 
it bore my own name by special desire of many friends; and the 
total loss of the boat a year after, caused me a loss of eighty 
thousand dollars; This so broke me up, that, in 1845, I came to 
Wisconsin, and after exploring,all the northern part of the Terri- 
tory, I finally located the present site of St. Marie, on a beau- 
tiful bank of Fox River, in Marquette county, where I removed 
in 1846, and where I still reside. On the opposite bank of Fox 
River, is a large spring, called by the early French, La Cote St. 
Marie. 

In 1852, Ilost my eye;sight, which I have partially recovered 
early in 1855, as the result of surgical operations in New York 
city, but not sufficiently restored to enable me to read or write. 
Iam now in my 73d year, five feet and five inches in height, 
with dark eyes, hair and complexion, and weighing about one 
hundred and forty pounds; never having drank spirituous liquors, 
used tobacco, or indulged in games of chance, and am still gen- 
erally healthy and active. I was never married. I have been 


* NicwoLAs Hanson contested the seat with Col. Saaw. Parties ran high in the State, and the Le 
gislature was very closely balanced, Two questiong then seemed to be the all-absorbing matters of in- 
Wrest ; one was, the re-election of Jesse B. Thomas as United States Senator, and the other was the 
ealling of a new Convention to revise the Constitution of the State. Gov, For. in his History of Illi» 
mois, remirks : ^ Hanson would vote for Taomas, but Saaw would not; Suaw would vote for the 
Cenvention, but Hanson would not. The party had use for both of them, and they determined to use 
them both, one alter the other, For this purpose, they firat decided in favor of Hanson, admitted him 
te a seat, and with hia vote elected their United States Senator; and then, towards the close of the 
session, with mere brute force, and in the most baro-faced manner, they re-considered their formet 
vote, turned Hanson out of his seat, and decided in favor of Saw, and with his vote carried their rp 
solutum for a Convention," i. 9. D. 
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almost fifty: years a Western pioneer, and during.this tima:hive 
served my country to the best of my ability." I have run many 
a narrow chance of my life in defence of the exposed frontier:get- 
, dera. Commencing forty years ago, I havq been a pioneer in: the 
commerce, navigation, milling, lumbering, and lead trade of Wis- 
consin; and, in every situation in life, [ have aimed to prove 
_ myself honest, patriotic, enterprising and useful—these reflections 
are a comfort and consolation to me in my old age. i 
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APPENDIX No. 8. 


MEMOIR OF HON. THOMAS PENDLETON BURNETT. 


4 


BY REV. ALFRED BRUNSON, A. M. 


At the request of the Ilistorienl Society of the State, I have compiled the 
following pages, mostly from the papers and correspondence left by Mr. Bur- 
wxTr. Being his father-in-law, I shall be readily excused from eulogising him. 
I have avoided the selection of such passages in his correspondence, as might 
be calculated to give offence to the living, or the friends of the dead; except, 
perhaps, in a few instances, where it seemed necessary to do justice to the sub- 
ject. I have omitted names where the subject matter might be offensive, if I 


, eould do so without marring the interest of the history. 


The writing has been dono in detached portions of timé, snatched from other 
'vocations, and'in eonneotion with the examination of some fifteen hundred letters 
and papers, to ascertain which and what had reference to the subject in hand, 
and of course is not as perfect in composition as it might be, not having had 


. time to copy. But among tho most sensible of readers, a simple unvarnished 


statement of facts is of more interest, than highly-colored, wire-drawn details 
of matters uninteresting in themselves. 

Somo matters horein set forth may bo of little interest to a cortain class of 
readers, while they will prove very much so'to others. In a work of this kind, 
variety is necessary to suit all kinds of taste. The historian of Wisconsin and 
the lawyer, will find some things of interest to them ; and, it is hoped, thatthe 
citizen, the student, the politician, and especially the friends of the apes 
will be gratified with the perusal of the whole, 
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Tomas Penpieton Burnert, son of Jomw and Juprra BURNETT, 
was born in Pittsylvania county, Virginia, on the third day of 
September, A. D. 1800. Of his parentage and family I have but 
little knowledge. From his name and place of nativity, we nat- 
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urally infer that his family must have been connected, but how 
nearly or remotely we know not, with some of that name who hold 
honorable relation to the “Old Dominion.” Mr. Burnett, how- 
ever, never boasted of his ** decent from one of the first familieg 
of Virginia,” nor did he depend upon the merit or fame of hig 
ancestry to give him an honorable position in society. He. de- 
pended upon his own merits, arising from his own native talenta, 
acquirements, enterprise, worth and industry ; and whatever he 
was in the estimation of others, ho claimed to be “a self made 
man,” having, as the Sage of Ashland once said of himself, 
“inherited nothing from his parents but existence, ignorance and 
poverty.” 

His father emigrated to Bourbon or Spencer county, Kentucky, 
when Tuomas was but a child. From his letters I learn, that he 
had three brothers, Ggonag W., WirrraM, and Joun O., and one 
sister, Emmy A., who marriel J. H. D. Srreet, now of Iowa. 

His education was such as the common schools of the country 
then afforded, with an academy at some county seat. He was 
raised to farming, but aspiring to the profession of the law, he 
sought a suitable education with that view. The circumstances 
of his father not admitting of his aiding his son in his laudable 
design, he, like young WzssrER, was thrown on his own resources 
to obtain it. But not having the New England colleges to repair 
to, he availed himself of an academy, with some private instruction 
from gentlemen who delighted to aid him in his studies. He 
wrought with his own hands a part of the time, to obtain means 
with which to attend school the other part; and when he was euf- 
ficiently advanced to teach school, he did so a part of his time, 
` prosecuting his studies as best he could when not so engaged. 

While reading law, he was favored with some minor offices, 
such as constable, deputy-sheriff, sheriff, &c., from the fees of 
which he derived a scanty means of support. Soon after he was 
admitted to the bar, he settled himselt in Paris, Ky., and com- 
menced its practice. Here he was often compelled to enconnter 
some of the ablest lawyers in that chivalrous state. This, how- 
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ever, instead of being detrimental, was a benefit tochim, benause 
being resolved to succeed in his profession, the sharp-rubbipgyhe 
received from his elder brethren at the bar, seryéd;$¢,nerye him 
up to greater effort to meet, and if possible to vanquish thosg legal 
Goliaths; and by availing himself of the points they raised; and. the 
authorities they cited against him, when they changed sides on 
similar cases, he was able to hurl back at them their own. thun- 
der, now made his own by adoption. By these meang,:added to 
untiring application, he gained considerable eminence for.a young 
man, in a short space of time, so that for two years he let the 
responsible place of district attorney. i T 

At this time the contest for the Presidency was pending between 
Joun Quinoy Apams and Anprew Jacxson. In this, Mr. BURNETT 
espoused the cause of the latter, and it seems that he was so active 
a partizan of that cause, that it brought him into favorable notice 
and fraternal feelings with such men as Col. R. M. Joussow,Taos. 
Marsana, W. T. Barry, N. Davis and others of the same schgol, 
who were his fast friends at Washington, and aided him in his fu- 
ture enterprizes in that direction, when, in acsordance with the 
spirit of the successful party, he sought a portion of the “spoils” 
in the shape of an office. 

The difficulties, however, attending the distribution of political 
favors, where there are so many more applicants than there are 
offices to fill, prevented his succeeding according to his wishes. 
From a letter to him from Mr. Barry, it seems that he sought 4 
clerkship at Washington, but was informed not only that the 


places were filled, but that the salary, a thousand dollars, would - 


not pay the expenses of a married man, and he was advised to 
accept of an office on the frontier, where, though the salary was 
less, the expenses were so much lower as to make it more profita- 
ble; and further the prospect of rising to some higher place on 
the frontier was so much greater in a new country than at the 
Capital, as to make it preferable to the other, He was accord- 
ingly appointed sub Indian Agent at Prairie du Chien, October 
15th, 1829, under the agency of the late Gen, J. M. Srregr. 
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' But dtiting the pendency of this question, being in Suspefise 
whether to accept it or not, an incendiary set fire to the town ‘of 
Paris which threatened its entire destruction. In this emergency, 
though he had not a cent at stake, he exposed himself in his ex- 
ertions to arrest the fire, and save the property of others, to an 


extent that nearly cost him his life. A wall of hot bricks fell 


ke 


upon him, which not only broke, but literally crushed one of bis 
lower limbs, from the effects of which he was confined to his bed 
and room for seven months, and left him a cripple the remainder 
of-his ‘life, causing him to limp as he walked. As though the 
cup of his affliction was not yet full, while his sufferings were in- 
tense, and his life despaired of, his ungrateful wife left him to be 


eared for by others, and never returned to her duty in the rela- 


X. 


fion of a wife. It will be seen hereafter, that there was no cause 
om his part for this desertion, and that both his and her friends 


"-Süstified and approved his suin g for a divorce from her, at a sub- 


r> 


séquent period. 
The disaster at the fire disabled him for business ; his practice, 
of course, passed into other hands, and his fands were nearly ex- 


' hausted. The idea of beginning anew to regain his practice being 


rather gloomy, he concluded to accept the office offered to him in 
the Indian Department, and arrived at Prairie du Chien in June, 


- 1880. From some letters from his Kentucky friends, it would 


appear that this country, its then inhabitants, and the duties as- 
signed him in his agency, did not exactly suit his taste, or meet 
the pre-conceived idea he had formed of it. Butas he became 
better acquainted with matters and things connected with his re- 
sidence, his duties, and the country, he became passionately at- 
tached to them all. 

At the time of his arrival in the country, there were but two or 
three American families in the place, except in the garrison, 
Fort Crawford. But the major part of the inhabitants, some 
four hundred in number, were Canadian French and half-breeds, 
who spoke only French, with some Indian languages, all of 
whieh were to him unknown tongues. 


23% -> 
A post-office had been established for the benefit.of the. garri-. 


gon, agency and traders; but communication with,the States by . 
mail or otherwise was seldom and uncertain; the next nearest | 
post-office on the south being Galena, and there being no regular . 


contractor to carry the mail, eight weeks sometimes intervened 
between the arrival of the mails. 
To give an idea of his duties, as well as to preserve an its of . 


the early history of Wisconsin, I copy the first letter of ingtrne- 7, 
‘tions which he received, soon after his arrival at.this place, from -~ 


Gen. SrREET, the Indian Agent, dated July Ist, 1830: 
“ Sır :—You will please to remain at the lower part of: the vil- 


lage of Prairie du Chien, until otherwise directed, and occasionally : 


visit the quarters of Gen. Wa. OrAzx, Superintendent of Indian 
Affairs at St. Louis, and receive.and perform all that he may re 


quire of me as Agent, during the time I may beabsent. You will i 


particularly attend to and draw proyisions for all the Winnebago 
Indians, except those living in the superintendency of Gen’l, 


Cass; aud if any Winnebagoes from.Rock River attend and wish l 


you to draw them provisions.and attend to them, you will do so, 
and report the case to me, 


“Tf at any time a special requisition to see me.is made, you . 
will please hire some person to come immediately to my house for . 


me. I shall be obliged to you, to copy and hand to Gen. CLARK 
my letter on the difference between the Indians, and, if desired, 
a list of the principal men sending aud where iis algo the 
number of Indians and, where.from.” 

The residence of Gen’l. SzgzET, at that time, was at the iai: 


end of the Prairie, about five miles from the fort, the usual place . 


of doing business. These ‘instructions therefore laid upon Mr. 
Burnett all the active duties.of the agency, except when special -, 


calls for the Agent occurred; and required of him the clerking .. " 


labor, and traveling to and from St. Louis, “to hand to Gen'l, . 
Cragg” the reports and returns, made by the agent. 

At that time,-this place was entirely within the Indian conntry. 
The beautiful Prairie, seven miles long, and from two miles wide 
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at the south end to a point at the north end, was, from its earliest 
settlement by the traders and their employees, say 1747, given, 
by common consent of the Indians, to the French and other set.’ 
tlers, and was, previous to 1798, divided off into farm and tillage 
lots. The farms fronting on the river or sloughs, and running 
back to the bluffs, being of different widths, as agreed upon by 
the claimants. These claims’ were subsequently confirmed by 
Jay’s treaty and an act of Congress ; and in 1828, the evidence of 
settlement was taken, and in 1828, the claims were surveyed by 
order of the Government. 

St. Louis was then the emporium of trade, and the head quar- 
ters of the army and Indian department, and the centre of mail 
facilities for all this upper country- This caused frequent jour- 
nies for the Agents, to obtain supplies of money, provisions, an- 
nuity goods, and to make returns and reports to the Superinten- 
dent, as well as to receive instructions. These journeys were 
performed in summer by the occasional steamboats which ascended 
and descended the river; but if no boat came along at the time, 
the voyage was made in a canoe, or by land through the wilder- 
ness five hundred miles. Steamboats ascended this high only 
when government supplies were sent to the agency or the army, 
the traders availed themselves of such opportunities to get up 
their goods and send away their furs and peltries. 

The friends of Mr. Burwerr in Kentucky felt a strong solicitude 
for his safety, and a great curiosity to know how a Kentucky 
lawyer would act in such a place, and especially in an Indian 
council. His correspondence at that time, shows that their imagi- 
nations were in active flights of fancy, and pictured him out in a 
citizens dress, but seated on the ground by the side of huge In- 
dian chiefs, with a long Indian pipe in his mouth, smoking peace 
with the stalwart sons of the forest. Some thought, that in & 
few weeks he could dispense with interpreters, and talk himself 
with the four or five different tribes who did business at the 
agency ; some feared he would fall aprey to savage ferocity, while 
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others supposed he.could, if need be, fight his way through’ their 
ranks at pleasure. :. a 

Notwithstanding the remoteness of the plate from civilization, ' 
and the sparseness of the population, say three or four hundred, : 
courts bad been instituted. under the laws of Michigan, which 
then extended its jurisdiction over this country. What is now 
Wisconsin was divided into Brown and Crawford counties, by a 
line running north and smth through Portage, where Portage 
City now stands; and all that part of Crawford south of the 
Wisconsin, was set apart as Iowa county, Oct. 9, 1829. The 
courts fur Brown county. were held at Green Bay, those of Craw- 
ford, at Prairie du Chien, and those of Iowa, at Mineral Point. 
Judges, justices of the peace, sheriffs and constables were in be- 
nU Under these circumstances, Mr. Bornerr had some practice 

a lawyer. 

As a specimen of the surprise and amusement this fact produc- 
ed among his old friends in Kentucky, I give the following ex- 
tract of a letter from G. W. Wurrams, Esq., dated Paris, Ky., 
Feb. 17th, 1831: “fam much gratified to learn, as I did by your 
letter, that yon were well and.in good spirits, and what is perhaps 
nearly as.comfortable, able to make something approaching re- . 
spectability by the practice of the law. Heavens! who would 
have thought a sustenance could'be made at Prairie du Chien 
at law; whilst in the commercial and monied states, the most in- 
dustrious and talented, scarcely receive more than ¿Aree per cent. 
upon the capital invested, which upon an average may be estima- . 
ted at about $20 office rent, $5 fur wood in winter, and $100 for 
books. Iam equally well pleased to learn that you are better 
satisfied with the country and your location than you at first an- 
ticipated would be the case. By the-by, how do you get along 
with your sublime talks and big speeches with the Indians? I 
presume by this time, you scarcely otand in need of an interpreter, 
but can converse in their langnage with some degree of facility. 
I wish ,you would in your next give me a, specimen of one of your 
talks.” 
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Mr. -Burnerr’s subsequent prominence in the country :of his: 
adoption naturally excites the desire to know his character: atid: 
standing in the society he had left when he came here. Of this 
we gain some knowledge by the letters he received after his at- 
rival Naraanivt Davis, under date of July 15th, 1830, says: 
« T had the satisfaction of examining a letter from you, in which 
you speak of the habits, customs and manners of the people of 
your country, as well as its situation. Your friends here appear 
to be all anxiety for your safety and prosperity. You have no 
correct idea of the number of your friends, nor of the lively in- 
terest they seem to evince both for your welfare and happiness. 
A person's absence will generally exhibit the extent of his friends 
or of his enemies; of the latter none have been so bold as to ap- 
pear.” Gro. W. WirrrAws, under date of July 28d, 1830, says: 
«I am pleased to learn that you arrived safe at your point of des- 
tination, and I certainly hope you may realize all your reasonable 
expectations. Your trip must have been one of considerable in- 
terest, notwithstanding you had to undergo some necessary hard- 
ships. I expeet it will be some time before you will be entirely 
at home in your agency, judging of you by myself. I suppose 
you will not at once be enabled to understand and act up to the 
notions of Indian conduct and character. 


“You mention something of a council held recently for the 
purpose of making peace between some hostile tribes. I suppose 
in that council you made your debut: if so, give me an account 
of it in your next. I should like to know whether or not the re- 
ality will verify my imaginations on the subject. For instance I 
fancy you to be, not clouted or painted, but, as usual, in your ot- 
dinary dress, the broad-brim beaver, I mean the white, cutting 
the most conspicuous figure; handing a large stone pipe with reed 
handle four feet long, plentifally supplied with kin-a-ki-nic and 
tobacco, with the utmost dignity, combined with all possible con- 
eiliatory address, from one chief to another and &0 on, hearing 
and making all kinds of speeches and pow-wows, and grand’ sit- 
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tings, d &c. &.. Is it a fancy or is ita fact, as Curran said. God 


bless ` your Jabors, my dear fellow, and he will, for * blessed are’ 


ioa y 
the peacemakers? ? . ' 


At that time, 1830, there were evident signs of uneasiness 


among the Indians. But three | years had passed since the disturb- 


ance made by the Wipnebag goes, when several white families were’ 


murdered by them i in ‘this vicinity. Gen. STREET, the Agent, was 


frequently absent on, duty or business, when the duties of the’ 


agency fell | upon Mr. Borwnrr as sub-Agent, and he^was assiduous 
in watching the signs of the times. Col. Morean, then in com- 
mand of Fort Orawtord, was also on the alert, and to obtain infor- 
mation addressed à note to Gen. STREET, which called ffom Mr. 
Borwerr the following auswer, under date of Dec. 6th, 1830: 

"&Sir: In compliauce with a request in your letter of the Tth 

inst., addressed to Gen. J. M. Breier, U. S. Indian "Agent, Ihave 
to tore you, that every intelligence which I have received since 
my arrival at this agency, has confirmed me in the opivion that a 
war carried on between the Sioux and Chippewa tribes of Indians, 
ig bighly prejudicial to the safety of white men in the vicinity of 
_their hostile movements, and dangerous to the navigation of the 
Upper Mississippi, particularly that part about Luke Pepin, and 
the mouth of the. Chippewa river. 

“ This opinion, I think, is fully sustained by that of men older 
and more experienced in Indian transactions than myself, and by 
the murders committed on that Jake in 1825. The facilities with 
which the Ohippewa war paties descend the Chippewa River, and 
lurk and conceal themselves about the shore of the lake, enables 
them, if so disposed, to murder men navigating those waters, with 
impunity. Of their disposition to attack white men when ing 
rage for war, I think their former outrages, and their conduct 
this season at the mill on the Menomonee River and its vicinity, 
afford sufficient evidence. 

“I am satisfied, that while affairs with those tribes remain in 
their present state, no man, who has a prudent regard for his 
safety, would in navigating the Upper Mississippi, encamp on the 
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east side anywhere near the lake, or the mouth of the Chippewa 
River, at any time during the season in which the war parties of 
those tribes are out.” i l 

We have already seen that Mr. BugNETT was one of Gen. Jaox- 
son’s early friends and firm supporters, and as such claimed, in 
common with the party, a share in the favors of that chieftain, 
and finding ‘that the pay of his office, $500 per year, was not 
equal to the duties he had to perform, nor the expenses of living 
on this distant frontier, he addressed his firm friend,‘Col. R. M. 
Jounson, soliciting his aid in obtaining a better situation, from 
whom he received the following answer of Feb. 5th, 1831. This 
letter shows not only the high estimation in which he was held at 
Washington, but also the difficulty of obtaining office, owing to 
the great number of applicants : l 

“Your favor has been received, in which you expr ess a desire 
to be appointed Indian Agent at O——, &e. As soon as I received 
your letter I called on the Secretary of War to ascertain whether 
the place was still vacant, that I might present your claims as. 
desired ; and was informed by him that the person was selected 
for the office, and I believe was nominated to the Senate, which 
prevented even an opportunity of serving you. I should be hap- 
py to serve you whenever opportunity offers. But Z can assure 
you that there is such à, press of applications for every vacancy 
high or low, that the prospect of success is gloomy, for any per- 
son. I feel sincere'y and feetingly what you say about your 
difficultics and embarassments.” 

At this time, the national administration looked with a jeal- 
ous eye, not only at the National Bank, but also at the American 
Fur Company. Whether this was because the chief agents of 
that Company differed in polities from the administration, from 
which was inferred that opposition existed in their subordinates ; 
or whether, as in case of the Bank, the trade was deemed so pro- 
fitable as to be an object worthy of control, to furnish office and 
employment for aspirants who could not otherwise be provided 
for, is not easy to be determined at this late day. Butit is cer- 
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tain that a war of words, and, to some extent, of laws, was waged 
against the Company, as well as against the Bank, and Mr. Bue- 
NETT, as an Agent of the Government, was called upon by author- 
tty to furnish information to be used in the attack upon the Oom- 
pany. 

A letter dated St. Louis, Mo., May 3d, 1831, to Mr. Burner, 
reads thus: “ The American Fur Company seems to have made 
war upon the agents in all the Missouri country, except one or two 
who belong to them; hence the reason for the’ publication of a 
series of numbers in the-St. Louis Beacon, commencing 3d Feb., 
to which you are referred. They have been attributed to me. 

“Twish you to furnish mea full and minute history of the 
workings and doings of this Company in your quarter; whether they 
, do not oppose the present administration and views of the Gov- 
ernment, and the agents of the Government ; whether they do not 
cheat and impose on the Indians of your agency, as to prices, &c. 
What are their prices, and whether they have not purchased up 
all the interpreters that are worth anything; whether they donot 
hold councils with the Indians, and render the agents odious to 
them; whether they do not employ persons that are really op- 
posed to our Government ; (the monopoly I refer to is the Am. 
Fur Co); whether they do not bid an insolent defiance to the 
authority of the Government and its agents; and is not their 
eourse opposed to civilizing the Indians. 

* I want the benefit of yonr information generally ; but not to 
be published, or your name in any manner exposed, or in the 
slightest manner referred to unless authorized. This Company 
have threatened to break down the Department and elevate - 
themselves; hence the lot has fallen on me to expose and break 
them down, which will be accomplished. Doubt not; I know 
the authority under which I proced. Direct togne, care of Gen. 
Clark.” 

Whatever may have been the motive of this system of espion- 
age, or whether Mr. Duzuwxrr did as required, I know not; but I 
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dq know, that, whatever he may have thought, of the. course, DUT: 
may the Am. For Co, bg held in, perfect, odium this religiof, 

tyranny, 8. system, of, espionage in. other men's, conegrne.*, Bat, 
there really being no gi 'ounda, except as above,hinted, for this pas 
rade of weapons against that Company, the probability is Mr. Bug, 
NATT. did.not, furnish the desired information; and it is further 
pu ‘obable, “that his not doing .80,'was one cause of his proscription, 
in 1834. There were, no donbt, some things ip the management, 
of the far trade about as detrimental to the interests of the Indir 
ang, ag in the trade of merchants generally with the whites. Bug, 
the advantages that both are to the communities in which they: 
are est: iblished, so far exceed their disadvantages, tbat the latter 
sink into ‘the shade of forgetfulness in the light.of the former, 

n, twenty years residence among Indians, traders and Cana“ 
dians, I have.uot been able to discover any tendency towards, 
Canada or the British government from the employment of Cangas 
dians,or foreigners in the fur trade. The only thing that I could, 
discern as influencing the Indians towards the Buitish, was the, 
presents given them on Drnmmond’s Island in Lake uron: 
While tliese were given, the Indians from the head of Lake Supe; 
rior aud its tributaries would go occasionally to get them, but, 
when these were, discontinued, their visits were also discontinued. 
Nor were the profits, of the fur trade so very valuable as was 
suppose; in proof of which we have the failure of one of the; 
companies, as well as the yast majority of their factors or sub» 
traders. The trader might. sell his goods for three times their. 
original cost, and yet be the loser in the transaction. To give an; 
idea of this, or the facts in the case, the account stands as follows: 
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sat may well be regretted, thak so much, stross is Jaid upon this matter by Mr, Bronson, Of.the 
writer of the letter cited, we know nothing—the letter itself cames to ug as anon) mous ; and the “Oy 
authority” tay Well have been nardmed Yor some sinister or vindictive purpose the writer had in view" 
against the American Fur Company. } arratives like this, designed for historic preservation, to ge^ 
forth under the auspices of the State Historical Societ, and derigaed too for re adera of ull shade gt 
polittth) éjhsfion Gba never be hidrréa vf é évén tho semblance of pariy prejudice or personal uS 
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One clerk, whose pay per annum is. ....27 bini ESILLE Ti 
Fout voyageurs; it hiórootiveyitéolérk ahd his goods" dd id] 
“(their winter(quartérs; build ‘their fort, giürdztheih piots, : : 

nget: wood, provisions; &ti;okó:;a& $100 per mang adt. D 400 
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Ain this trade, thé: Indians:must/ have credit! for: "tt 
blankets, &c., or:they cannot hunt, andof these, updnan àverügb, 
one-third is not paid: : The.vamb thay be searce, the htint-unfavor- 
able, so that they. carmot pay ; and some Inditna: like bone White 
men; are dishonest;and will not pay. Nowwhless tho fraderéells'àt 
a price to pay expenses {ncluding' transportation front Európe to 
‘the place of sale; the expense, of” SESRES factors, , chief-oficérs, 
&oc., it must be a losing coneern | ~< dcos. o m 
In view of the facts: of the caso, the supposed profits.of the 
trade were probably the objectof pursuit. But before that could, 
be-obtained, some pretext must be found:on which to'legialate 
the Company out of the Indian country: The'act of 1834) iregi- 
lating the trade with the Indians, did :not ‘do this; but -was'in 
deality a benefit to the Oomphny;: yet the Company failed because 
, the Indians were, cect the trade tical ings and the gime 
fast disappearing. too airan 
MIt was true enough, that a inojeiity'iat lis of thd agéentsiand 
ars of the American Fur Company were; like most other:bibi- 
‘Messimen of that time, not favorable to the political viéws' ofthe 
then dominant-party, and it/is further true that: the Indiaw agéh- 
* clés being now filled. by-the friends-ofí the dominant: party, inire- 
‘watd for their services in-elécting theid chief, this would ‘of course 
bring the two opposites: in political wiowb into contact- dn, the!dh- 
dian country, aid: the.traderb might truly- enough beiopposed to 
the then: administration: : But; this: trading Company .was-al pri- 
‘vata, not public concerm and the: Govérnnient had noabthositylor 
‘right in our. free coüintryy to interfere wit» the biisinessor-tosdek 
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the. supposed’ profits of the trade, in order to reward partizans for 
their political services. 

The Government had its factories established under its patron- 
age and control, the offices whereof could be filled by the Exec- | 
utive with the same right and authority as other offices under his 
control. But these factories had proved a failure as to profit, and 
therefore were of no value. In all my intercourse with the 
traders, I found them very prudent and cautious in expressing 
their views on politics; and, without exception, found them dis- 
posed to sustain the Government in its measures regulating in- 
tercourse with the Indians. This was policy in them, lest they 
should bring down the power of the Government upon them, in 
the shape of oppressive laws, which would break up their trade. 

I allude to these facts, to show the absurdity and bad policy, in 
a free country especially, of this “spoils ? theory, and whether 
Democratic or Whig, or any other party should be at the head of 
affairs, the rewarding of partizans with office is setting a prece- 
dent which must eventually, if not discontinued, lead to the ruin 
of our institutions. Those out of office are always more numer- 
ous than those who are in, and if at any time the “outs” unite, 
they can oust the “ins ;” and by this process, the most villainous 
may gain the highest power, and by sufilciently rewarding his 
followers, secure himself, as did Lovis Navotzon, on a throne, 
before the country is aware of it. 

In May 1831, Gen. Struer leaving the agency in care of Mr. 
Burner, the latter reported to Gen. Crank, on the 18th of that 
month, that “the Indian relations among the different tribes of . 
this quarter, have not a very amicable appearance. The threat- 
ning of the Sauks and Foxes, and occasional acts of mischief 
committed by them against the whites, in the vicinity of Rock 
Island, have doubtless been communicated to you before this time. 

“The Sioux chief Waznasnaw and a considerable number of his 
tribe, are now here. A small party of them who came across 
the country from Red Cedar, state that within their country north 
of the line of the purchase of last summer, they came upon a war 
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road of the Sauks and Foxes. They followed the trail leading 
out of their country several days, and from the signs remaining 
at their camps, they have no doubt, that three or more of the 
Sioux have been murdered by the Sauks and Foxes. Among 
other appearances that confirmed them in this belief, was a painted 
, buffalo robe, such as no Indians in this quarter but the Sioux, 
make or use, cut in pieces at one of their camps. They pursued 
their trail until they came upon their camp, a few miles north of 
the old Red Cedar Fort; but finding them double their own num- 
ber, did not make an attack. They say, that they have made 
-peace and promised to keep it, and will not in any case be the 
aggressors. ` 

** Col. Morean informed me two days since, that he had sent 
down to the Sauks and Foxes to send up ten or twelve of their 
men to see him, and have a talk with him. They were expected 
here on yesterday, but have not yet arrived. The Sioux are 
waiting their arrival, and are, I believe, ready to meet them, 
either as friends or enemies. When they were informed that the 
Foxes were coming, they put their arms in order. They say that 
if the Sauks and Foxes come and deport themselves peaceably, 
they will not molest them, but if they see any hostile manifesta- 
tions, they will strike them. My own opinion is, that if the Sauks 
and Foxes have had a war party out against the Sioux, they will 
not come here upon Col. Moraan’s invitation, knowing as they 
do, that the Sioux always visit this place about this season in con- 
siderable numbers. . 

* A part of the Menomonees have been to'see me since Gen. 
SrEEET's departure. They renewed their promise not to go against 
the Chippewas for the present, but to wait a while longer to hear 
from their Great Father." 

The squally appearance of Indian affairs, called for the watch- 
ful attention alike of agents, and officers of the army. But 
it became a question of etiquette, which should take the lead in 
the matter. The military seems to have claimed that right, while 
the agents claimed at least to know what had been done in the 
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premises ; both being then under the superintendence of the Wär 
Department, the military considered the Indian Department as 
subordinate to theirs, But Mr. Bornerr thought otherwise, claim- 
ing that each branch of the public service had its appropriate, da- 
ties, with which the other should not interfere, while in age of 
‘necessity one should assist the other, both acting in unison. ‘And 
„as the Sauks and Foxes alluded to in his letter to Gen. Cuarg did 
come to the place, with whom Col. Moncax held a council, with ` 
out the knowledge or co operation of the Agent, Mr. BURNET? 
claimed to be infor med of the nature and extent of the proceed- 
ings, and addressed a note, dated May 28d, 1881, to Col. irem 
as follows: 


“Srr—I was informed yesterday that you held, on tho morning 
of that day, a council with a party of Sioux and a party of Fox 
Indians which you had assembled in the village of Prairie du 
Chien. As the acting Indian Agent at this place, it properly con- 
cerns me to know what takes place at this post in relation to In- 
dian affairs. I should therefore be glad to be informed of the cir- 
cumstances that required such council. The objects to be effect 
ed, and the results accomplished; also the names of the chiefs 
or men of influence of either tribe, who were present. Will you 
please to communicate to me as early as may be convenient, the 
desired information, and likewise whether Gen Srreer was ap- 
prised, previous to his departure, of the contemplated TREE of 
those Indians." 


This brought from Col. Morean the following tart E ad 
taised the question of prerogative: 


* Sm—I acknowledge in you no right to call on me to render 
an account of my proceedings to you, thongh if you will do me 
the favor to call at my quarters on my return from St. Peter’s; for 
which place I am just about to set out, I will explain to you the 
object of the council and tell you what passed. You were'ap- 
prised yourself of the Foxes having been invited, and you knew 
they had arrived. Why stay four or five miles off? I stated to 
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the Indians that you &loàld have been to the doad; Tf" you H 
been here.” Z2 AEN LL 
The “fonr or five miles” alluded to by the Colonel, Wwas'the db. 
tance from the fort and village’ to ‘thé residence of Gen. Situ, 
where the office of the agdicy wis Kept, that being thé’ nediads 
house suitable for his family that ebuld theti be obtained. Th Wis 
true, that Mr, Burwiirr had knówledge ‘that tlie Foxbs tad‘ bub 
gent for, the Sioux being already ón the ground, and that ‘the 
Foxes had arrived, but not of the time and plice of holding tHe 
council, and this he claimed should have beén given.’ ‘ But' the 
Colonel, standing upon the dignity of his office, us cominanddnit'de 
the military post, seemed to think that the ‘Agent thust or should 
have been on hand, whether he had nbtiée thereof or not, as aby 
other spectator. " "4 pis 
The question of prerogative was now fairly raided. "Whethür 
it was over settled by the War Department, I do not Enow, Bita 
common senso view of' the subject would say, that each braiich'df 
the public service had its ówn appropriate duties and ‘prerdga- 
tives, and that neither had a right to interfere with or'enéfoüch 
upon the other. The Indians were placed under the care and 
control of the agency, while the military was under the caré and 
control of its proper officers; nor had Col. Morean any more 
control of the Indians, than the agent had of the troops. ‘Their 
uniting in one common head at Washington, gave one no’ more 
right to interfere with the duties of the other, than it would ‘the 
Navy aud War Departments to encroach upon each other because 
the President was their common head, or for the Executive, Jù- 
dicial and Legislative departments to arrogate each others’ rights, 
because their respective powers were alike derived from the Coil- 
stitution. Every department of the Government, and each gub- 
ordiriate branch of the respective departments, have their appro- 
priate duties to perform; and when necessary, to unité théir 
energies for the benefit of the whole. Soif the civil department, 
to which the Indiam department belongs, and is now appropriatel; 
assignéd, requires the aid of the military, the latter must ‘sér' 
32 
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| the former ; for, in our form of government, the military must be 
subject to the civil authority. : It is clear, therefore, that in this 
case Mr. Burnerr was right. 

It is well known, that on the frontiers, and beyond the x of 
courts of justice, and sometimes within their reach, if not very 
strong, the military officers are very apt to exercise all the au- 
thority of the Legislative, Executive and Judicial departments, 
over the few straggling citizens who may chance to be in their 
vicinity. In some cases this has been absolutely necessary, be- 
cause no other government existed. In my first visits to Fort 
Snelling, at the mouth of the St. Peters, then commanded by 

i Lieut. Col. Davenrort, and three hundred miles beyond the ju- 

: risdiction of any civil court, this was the only government exer- 

cised over the traders, their employees, discharged soldiers, and. 
voyageurs who had sottled in that vicinity. But such was the 
mild and patriarchal character of the administration of the gov- 
ernment, that no one could reasonably object to it, or be particu- 
larly anxious for a change. The only thing complained of, was 

f the suppression of the whiskey trade among the Indians and sol- 

, diers; bnt this was done by authority of an act of Congress, and 

the articles of war, and was not only justified, but demanded by 

the laws of humanity. 

Yet, in some instances, the officers of the army have exceeded 
the bounds of propriety and the rights of citizenship, and that too 
where the civil authority was within reach. A citizen of this place 
was once whipped by the soldiers by order of Col. J—-s; another 
was sent to St. Louis under guard, without any charge being pre- 
ferred against him, and left to find his way back to his family as 
best he could, and upon his return, he found them ejected from 
his house by the soldiers. 

- Mr. Bournerr informed Gen. Crarx of the transaction of Col. 
Morean, May 28th, 1831: ‘In my letter of the 18th inst., Iin- 
formed you that Col. Morean had sent for the Sauks and Foxes 
to visit this post. On the 21st instant, about fifteen men of the 
Foxes of Dubuque mines arrived at the village, and on the next 
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day Ool. Moneax held a council with them and the Sioux, who 
were here. I presume that whatever took place at the council, 
or was effected by the meeting of the Indians, of any importance, 
will be communicated to you through the proper channel, by Col. 
Morean who acted alone in the measure. ` 

“ The Sioux had been waiting the arrival of the Foxes for sey- 
eral days. The Foxes landed at the village on Saturday evening, 
not later I think than four o'clock. The council was opened the 
next morning, as I am informed, at ten o'clock; yet no intimation 
of either time or place of meeting, or that my presence was at 
all desired, was given, although there was ample time to do so. 
Throughout the transaction, there has been no consultation had, 
or co-operation had with the agency. The only communication 
upon the subject previous to the council and the departure of the 
Indians, was the simple fact that he had sent for the Foxes, of 
which I apprised you. I guppose that if any thing occurred of 
sufficient importance to found a report upon, he will communicate 
the facts, and in that case, it must appear that the measure was 
undertaken and carried through without any connection or co- 
operation with this agency. I have, therefore, given the above 
statement of facts to show that the absence of co-operation in the 
affair, was not from neglect of duty or inattention on the part of 
this agency. 

* The information that I have collected on the subject, is this: 
some fifteen Foxes from Dubuque mines, all young men except 
one or two, came up and had a talk with the Sioux and Col. Mog- 
GAN, in which each expressed a desire to continue the peace which 
had been concluded between them the last year. The Foxes de- 
nied any knowledge of a war party having gone against the Sioux. 
They said they wished to be at peace, and would not do any act 
of hostility, but they could not answer for those below—they 
spoke for themselves only. They smoked and danced together 
and parted in apparent friendship and harmony.” 

The extent of the frontier, and the number of tribes within the 
agency, kept up an almost incessant excitement as to their affairs, 
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nand toikédp the Govermnditadvised of -all:their tiovenienta shy. 
jqmired, colistantvigianes and ‘tho writing of nulnerdits!latearg, 
‘Under date ‘of June: 18th,!1831, Mr: "Bonigtrr writes’ te"G¢h, 
(Odarx t II hüve'redoi ved, siticé the last nail froth thie plac ih. 
formation which I consider entitled to credit, that a Wait party of 
Sioux’ is: now ‘beihg organized ‘among Wasratia’s' band! to go 
„against the ‘Chippewas,’ by a warrior of some note! in- that bai, 
T have also utiderstood, that there ure a few Meridinbndes’ rel». 
‘tives of those wlio were killed by the Chippewas in the fall wid 
"winter past, now with the band of Sioux. ' But I bave no it beàn 
able to learn whether they intend joining the Sioux idü'tlieir expe. 
.dition, or not, but E it probable that some of them’ “with do 
BO: 33 peg t” 
| Under dits of Tune 29th he wrote: “I am infortiied by Major 
dux ch. who arrived here from below a few days ‘sineo}!-thht 
‘the Winnebagoes of the Prophets village on Ruck’ river! "him 
‘anited with:the Sanks and Foxes. ‘The Winnebagoes of the Wis 
sonsin and Upper Mississippi ure still peaceable. They are molt 
likely waiting to see tho first results of the movements below, 
and intend to act afterwards according to circumstantes: 
“Until within two or three weeks past, very few of those It 
‘diane have visited this place, for a length of time, fewer, I am téld, 
than usualat this season of the year. Lately a great"many of 
.thém have been here, thé most of whom came down the Wiscor 
‘gin and have gone up the Mississippi. A great portion of then 
ere old men, woren and children. They continud ‘to pass by 
‘daily. Many ruthors are in circulation gs to their present’ dicpe- 
Bition and intention; very few of which are, perhaps,’ entitled to 
‘implicit beliéf. "They have served; however, to vivecénsiderablle 
"alarm to many of'the inhabitants of the Prairie; hnd many bf 
them begin to think themselves in danger. I havespared no palis 
„to ascertain the disposition’ of thé Wintebapóós here, abd have 
found no evidence of a disposition to Hostilities'dn their part] uà- 
Jess their sendibg so many of their old men, women'and children 
-up the tiver, ‘and’ purchasing powder im larger quantities: than 
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ugnal, fox ordinary. hunting, should indicate; sompthingy ofthe 


kind. pothesis culum pnwelo. 

“Lalso learned a few daygi since, that, the “one eyed: Darovni? 
had left his, village at Prairie La .Cyosse, and; gone: down. to! thei} 
Bauks and, Foxes. This wąs accidentally .canimunicated tomy: 
informant by .a Winnebago, and is probably. trne.. Dedori wasi: 
down abeut,two weeks since, and called. to see mg.on his. return: 
home. His deporte ent was as usual ; I saw no:change.: In fact: 
I have not discovered any change in the, deportment:or appears: 
ange of any of them that I haye seen, They- al; appear to; be: 
perfectly friendly. None of the traders here think they: pote 
any hostile intentions. 

5 Oyl, Morgan left the fort for. Rock Island: on the morning m 
the 27th inst,, with two companies from his post, and two: moré: 
from Fort Winnebago, under Major Twieas. lle had previuusly: 
called in all fatigue parties, and put his whale force under a:course:: 
of training, Much alarm prevails in the mines. ‘The.peoplé are 
arming and preparing for their defence. I do not consider that 
there is any immediate danger either here or in this vicinity. 
Mauch; however, will doubtless depend on the result below. . The: 
Sioux and Menomonees are certainly friendly, and against: the: 


. Sauks and Foxes, would willingly unite with the whites, if per»: 


mitted to do so. I have heard nothing: since my last of Nen 
party of those Indians against the Chippewas.” 

Qna the 24th of October, 1881, Mr, BugsxT? obtained. leave of: 
absence until the ensuing spring, to visit some friends and are: 
range some business he had left unsettled ip.Kentucky. In grante 
ing this permission, Gen. STREET says: *" Permit-me to avail: 
myself of the present occasion to acknowledge the great support 
I have received from you in all my official duties, during a period‘: 
of fourteen or fifteen montlis, and to ashire you of my higli're. 


|. gard and unlimited friendship.” 6 etn 


Sometime before his departure, Mr. BunNETT had: written to his 

* . ° (€ f v i NE 
friend Dr, O: R: MeParr of Keene, Ky., inwhich he gavé'some® . 
accouht..of: the:dnties and amount of busiuess'of"an Indian 
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Agent; which drew from him, under date of Nov. 18th, 1831, the 
following amusing remarks: 

* The idea I had formed of the duties of an Indian dct I 
find by the light you have reflected upon the subject, was by no 
means correct. I had thought his only duty was, to sit behind his 
desk, and issue out to the Indians their regular supply of whiskey, 
powder, lead and other articles which Uncle Sam covenants to 
furnish to the said Indians at an unusually low price; and in pay- 
ment for said articles, said Indians have ceded to Uncle Sam a 
certain tract or parcel of land known by certain boundaries, &o. 
But no; in place of enjoying himself in luxurious ease, the poor 
Agent has to take long and painful journeys by land and water; 
sufier from the bites of musquitocs, from heat and cold, & 
Pretty tough work this, for a Kentucky lawyer especially. But 
it is not, I find, Uncle Sam's plan to hire laborers to work his 
farm, and suffer them to sleep out their time in complete torpidity. 
No, they must be up and doing, must earn their wages by hard 
labor. 

“ It must certainly have been a queer kind of a sight, to have 
seen à Kentuckian, learned in all the lore of the law, holding a 
council with the red men of the forest. Like a young Mercury 
he arrives among them; they are assembled together; mute si- 
lence reigns throughout the Assembly ; deep thought and anxious 
expectations sit on every countenance. Now is the time; he 
rises, tells them in the most finished language of the most fertile 
imagination, the object of the meeting, what Uncle Sam expects 
to do fur them, and what they must do for him. As he warms 
with his subject, his imagination expands; the earth, air and sea 
are brought to his aid, as comparative objects. He ceases, and 
his audience knows not what he has said.” — 

During the time that Mr. Burnerr had been at the agency, he 
had attended as counsel to some important suits, in which the 
Government through some of its agents was @ party, for which 


he claimed fees a8 attorney, this not being embraced in his daties - 


as Agent, and if he had not done go the Government must ‘have 
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employed some one else. The fees charged for the several stits 
were $500, which the Agent approved and allowed. In Decem- 
ber of this year, he visited Washington, for the double purpose of 
keeping his office from the grasp of some hungry office-hunter, 
hundreds of whom are hovering around the capitol any winter, 
and against whom I perceive by his correspondence, it is neces- 
sary for every office holder to,keep a watchful eye, which is the 
reason that so many of them visit Washington so often ; and also 
for the purpose of securing this fee, which had been refused. ' 
But this latter he did not get allowed at that time, bit being long- 
winded on such a chase, he hung to it until the Department paid 
him $225. 

In February, 1832, while Mr. Burnerr was in Kentucky, Gen. 
Srreret wrote him, that “ the Menomonees and Sioux are preparing 
tor a retaliatory war against the Sauks and Foxes in the spring. 
The Menomonees have made peace with the Chippewas, in order 
to have no fears from that quarter. The-two tribes met above the 
mill on the Chippewa and made their peace. I have advised the 
Superintendent so as to have the earliest interferance, if any is 
intended. The Sauks and Foxes, I learn, expect retaliation and 
will be prepared to meet them. If the Government is not early 
in stopping them, they will certainly go in considerable force, and 
a bloody contest may be expected.” f 

Ab ut the first of April, Mr. Burnerr received instructions, 
while yet in Shelbyville, to ** proceed to the agency at Prairie du 
Chien by way of St. Louis, and call on Gen. Cranx for the funds 
alloted to the agency for 1832, or such portion thereof as he shall 
determine to forward. The receipts will be forwarded to you at 
St. Louis as soon as a conveyance by steam-boat shall occur.” 
Mr. Bornert reached the agency about the 1st of May. At that 
time the Sauks and Foxes under Brack Hawk were in hostile 
movements on Rock River, with Gen. Arxisson in pursuit. To 
aid in the defence of the country, Gen. A1xixsow from Dixon’s 
Ferry, May 26th, 1832, addressed Gen. SrRExT as follows: 

“Sir :—I have to request, that you send me at this place, with 
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ag little delay as possible, as many. Menomonee and Sioux Indi- 
ang as.pan be collected, within striking distance of Prairie du, 

Chien. . I want to pe them in conjunetion with the troops 
against,t the Sauks and Foxes, who are now some fifty miles above 
ug ina state of war against the whites. I understand the Me- 
nomonees, to the number of thiee hun dr ed war rior s, who were with 
yon a few days ago, are anxious to tako part with us. Do encour: 
age them to do so, and promise them rations, blankets, pay, &e. 
I have written to Capt. Loomis to furnish them some arms, if they 
can be spared, and ammunition. If there are none at Prairie du 
Chien, I must procure some in this quarter. Col. ITaxrrox, who 
has volunteered his services to lead the Indians to this place, will 
hand you this letter; and if the Indiang can be prevailed on to come, 
will per form the TOM Ihave to desire that Mr. Marsu may be 
sent with Col. Haminrox and the Indians, and an interpreter of. 
the “Menomonee language.” In accordance with this requir ement 
Gen. Srregr gave, on cre 30th, to Mr. Byrnerr tho following 
instr uctions: 

,“Sir:—You will please proceed with Mr. Jonw MARSH, who 
gpes express tothe nearest Sioux village, and render him such 
aid as may be necessary in obtaining as many Iudians as possible 
te,come down with you, and proceed under the command of Mr. 
Marsu to join Gen. Arxrssow. The letter of Gen ATKINSON 
will be your guide in the business. Use every means to expedite 
the i du and hasten your return, as much depends upon ex- 
pedition.” 

“The nearest Sioux village was one hundred and thirty miles up 
the river from the seat of the agency, which had to be ascended 
in-canoes, there being no steamer then to be had. Yet in six, 
days after receiving the order, Mr. Bornerr made the following 
report to Gen. STREET: 

,5Biri—Ia obedience to your order of the 30th ult, I set out 
immediately from this place, in company with Mr. eee ina 
canoe, with eight hands, to visit the nearest village of the Sioux, 
Indigns.., From recent indications among the Winnebagoes ofi tho 
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Upper Mississippi of a disposition to engage in hostilities with the 
Bauks and Foxes, Mr. Marsu and myself thought best to call at 
their village on the river La Crosse, and invite so many as might 
be disposed to join us on our return, and go with the Sioux and 
Menomonees to ioin Gen. Arxmyson’s army on Rock River. We 
arrived at the Winnebago village, on the evening of the next 
day after leaving this post, and that night had a talk with the 
chiefs and braves upon the subject. Wun o A sHE-KAN was opposed 
to the measure, and declined having anything to do with it. He 
said the Sauks had twice, this season, presented the red wampum 
to the Winnebagoes at Portage, and that they had as often washed 
it white, and handed it back to them; that he did not like that 
red thing; he was afraid of it. WAUDGH HA-TA KAN took the 
wampum, and said that he with all the young men of the village 
would go; that they were anxious to engage in the expedition, 
and would be ready to accompany us on our return. 

“The next day we reached Prairie Aux Ailes (WA pA-smA), and 
found the Sioux extensively anxious and ready to go against the 
Sauks and Foxes, They were intending to make a descent 
upon them in afew days, if they had not been sent for. They 
engaged with alacrity in their preparations, but we found it ne- 
cessary to wait till Monday morning to give them time. We left 
their village on our return, at nine o’clock in the forenoon, ac- 
companied by the whole effective force of the band, and at La 
Crosse, were joined by twenty warriors of the Winnebagoes, the 
remainder of their village to follow the next day, and reached 
this place to-day, at 2 o'clock P. M, with one hundred warriors; 
eighty of whom are Sioux, and twenty Winnebagoes. I think 
from the disposition manifested by the Winnebagoes, that fifty or 
sixty more of them will be here before the expedition leaves the 


Prairie, making a furce of one hundred and thirty, or one hun-- 


dred and forty. The Indians, with whom I have met, appear 
well effected towards the whites, are in fine spirits, and seem 
&nxious to engage with the Sauks and Foxes. 
“I made the promise authorized to the Indians of subsistance, 
83 
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pay, &c., and told them that thei" families should be supplied 
with rovisions during their, absence from home: Thé mostóf-thus 
faic: of the warriors have "accompanied them,thus;fat, totake 
a sfibply ‘of provisions home. with them, when the,expedition shall 
have deft this: place, ‘Tt is due to Mr, Mar su to say, that he has 
displayed g gréat zeal and éner gy in effecting the obj ect of our visit, 
and tiat ‘his éxertions had the effect of Diinging out the greatest 
possible force from the bands we have called upon.? ~. t 
My BURNETE gr eatly desired-and strongly urged Gen, STREW to 
allow hint to i accompany these Indians and fake paxt.in the. war. 
Bue general thon ght his services were needed at.and near the 
agetity, lind theref fre declined to comply with the request. ^ -' 
it) the" ibeantime, the. Sauks, and Foxes retreated, fron) the Rock 
Rivéi to'ihe je Wisconsin, i taking their. own time for it on account of 
the Bow, lotion of Gen. AcrxissoN. Buaox Hawk i$ said to have 
remarked, tliat he could plant and raise corn, and keep.out.of-the 
waytot ANON, But on the Wisconsin, the wiley chief met an- 
other and unexpected enemy in. the persons of Gen. Dungx and. bik 
volutes ibo gave the Indians battle, aud routed them, “ horsé, 
foot dd dragons. " The news af, this defeat of the Indians soon 
reacti&d Pi: An du Chien, and it was thonyht- probable that if the 
Sauls anid Foxes ‘could get canoes or even. rafts, that they would 
attenipt to &scape from their pursuers by descending the :Wiscongin 
Ricci" T$ prevent this, some volunteer troops, Mr. Burner 
amone’ others; were stationed on that. river at the ferry, now Bar. 
purr But the Indians took across the country towards Bad Ax, 
The Success of Gen. Donen, at the Peckàtonioa, led to the.follow- 
ing epredsion ‘of respect from the prominent men of Praitie du 
Chien} “Hot included i in the army, addressed to him July 8d, 1832: 
s Sin The undérsigned, citizens of this place, have witnessed. 
with feelings ‘of high respect ‘and admiration, the patriotic exer. 
tions you have made for the defence of our frontier, against the 
eruelfbwof savage warfare. Fully appreciating the naturé and 
motives of. the bold and energetic course of your conduct. in be: 
half dfoüur suffering country, we send you by Capt.,J s. D. Estes, 
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a double- »-bárrelled, gun, Ww ‘hich awe DONE, KOR Wil acepta, 88.81 
smal fegtimony E oft high ,Setimation, in whieh, we,hold ‘your. 
chstadter as an officer one a citizen,” , ‘Signed, by Ja M. STREET, 
J. É^Bousics; W. M. Roe, EH. L, Dovsyan, Miosapr, Bgumors, 


B. W. , Burssors, J JEAN Buussgr and; JOSEPH, Bites, uut p 
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Ks soon ag EU was ascertained, , that the, hostile. ,Andigna wena. 
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wending í their way to the “Mississippi, north, of. this place, to es 


ag ete H 


capé “pursuit 5 "with a view to intercept them Gen. BEREET,, lg. 


25t 1832," ‘wrote to Mr. Bonserz: Bii Yon will,proceed. ap. 
the Nisiesi ppt to, the Winnebagoes, t wenty-tiy.e. or, thirty,.miles- 
above this place, and’ inform them of Gen. Dopage’ § battle, and;.ofi 
the £ crossing of the Sauks do the north, Bide of the, Wisconsin, and. 
that "their chiefs Ganrancana, and Devon arg, herg, and that g 
want; A of. ‘the Winnebagoos’ to, come, „doya, with, you, unmggis. 
ately: ‘tall them’ it is the Uh of fheir chiefs alsa,,,, Ona abjeck of 


this ist to get them out of the Way: pith. their canoes, to, prevent 
theit e crosking ‘the, Sauks over, the river. Bend on, word, Jf, you 
can , €o i the 1 upper, villages, that the Sanks have been defeated, and 
base! crossed the Wisconsin. “And should the, Winpnebagoge hesi-, 
tate, ‘all them, that if they, do not come, I will not pay the annus: 
ity tö i any ‘who Tefüse. The time, is. now near and, they will Jose. 
their't ‘money. “Hasten, back: aS Boon as possible,” : 

Thi next day, J uly “26th, ' Mr. Bornury reported:, *ir;—In 
obedience of your or rder of yesterday, Ig get out from this plage ip. 
a bai canoe late last e evening to visit the Winnebagoes, supposed 
to be encamped twenty: -fiye or thirty miles aboye Pr airie du, 
Chien. This’ morning before day the steamboat Enterprise, with 
& military command, came by my encampment and. took, myself 
and crew oh board. Before arriving. at the „place: where the JIn- 
dians had been encamped, we found that they] had been gone,for, 


several days, ‘and had removed some distance aboye. ., We there-, 
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* Kay Yhrit*uas, or Walking Turtlé; tod’ att with the Hiitish ut the battle of the jo Thamonand 
of Dar- "KAS- RAT: inentign has;already begn-mgde,, Irfeddition o the note £n.page 13 of thie volume, - 
we can state, that the “grand old chief? DAY-KAU-RAY, whose Indian nme qu Ld 
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died on the Wisconsin River, April 20th, 1836, in his 90th Yeats” * 
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fore continued on up a considerable distance, passing several 
lodges at different points until we came to the principal camp, on. 
the east side of the river, supposed to be sixty miles above Prairie 
du Chien. I communicated your message to all the Indians I saw 
on the way, who readily promised to obey your instructions. 

* At the principal camp, I found Wasursarox Decori with a 
considerable part of the tribe from the Wisconsin and Kickapoo 
rivers. I immediately informed them of your request, and desired 
them to get ready as soon as possible and go to the agency. They“ 
manifested entire willingness to do so, but said some of their 
party were out hunting, and would be in at night, for whom they 
wished to wait, so that all might come together. They promised 
very positively, that they would start as soon as the hunters 
should arrive, and would certainly see you by the middle of the 
afternoon to morrow. After some conversation about their start- 
ing this evening, and their still objecting to do so until the hunt- 
ers came in, Lieut. AsERoROMEIE told them, that he would wait 
until sunset for them to get ready; and if they did not start by 
that time, he would take all their canoes, and bring them down 
with the steam-boat. About two hours after this, they concluded 
to start, and let the hunters come on after them; and after seeing 
all the canoes move off, we started on our return, and reached this 
place at 9 o’clock this evening. The Indians whom I saw, will be 
here to-morrow by 12 o'clock. They had not heard of the battle 
on the Wisconsin, but appeared to be highly gratified and pleased 
at the news.” . 

The next day, July 27th, Gen. Sr&zET ordered Mr. DunNETT to 
“proceed with WAsumarox Decor to La Crosse, and such other 
points as you may deem important, and tell the Winnebagoes I 
wish to see them atthe agency. I wish Wim ne surcx certainly to 
come. Much must be left to your own judgment in the case. The 
object is to get what information you can relative to the Sauks 
and Foxes, and to draw all the Winnebagoes from the Upper Mis- 
sissippi, and with them the means of passing the river. If you 
‘ean, extend the news to the Sionx." : 
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The following day Mr. Busnerr reported to Gen; SraET: “In 
obedience to your order of yesterday, I went on board the steamer 
Enterprise last evening, and started for La Crosse. We arrived 
early this morning at the entrance of the lower’ mouth of 
Black River, and found the Winnebagoes. encamped: on the 
shore. I took Wx xon Decori, and went on shore immediately to 
see the Indians.: I found the One-Eyed Dzcogr and the: Lrrreg 
Taunver at the lodges, but found that most of the band had left 
the village sometime since. Wiw-NESBIOK and W AU-MAE NAR SAR, 
with about fifteen men and their families, had been gdne-near a 
month to hunt, and dry meat, about fifty miles up La Crosse.and 
Black Rivers. The rest of the band were in the camp. I told 
them that you wished to see them immediately; that the Ameri- 
cans under Gen. Doper had defeated the Sauks and Foxes on the 
Wisconsin, and after killing a great many had driven them across 
the river; that the defeated Indians were endeavoring to make 
their escape to the Mississippi for the purpose of crossing it, and 
regaining their own country; and thatit was probable they would 
attempt to reach that point, that they might get the Winnebago 
canoes to cross in, and that they must get away from that place 
before the Sauks and Foxes arrived. : 

* They said they would come down immediately on the return 
of the absent party; that they were afraid of the Sauks, and: did 
not wish to leave a small part of their band behind, who wete too 
few to resist if they d meet them. Ithen told them to send 
two of their best young men on horseback, to bring in the hunting 
party. They very promptly complied, and in a short time the 
young men were mounted and on their way. I charged the 
express to carry to the absent Indians the message I had deliver- 
ed, and to tell Wrzs-xx saick especially, that his presence was re- 
quired at the agency. The chiefs present told me, that they 
thought they would ail be here certainly in six days, and proba- 
bly sooner. Itold them it was of great importance to them to” 
come as soon as possible, and bring all their canoes on the river; 
that if' the Sauks should come to that point, they were not strong 
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enough to prevent them from taking t their canoes MN ey, did. not 
ill themy and vrosstlig Byer thé ti er; ‘that’s hold t hey ei n 
passage tò the weit alas of t Bie AVE al ay eat bite this p plage, 
berifhin théir cotitry,,’ they wottld!"be'Suspécted of assistipe th them, 
tand if it should béknov¥n that they da doné'ao, ‘they "would | igse 
their-anhiitios“and DeXEÉRU as ‘fe! the auks and Foxes. 
Fhéyt promised tostart for thi" plaget tii vétum of the absent 
sperty, and Bring wll thei! edho with theri "Früig their appap. 
‘ent Boxiéty;-T think they vi De hike t a! or fóir days at the 
farthest, though thy'satWit tight’ be sax en ee 
» «The Sioux: ehief, "T? Agi Who! teft üt pliice on tho ‘evening rof 
the 25th-inst., passed! Black RivG#! thi "ilformimz" Before our, Er: al 
afd willregeh'his peopls with thé hews (which ‘he received fro 
here) to-dhy: « Having donw ull we eoid: w cd La. roste At 10 
At M., and'reached this plade ‘at's’ PIM. 18 Waking’ 9 ve 
Évehourg| ses Dè mme! n s seis art Me atann” 
»Tt.was buta few'days‘after this the 9d of Atigtist, 1852, tha 
Gen. Arginson over-hauledthe brkati! früginehté" of Bac d 
amy, fatigued, hungry; and dis pivited, ‘and attaċked them on the he 
hettome of the! Mississippi, a fow wiles! Bélow a é“mouth of Yu 
Ax: River, about forty-five “miles above’ Prüirid' du’ Chien, ; and 
totally defeated and scattered theth:" Bix Ox Haws siedéeded in 
crossing the-river by’ some means, pYobably í oh a Yàft of ‘ariftivond, 
but was soon:after taker ‘prisoner by a" cohiipany of ‘Winn shapoes. 
Nx. -Bérnerr was with them br tndt thé 800n after’ the ec 
to. whom Brack Haw gave'ü pleée'of red ribbon ‘whi ¿h was tied. 
te his:hair,* Thus ended-the ‘host ‘fearful! Than war “that hag 
ever oceürred on the soll of Wiseónsi "^ ' SH BM: 
«We have noticed before, that ME: Boites "dug a au 
haying but-a small-salary, bne'tiót dqdal td thé difies  performe mi et, 
and the expenses:of the placa fri which lid fived, ‘claimed the Tight ‘ 
which was exercised by others of “his profession, £6 practice at the" 
bar. . Butin doing sd, he devolved hithself in a [m wit ja 
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e This ma of yibbon is now, Jan. 18th, 1850] in my póssession, and Will} with this méníolr, bë -— 
the Btate Historical Society for d s 
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'aoffieer of thà army ,"Whieh A was nok Seithed’ for several years The 
¿affair itself is an item of history E in his life Worthy’ of. nate, ] butt 
FABBUMÖS à higher degree ofiaiportanice in. this connection, an 
rmore ‘history, 'beeduse it involves an hiportant legal guestion, and 
possibly will cast some light upon the ri ights, privileges and duties 
wef public agent, as to’ whether they must abandon all other IC RNS 
Of support, when in the public ' employ, thongh the pay, therefor 
is'{ndutticient for their &upport, or less than an equivalent for. the 
services rendered, 
< The ground work of this matter was laid during the. first. year 
of hib agency, 1830, but was suffered to slmuibér till "1839, and 
wus continued binder ‘advisement, or something’ else, until 1883, 
But to give the whole matter in one view, I shall here place it in, 
óne connection, which cannot be doné to better advantage tham, 
by copying some of the proceedings. On the 3rd of November, 
1830, Capt. R. B. Mason preferred the’ following charge against, 
Mr. Bornert, to Gol. Wirrovausy Morgay, who, as we have seqng 
hed no jurisdiction or controt’ over thé agency or its incumbents, 
i£'being a seperate and distinct br anch of the Government. "Ihe, 
Golonel, as we have already | seen, was at this date, ‘commanding, 
officer of the garrison, not of the Indian Department: s gore 
*«Srg—I beg leave tö state to you, and request that you will, lays 
tlie case Before the Secretary of War, that while the-officers af they 
aridy at this post are ‘striving to ‘prevent drunkenness among ther, 
soldiers, and are prosecuting before the civil courts, various persons 
for selling &pirituous liquors | to them contr rary to the law of they 
Tértitory, that Mr. Burners, ‘the Sub Indian. Agent, an. officer. 
of another department of ‘the Government, i8 throwing-his weight. 
in thb opposite scale, by appearing” before the courts, and defend-.g 
ing'thé- persons who'thus offend against the laws, and who have ; 
anfioyed dS so much. This conduct on the part of Mr. Bunwary,..s 
is thé” more Bur prising as "his düties are somewhat connected, with.» 
P Silitaty, and'from his intereourse with the garr igun,. if must T 
be*krówn to him’how exceedingly we dre annoyed by the grog- 
shop keepers, and how much the works at this place have been 
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retarded in consequence of the drunkenness of the men. The Gov- 
ernment, I presume, in giving Mr. Buryerr the appointment:of 
Sub-Indian Agent, and sending him to this place to perform the 
duties of that office, little expected that he would be aiding the 
whiskey-sellers, and thereby opposing the exertions of the officers 
of the garrison in endeavoring to keep their men sober.” 

At this time, Mr. Burnerr was absent at Fort Winnebago on 
official business, and had no knowledge of what was brewing, un- 
til his return, about the first of December. On the 18th of No- 
vomber, while Mr. Burnerr was still absent, Col. Morean, without 
waiting for his return, or giving him any notice of the complaint, 
wrote to Gen. Streger, that “ A communication from Capt. Mason 
was yesterday forwarded to head quarters of the Western Depart- 
ment, with a view to be transmitted to the War Department, com- 
plaining of the course taken by Mr. Bornett, your Sub-Agent, in 
defending before the courts here, persons accused of selling spi- 
rituous liqaors without license. I have deemed it my duty to for- 
ward this communication in obedience to the request of Captain 
Mason ; though I believe Mr. Bornurr in the course complained 
of, is actuated more by a sense of duty than inclination. I am 
certain he is as anxious to put down the grog-shops, which have 
sprung up here to our great annoyance, as any other person. He 
is the drafter of a petition to prevent the sale of whiskey to sol- 
diers within the limits of this county, which is now circulating 
for signers. Mr. Burwerr being absent, is the reason I have ad- 
dressed you this communication.” 

On the 30th of November, Mr. Buryurr having returned from 
Fort Winnebago, Gen. SrgEET wrote him: “ I avail myself of the 
earliest moment after your return to hand you the enclosed letter 
from Col. W. Morean to me. Not being favored with Capt. Ma- 
son’s complaint, I am ignorant of the particulars objected against 
you; yet Iam desirous that you may be apprised of what has 
been doing here, during your short absence, with a view, it would 
seem, to operate on you as an officer of the Indian Department. 
I could not feel, that such a communication, to one so intimately 
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acquainted with your whole course of conduct since your arrival 
here, required an answer from me. 

* In handing over Col. Morean’s letter, which bears date Nov. 
18th, I will inform you that there is evidently a mistake in the 
date. On the 19th of November, about 10 A. M., I was in Col. 
Morean’s quarters. He informed me that he had received a com- 
plaint from Col. Mason against you the day before, the 18th, and 
that he was about to write you. I told him you had left for Fort 
Winnebago two days previous (the 17th Nov.) Ool. Morean 
then said he would address me on the subject as you were absent. 
I replied, ‘it will be useless, as I cannot get a letter to him betore 
he returns.’ JI then left his quarters. On the next day I received 
a letter on other business, from him, properly dated the 20th No- 
vember, by his servant, and on the 25th November, the enclosed 
letter, bearing date the 18th November, was handed to my gon in 
the village. The mail started before 10 A. M., on the 19th, and 
Col. Morean says in his letter, dated the 18th, that he forwarded 
Capt. Mason’s complaint ‘ yesterday,’ which would have made 
the departure of the mail tho 17th, instead of the 19th. Conse- 
quently Col. Moraan must have written this letter after 10 o'elock 
A. M., on the 19th of November. The date I presume has been 
a mistake.” 

Such confusion in dates, casts a gloomy appearance on the mat- 
ter, and tends to create suspicions that there were some misgivings 
of mind as to the propriety of the course being pursued. First, 
on the 19th November, Gen. Sr&zgr was m Col. Morgan's quar-: 
ters, when the Colonel informed the General, that he received ' 
Capt. Mason’s complaint against Mr. Burnerr the day before, and 
yet the complaint is dated November 3rd. It further appears ` 
that Mr. Burnurt left for Fort Winnebago on the 17th, so that the 
complaint of Capt. Mason must have lain in his hands two weeks 
after it was written, before it was forwarded to Col. Morean, and 
that the complaint was not presented to the Colonel until the 
day Mr. BunxzrT left, and as Mr. Burnerr in going such a dis- 
tance through the then wilderness, would start early in the morn- 
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isthe oni plaint Wile dot! probab! y ‘presented till after his depar- 
ture. And, secondly, it Beens that, CoL. Moraan. sent .off. the 
Complaint tó^ Head Quarters | on the day. following its  geceptiop, 
"Mr. Borwiirr yet batig absent ; “and yet Ool, Morgan seem to 
“havé bash ignotant, or at’ list picfogsos to haye been 89, of. Mer. 
“Bikintr’s'absente from ‘the placé. _ Thirdly, i in i the hidat of this 
lay in ore case, hothasté is seen in another, and confused dates 
“and Étatemerits in the whole; all casting a Dor over the proceed- 
‘ings a% an “honorable, open- dünded matter. "We can but, notice 
are Want of jurisdiction in the case, for Capi. Mason calls Mr. 
Wokwir “an officer of another department of the Governments} 
Whd being ‘of another department, he. was not responsible to the 
military offices, A military officer, or a citizen, if he ,had $e 
Wished, could’ have preferred charges against Mr, BURNETT, di 
fectly to the Seeretary of War, or through the Agent and Gener: 
at Superintendent, which would have been the usual and proper 
way? but to complain of & civil officer to a military. one, or t 
dtrhign a civil officer before a military tribunal, is in violation, of 
thé spirit of our American institutions, and placing the civil under 
the control of the military powers. ira t 
` On the first of December, Mr. Burwurr aR Capt. Mason, 
requesting a copy of the complaint, which being furnished, ‘is 
plied first inthis series. From this letter it appears that Mr, 
Békwmir and Capt. Mason had conversed on this subject on. 
the third of November, and the Captain promised a copy of the 
complaint, but had failed to furnish it. As the complaint, was, 
wien at the timo of ifs date, Nov. 8d, it is strange, thatvas ber 
tweén ‘gentlemen, the Captain should neglect tò give a copy of if, 
as hié'hiad promised, and keep it in his possession, for two weeks. 
béfore presenting it to Col. Moran, and then ta, present : it after, 
ME Bornert’s depar ture for a distant post on official duties; ..", 
“The ‘point dt issue ‘was, ` whether Mr. BURNETT, 38. Sub-Indian; 
ABEnt; fad a right to Práctico law.i in any case. where ; an. officer of; 
thé'ürfay" ‘Was ‘in ahy way | fütorested. In eases before, ally ded 40s, 
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in "Witéh the United States were interested, through their agents, 
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ube, defendod.sbo intersst-of the. Goveittwont/ adt satire nme 
,Jayowas;paig.hietfeofowso-doing.s, No: iBomptaitit raa" inti 
this, but wheman officer ofthe army; ‘ont hi sin ati, 
Das brought spit against éitizens'for selling Wikskàáy nfi 
Jigense, because soldiers «wpre'the: purchiasdis’ thdrééf, for defend 
Ang them. asa lawyer, ooníplaiüt "is made. ' "To "prepare^to "ille 
wworsh, Ma.Bornart addressed'a note‘edch'to Gen "STREET, 06 v 
ganjthedudges and:Glerk of the Goart;énquitibb as to His edh- 
Guct, in. bis: professional. duties, aswell as his-génetrar deportment 
in.hie.offioíal.eourso, to-which*he récdivod: thé ‘most satisfactory 
and, flattering answers.» 

, Gen, Stren, under date of Dec; 2d, 1839, Bays : id! received 
JOm: Of. to-day,-and-cannot resist the opportünity préséiited," tó 
aesnre you of thechigh estimation in which Thold'youj! ás an Ami- 
alle, intelligent and:honorable ‘man's ard’ most cheerfilly do b 
bear testimony to the aorieotg Prout" and vigilant ‘discharge’ [i 
your, duties, as an-ofli¢er of the Government. As thë Sub. Agent 
of, Indian Affairs at-the agency; your official ‘duties whan hot per- 
foxmed.in obedience to orders émanating ‘directly froin né, have 
noatly: passed under my notice; or-beén’subniltted for my ‘advice, 
The daties:of: this: agency: have beet: greatly inérédsdd’ within die 
lagt two years, by wars-and-miurders ‘among ‘thé Bdja&ent titbés, 
and. subsequent attempts on the part of thé Goverhment, to prow 
duce aigeneral,pegee. amongst all the Indian Natiotis’ dn’ this iun 
tigr- Ihe -reokless course of one"of thenations at war, in Having’ 
wantonly». killed'4woEndians ‘belonging: tó "thé tribes, unde? the? 
egre of. this agency, as welt- as: the assembling ‘of the’ doundit “ak” 
Pyaizia:du Chien, cast’ upon: the officers ‘of this agency idw and” 
additional duties, tedious, difficult-andlaborious. “But notwith 
standing, the, persoval.intonvenience, the new and'peéultar tatit" 
you were. thus. subjected top they:were-perfornied faithfully, and 1 
hay¢ every, reason to beHere-tosthe entire satisfaction of the toti č 
mjsgionerded ......--.- 

‘The Indians andoniek of this agency; have Deeti'fülly ati" 
completely conciliatedand from being: the'ihmost'kavittëy warlike- 
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and ferocions on the northern frontier, have become ‘the’ mót 
gentle and harmless.. Since you arrived at the agency, I feel! 
high gratitication in saying, that every official duty -has been d}. 
charged by you with a faithful and untiring vigilance, that de- 
mands my most unqualified approbation, No duty has been neg- 
lected, or attompted to be’ evaded from personal indulgence, or 
professional pursuits ; but a peculiar devotion to the best interests 
of the Government, has stamped .a character on your official 
course, that needs only to be examined, to be appreciated in ite 
proper light. Nor have your labors been in vain, but success 
has crowned them in several instances, bearing strong testimony 
to the faithful exercise of official duty. Residing with me as a 
member of my family, I am enabled to speak of you more fully 
as a private friend and public officer. Asa man, I have found 
you amiable, friendly and decisive ; as a member of the bar, open, 
eandid, liberal, independent and manly. 

“Jn regard to the particular matter of complaint, as made. 
through Cul. Morgan, if I rightly comprehend it, Capt. Masow’ 
complains of your successful defence of citizens charged with 
having sold spiritnous liquors contrary to the laws of Michigan 
Territory, not for any exceptionable management or sinister in- 
trigue—this, Capt. Mason or any other person, I presume, would 
not venture to attribute to you; but for defending them as a law- 
yer. lle conceives, I understand, that in accepting the office of 
Sub Indian Agent, you had deprived yourself of the privilege of 
pursuing your profession as a lawyer, or at least of defending any 
citizen charged with a breach of the laws. In this I can only re- 
mark, we differ widely in opinion. You early applied for obtain- 
ing my consent to practice law, unless it should interfere with 
your official duties. As yet no such interference has occurred. 

* In relation to the particular complaint, feeling no particular > 
interest in at!ending the session of a county court held by two un- 
learned men, I was in the house only a few minutes during the 
term. From what I saw, and the subsequent representations of 
the most reputable individuals, I feel no reluctance in declaring 
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that your course as an.advoonte, was polite and deferential; though ` 
uncompromising, bald. and energetic.” 

Col. Moraan, Dec. 3d, 1880, says: “In answer to yours of yes- 
terday, I have the honor to say to you, that your course at the 
late treaty here, and since, has been entirely satifactory to me, 
both.as it respects your official duties and private deportment. I 
have not heard any complaint of either. The point in controversy 
between you and Capt, Mason, seems to be, whether you have a 
right to practice your profession, or not. That matter can easily 
be adjusted by higher authority.” The Judges, Olerk, and Prose 
cuting Attorney all testified that the course pursued by Mr. Box- 
nur in the cases in question, as well as generally, “was open, 
fair and honorable, and such as could give offence to no man what- 
ever,” as they should suppose. 

Mr. Burner made ont and forwarded to the War Department 
his defence against these charges, with the letters and certificates 
alluded to above, but heard no more from them till near two years 
after. In the meantime, the demeanor of Mr. Burnerr towards 
Capt, Mason was such, as to show the contempt he felt for the 
eourge pursued by him, at which Mason took exceptions, and sent 
aim the following challenge, dated Jan. 9th, 1831: “Sir,—I pre- 
aume from your manner on Sunday last, when I met you at Mr. 
Briszois’, that you feel yourself injured or aggrieved by some con- 
duct of mine; if so, it will afford me pleasure to give you honor- 
able satisfaction, at any time you think proper to call for it. You 
cannot, of course, mistake my meaning.” 

Were it not for the last sentence in the above, it might be easily 
construed to mean the “amende honorable," such as ought to be 
rendered by one gentleman to another. But this diplomatio 
double meaning so plaiuly shows its murderous intent in the last 
eentence, that no mistake could be made, But to the honor of 
Mr. Borwert, he treated the challenge, as every man of high moral. 
courage will—with silent contempt. 

Hearing nothing from the complaint for nearly a year, Mr. 
Burnzrr wrote to his friend, Hon. W. T. Barry, to ascertain the 
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in, answer, so whieh hò:-was informed; that no hate cl had 
MC preferr ed against him, though-hia answer.to the charges iy 
been nearly, &.year inthe, office of: Indian Affaire." “Here thtimit? 
ter zested, i ip. statu. quo, and probably [would -havesiremained éo?" 
ihe officer , to, whom it was sentat ** Head- Quarters, "most Hkely* 
thinking. the. matter unworthy. of:notice; but Capt. Mason world’ 
not yield the point so. easily, and -accordingly on ther Stl: of Pally,” 
1839, wrote. frown St. Louis to Major JonsGanranb, then at Wasit" 
in stop ido ‘have. a,talk with tho. Secretary of: "Waron the anbject?*s 
And. Mi GARLAND, himself bating gome- private: pime at Mri 
BURNE p appears to have been glad of ar- opportunity:to dochtm* 
an iun. and. acgordingly on the Zist of July, 1889, wrote’ to' 
the ‘Secretary, of War, endorsing: Capt: Masow's letter: to "liliis! 
which greatly enlarged the complaint, affirming that the: dharges” 
werg true, and urging that. they might be investigated: v Upon 
this, Ar. Ragg, Acting Seaetary.of- War, wrote to: Gen: CLARK? 
Superintendent, of Indian Affairs... It seems-that the -drigittat: 
com plaint was entirely pst, nat having reached the- War Dojiart 
ment, being most probably deemed anworthy:of notice.” Butndw'. 
Muggy, GARLAND'S urging the investigation so earhostly;and yet 
leaving ngthing. to gos upon: but the. letter of Capt, Mason, thé 
Major & ded what was-not«trues.that “the work onthe new gär 
rison owas, retarded. bythe drunkenness: of the’ soldiers, which* 
drunkepness accurred in. queque Mr. Burnett's defending ' 
the Whigkey sellers.” TE Te ga x os 
The complaint was now Hide. in; a faet- de novo, this: being the 
first knowledge o of the matter at the War Department, and’ -Miz^ 
Ross are it its, proper direction hy:sending it to the Superintén: í 
dent of , Indian Affairs, who in turn sent it to Gem SrEEkT for’ 
investigation, nearly two years after’ the ‘cause of -complaint had” 
occured, No evidence: was.presented to sustaitr the complaint, * 
except the bare assertions of .Capt; Mason and Major: Gatti kN; 
both ex parte ; and in reply to these, had been filed in thé office thé’ 
letters aud Certificates. heretofore mentioned. -Mr BURNETE did 
not deny; the defending. of, k those who ware prosecuted “tor sellig” 
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liquor without license, but denied . „phat! his holding the nffite,nf, 
Sa Edi A Xj pent c cf’ “hint off’ ‘from is- . profegsional privileges, 
and" he d&nféd Filis his defending those men, was,the canse of;,the., 
dr dukenndis of thé ‘soldiers, or ‘that the work of the garrison Was. 
retàrde c on that account, The defence ot Mr, Burnets,addressed, 
to Gi: Spet, is lengthy, but" as.it gives items in his history of, 
which we have i no other. means ‘of , knowing, and.at the. game time, 
embülfes" dni able ‘legal. ar gument and defence, with .a corgegt- 
hi story SE thE i tase, ‘it Js, given 1 here entire, +; 

«ds nén hé investigation: LN which, yeu. Are. making; under: 
the 6rd eh of t i$ Dopa partment, of, War, 0 of the charges ‘against: me. 
as KANES preferred, by Capt. MASON; Nov. 84d, 1830;- 
and in hig DUV Major GARLAND of the. 8th pf. July, last; end: 
Majék € Ik Ayp’ 8 letter ‘to “the, acting Secretary. of: War-oftthe: dish 


of Jüly list, "éndotsing the charges, I beg.leaye. mosti- respectfally; 
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to siint tllo ‘follow ng response, 

« Hire gue Eo à a artgalár expmiagtioo of ihe case wil 
Bay, ithne diesitatióu o or fear .af contradiction, and’ Ghallenge-a 
refereiied 1o all of any. who, have been.acquainted with-me in pub. 
lie of pr iyafe; “from my, ‘boyhood t to the. present-times- that to those: 
who have 7 Known and understood my conduct, ,official-or other-- 
wise and l who have no personal Seeling to ratify; it needs not the 
format e l getemonhy. ;of a an investigation, and: the production of testi- 
mony to satisfy them .of its general correctness, and of my-dispo- 
a Bo fo. discharg ge any. duty with which I:may be.ehargs 

in iis ake Tam highly. gratified that after so-tedious.'a dex 
= since th ę oxi igin of ths charges, an investigation has taken place 
that will i ay. the Whole. truth, of the matter before the Hon. Secre : 
tary, sentient that. when. he.knows,the whole truth,:a ‘correct de: 
cision yii b e given. 

«8 The ap a ppolutiient of. Sub Indien Agent was given me on ‘the, 
15th of m 18 29, and although, the salary .is.a mere pittance, it 
was pcepted i in consideration | of recent:misfortunes,and with the: 
deser of being able a to render a situation in this;eountry uk- 


timate ly ad lvantegeous, „O Op the. nighs of the:Snd.of- that 1108tb; 
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I was badly étippled by the falling of the wall of a burning: house | 
in Paris, Ky., from which I shall never entirely recover, and se 
great was the injury received, that my life was despaired of. This 
too was the result of my exertions to save the property of my fel- 
low citizens, when the whole town was threatened with immediate, 
destruction, and where I had not a dollar in jeopardy from the 
flames. It was upwards of seven months before I was able tore- 
gume my business, which was now broken up from my protracted 
inability to attend to it. I might perhaps intime have regained it, 
but the necessity produced by my misfortune required an imme- 
diate supply of means, and within five days after I could walk 
without a crutch, I started for this place. 

“Upon my arrival here, you were so fully sensible of the iù- 
adequacy of my-salary to the services to be performed, that I re- 
ceived your cordial consent to pursue the practice of my profes- 
sion, when public duty did not require my attention. I have 
continued to do so, under the sanction of that permission, until | 
the present period, at no time neglecting, in the slightest degree, 
any official duty which devolved upon me. In this way, I have 
been able to render the office acceptable, which could not ‘have 
been go from the salary alone. 

“ The first term of the County Court of this county, after my ` 
arrival, commenced the Ist day of November, 1830. At that 
term the grand jury found bills against Samus, Grirrun, a licensed 
tavern-keeper, for selling spirituous liquors on Sunday; againat 
Cuartes La Porte, jun., and several others, for selling in less. 
quantities than one quart, without licenses; and against Jomw 
Dowie, à licensed tavern-keeper, for keeping a disorderly house. 
In the most of these cases, if not all, I believe that Capt. Mason ' 
was the prosecutor. There was no attorney attending the court, 
except Mr. Darzvx, the Prosecuting Attorney, and myself. I was 
employed by Gzrerm and: Dowzine to defend them, and the 
court assigned me as counsel for La Porre, in consideration of 
bis circumstances. These were all the prosecutions that I defend- 
ed at that or any other term of the court, and I have never been 
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concerned in any way, in the defence of any other prosecutions 
of the kind before any tribunal in this county, except a single 
case hefore a Justice of the Peace, near a year afterwards. : 

x There was nothing in any of these indictments, or in the 
proof upon the trials, which rendered my appearance in the cases 
incompatible with my duties’ as an agent, of the government.— 
They were charges of simple offences against the laws of the 
Territory, without the remotest connection with the laws of the 
United States, or any order or usage of the Department, to which 
Iam attached. It is true, that Capt. Mason attended the court 
daily, for the purpose of prosecuting the poor and ignorant inhab- 
itants of the place, with a ost (as he would probably say) of sol- 
diers attending his call as witnesses, aided by the vigilance and 
faithful attention of the Prosecuting Attorney ; and that in most, 
if not all, of the cases, if came out in proof upon the trial, that 
some soldier had participated in the act for which the defendant 
was prosecuted. But I know of no law, I understand no duty, 
which will require me to keep silence in a court of justice, be- 
cause Capt. Mason or any other officer of the army may think ~ 
proper to come forward and charge a citizen with an offence 
against the laws of the country, wholly disconnected with my 
official station. 

“The first intimation that I received, that the slightest excep- 
tions were taken to my conduct in this matter, was on the evening 
of the third day of the court, after adjournment, when Capt. Ma- 
son showed me his communication to Ool. Morgan of that date, 
Nov. 8rd, 1830, which he did, as he said, to satisfy me that he had 
no personal feeling. I thought it strange that any one, who com- 
prehended my duties, should entertain the views of the subject 
which he expressed, and requested him to furnish me with a copy 
of his communication, which he promised to do on the next day. 
At the meeting of the court on the next day, I called on him for 
the promised copy, and he promised it that day. That was the 
last I heard from him on the subject for several weeks. I left for '- 
Fort Winnebago on the 17th, under the impression that the 
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charges had been abandoned, as a copy had not been furnished 
and as Ool. Morgan bad told me that he did not agree with Cap. 
Mason upon the subject. On my return, I was surprised fo leafü " 
that the charges had been preferred, and forwarded to the Departs, | 
ment. I obtained from my accuser, a copy of the complaint, neàdy | 
a month after it had been promised, and two weeks after it had ` 
been forwarded, in my absence. 


«I lost no time in preparing and forwarding my defence " 
Washington. I also sent a copy of the charges, lest they should l 


be lost on the way. I heard no more of the matter, till I visited 
Washington in December, 1881, when I found that no charges 
had been filed in the office against me. I remained in Washing- 


ton till the 20th of February, 1832, and during a portion of my ' 


1 


stay, Major Garrano was in the city; yet while I was there, and ` 


my defence supported by documents not to be refuted, and on file 
in the Indian Office, no move was made against me in the case; 


and a few days before I left the city, I withdrew my defence, eon- 


sidering it unnecessarily there. 


“ Capt. Mason, I believe, visited Washington in the spring, but ] 


took no steps to call up the investigation while there; but on his 
return to the frontier, he wrote from St. Louis to Major GARLAND, 
to revive the matter. This brought the matter before the Secre- 
tary of War, July 31st, 1832, for the first time. This revival of 
the matter, it will be recollected, after so long a time had elapsed, 
and opportunities, for a full and fair investigation had passed, 
took place when the Indian war was raging in the vicinity of thig 
place, and the whole of both your time and mine was incessantly 
engaged, often in the night as well as in the day, in the discharge 
of paramount public duties; while Major GanrAxD, snugly seated 


in his Bureau, could manage the charges, secure fiom the dan-. 


gers or toils incident to a frontier station. 


* From a subsequent letter from the Acting Secretary, of iho 


25th of September, 1832, it appears that the original communica- 
tion of Capt. Mason to Col. Morean, has at length made its a 
pearance at the Department, and the charges therein contained 
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an now be met. This I I shall do fully and fairly ; and while I - 
hall endeavor to correct any unjust inferences which may possi- . 
ly be drawn from the very general nature of his statements, I . 
hall not deny, evade or palliate any thing that I have done. 

“Tt will be perceived, that Capt. Mason does not charge me 
ith a breach of any law of the United States, or of the Terri- 
ory; he does not charge me with disobedience of any order or 
nstruetion emanating from any authority I was bound to obey; 
o does not charge me with a breach of any custom or usage of 
he Department; nor does he charge me with any mal-practices 
n my profession. It is’ not pretended that any act of this kind 
as occurred. He makes a general charge, that cannot be referred 
o any law or precedent, order or custom, with which I am ac- 
uainted, for decision. He says only, ‘that whilst the officers of 
‘the army at this post, are striving to prevent drunkenness among 
‘the soldiers, and are prosecuting, before the civil courts, various 
‘persons for selling spirituous liquors to the soldiers, contrary to 
‘the laws of the Territory, that Mr. Burnurr, Sub Indian Agent, 
‘an officer of another department of the Government, is throwing 
“his weight in the opposite scale, by appearing before the courts, 
“and defending the persons who thus offend against the law, and 
“who have annoyed us so much.” He concludes with a general 
charge of aiding the wheskey-sellers, and thereby opposing the 
exertions of the officers of the garrison in endeavoring to keep the 
men sober. 

« When the facts upon which the charge is founded are under- 
stood, it amounts simply to the question—have I a right, holding 
the appointment of Sub-Indian Agent, to practice the profession 
of the law? This is the view which Col. Morean took of the sub- 
ject at the time, and gave it as his decided opinicn that I had the 
right. Capt. Mason represents that the prosecutions were “ for 
selling spirituous liquors to the soldiers contrary to a law of the 
Territory.” Now the truth is, there was no law of the Territory 
in existence at that time, which prohibite : the selling of spiritu- 
ous liquors to soldiers any more than to other persons, as a refer- 
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ence to the statutes then in force will prove. Capt. Mason was 
himself the individual and only prosecutor in the cases in ques- 
tion; no other officers of the army at this post were known to me 
in that attitude, nor do the records of the court show it. The whole 
of my practice, which he considers a breach of my public duty, 
took place in the Crawford county court, and at one term only of 
the court, and not before the civil courts of the country ; and the 
various persons whom I had defended at that time, consisted of 
two individuals only, Gzmrix and La Ports, and to one of them, 
La Pomme, the court assigned me as counsel. The indictment 
against GRIFEIN, charged him as an inn-keeper, with selling differ- 
ent liquors on Sunday, to divers persons, whose names were un- 
known to the grand jury, the selling on that particular day being 
made an offence in a tavern-keeper by the laws of the Territory. 
The indictment against LA Poms was for selling spirituous liquors 
without a license; and that against Dowttne was for * keeping a 
disorderly house.” In neither indictment was a word said about: 
“selling to soldiers.” JDowrrwo's case came on the day after the 
charge was made out, the 4th, so that Gmrreiw and La Ports 
were the only ones whom I had defended at the date of the com- 
plaint. Capt. Mason makes a further general charge of defeating 
the expectations of the Government, in conferring upon me the 
small office which I hold, and with aiding the whiskey-sellers, 
&c. 

« How far I may have fulfilled, in the discharge of my public 
duties, all reasonable expectations of the Government or citizens, 
I shall not pretend to say. I leave that for you to decide, because 
all my official acts, both before and since these charges, have been 
made under your own observation, and I am perfectly satisfied, 
that you would not have sanctioned, or tolerated in me a course, 
that could be construed into a dereliction of duty. As to the 
charge of aiding the whiskey-sellers, a criminal law advocate who 
had defended one on his trial for murder, could with as much 
justice, truth and propriety, be charged with being the aider of 
the murder. It was evident in all these cases, that they did not 
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involve, in any way, our Indian relations, If they had; if Indi- 
ans had obtained the liquor, or had they been riotous in Dowzme’s 
house, I should have had nothing to do with them, or either of 
them. To know this for a certainty, I enquired of the Prosecuting 
Attorney, if any testimony connecting either cage with the Indi- 
ans or Indian affairs, had been, or would be presented. He said 
there would not. 

“Tt has been before stated, that Mr. Datum, the Prosecuting 
Attorney, and myself were the only members of the bar in atten- 
dance at that term of the court. It would therefore seem to have 
been the wish of Capt. Mason, that those whom he saw fit to 
prosecute, should not have the benefit of counsel to defend them. 
But the Constitution of the country guarantees to every one ac- 
cused, the right of counsel to defend him. The people of this 
place, however poor and ignorant, have not forfeited their consti- 
tutional privileges. This is ZAeir right, as well as the highest in 
the land, I do not pretend that the absence of all other attorneys 
from the court, or even the assignment of myself by the court as- 
counsel, would have justified me in a positive breach of duty. I 
do not expect or wish to shelter myself under any such plea. 
ut I do contend, that when law, order, regulations, customs and 
instructions are all silent upon the subject; or, so far as they do 
xist, favor the exercise of my profession in the manner that it 


eason why I should act as I did. 

, “In support of the facts herein above stated, I beg leave to- 
sibmit the documents which I once before forwarded to the De- 
attment upon the same subject, and which were on file there 
bout fourteen months. The testimony here offered, will sustain 


very material fact I have stated, and is of a character not to be 


efuted.” 

Capt. Mason, in his letter to Major Garzan of July 8th, 1832, 
ttempts to implicate the character of the Judges and Clerk, as 
eing notorious whiskey-sellers, thereby to destroy the force of 
eir testimony as to the facts of the éase. Mr. Burnert’s re- 
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vas exercised, that the circumstances of the case form a strong’ 
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sponse to this, is omitted as unnecessary to the question at issu, 
^ But it shows the desperate means retorted to by Capt. Mason, 
gratify personal revenge, because he could not accomplish h 
wishes in the premises. Both Capt. Mason and Major Garay 
, affirm things in their charges which are proved not to be true, i 
the response, but if is not deemed necessary to copy. 

The determined and dogged'zeal with which the two officers 
the army followed Mr. BunxErT in this matter, might have bes 
commendable in a cause demanding it; but to follow a mm 
Mr. Boewert’s known reputation, on a NON of go trifling a 
unfounded a nature, evinces a degree of venom not at all co 
‘mendable in any man. Nor isit at all agreeble to the fine f 
- ings of such a man as Mr. Buknerr, to be thus prosecuted fr 
year to year, with no other cause for it than the revengeful f 
ings of disappointed pride of opinion. But the end of the mat 
is not yet. 

On the 16th of Feb., 1833, Exszrr Hernia, Commission 
Indian Affairs, wrote Mr. Burnett as follows: **'The charges} 
‘ferred against you by Capt. Mason, your reply and the docume 
` ary evidence, have been referred to this oflice for examini 
and report. I am instructed by the Secretary of War to info 
_ you, that he acknowledges with much pleasure, the excellence 
' yonr character, and the ability and zeal manifested in the 
charge of your duties as Sub-Agent, and though he disclaims 
inclination and right to interfere with the fair exercise of y 
professional talents, he expects and must insist upon a cordial 
operation in the officers of the Government, to enforce tho la 
and punish offenders. He cannot perceive that co-operation, wh 
an officer of Government appears as the public apologist or 
fender of the violators of the law. "Taking it for granted, that 
cases defended by you did not occur in the Indian country, 
that strictly speaking, they had no relation to the Indian Dep 
ment, still your defence of them has been productive of unp 
sant consequences. Collision has taken place between your 
and some officers of the army; and instead of harmónious a¢ 
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to promote the policy of the Government, crimination and re-crim- 
ination have been resorted to,. weakening its influence and fesist- 
: ing ità, operation. fe ates ji 
m The praetice, therefore, of publicly dads persons aceused 
of unlawfully introducing, vending, or using, ardent spirits, is con- 
sldered inconsistent with your duty as Sub-Agent, and it is eonfi- 
dently trusted, that this intimation from the Department will pre- 
— venta repetition. the practice.” e 
., To this decision Mr. Burnerr took decided exceptions, and re- 
monstrated in the followin g letter, addressed to Mr. Commissioner 
Herring, dated April 16th, 1833, to which he received no an- 
Bwer; 

* Sg :—I have the honor to E the receipt of your 
letter of the 16th of February, communicating to me the decision 
given at the Department, upon the charges preferred against me 
by Capt. Mason. It is with much regret, that I. perceive in that 
letter, what seems to me to be an indirect. censure upon the 

transaction which had been made the subject of complaint, and 
T the establishment of a restrictive rule for the future government 
"of my official conduct, I had flattered myself, that I had shown 
fo the satisfaction of the Department, by the testimony of those 
who were best acquainted with my acts, both public and private, 
and a reference to the only authorities to which I had ever been 
directed to look for the.definition and regulation of my duties, 
that I had, in every instance, performed everything that could 
reasonably have been required of a Sub-Agent for Indian Affairs. 
And I expected, that if I were mistaken in this supposition, and 
it should be considered by the Honorable Secretary, that I had 
violated any rule, of publie duty, a direct decision to that effect 
would be given. A charge had been made against me. I had 
M responded to it, “and the cause was submitted, upon testimony, to 
the proper authority for decision. Either.the complainant or the 
respondent was wrong in the position assumed, and I wished to 
know which ; and I humbly conceive, that I was justifiable in 
expecting a aoi upon the issue. This I have not been able 
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to perceive in the communication which you have addressed, to 
me. P | 
The information given in your letter, that it is the duty of the 
officers of the army, and that it is a duty in which the other off- 
cers of the Government must co-operate, to become informers and 
prosecutors under the municipal code of a State or Territory, is 
the first that I have ever received of the existence and concur- 
renee of such a duty. The principle may be one that has hereto- 
fore been practiced upon, but I have looked in vain for a prece- 
dent. It is possible, that the circumscribed sphere of my public 
acts, and my limited knowledge of the practical operations of 
Government, have kept me in ignorance of a rule of official duty, 
so important in its application to the conduct of public officers.— 
It had been my opinion, previous to the receipt of your letter, 
that the civil departments of the Government, either general or 
local, were provided with sufficient and competent officers to ad- 
minister the laws of the country, and that in that administration, 
the only legitimate duty resting upon the military department 
was, to aid the civil authorities when they should be found too 
weak to execute them. If in forming this opinion, I had been led 
into error, I trust that it will be perceived, that it is an error into 
which any one, with the lights before him, that I have received, 
would most likely have fallen; especially when it is borne in mind, 
that a different principle of duty is essentially variant from all ob- 
vious purposes, for the organization of either the Army or Indian 
Department, or any published regulations for the government of 
either. If the converse of the opinion which I had formed upon 
- this subject, be correct, I would suggest the extremely unpleas- 
. ant situation in which I should be placed, should it be required of 
me, as an act of duty, to co-operate with an officer of the Army in 
ihe prosecution of any citizen, for an alleged petty offence 
against the municipal laws of the Territory, in a case where, it 
should be known, that the prosecution originated in malice or ig- 
norance, passion or prejudice. The officers of the army are men, 
and being men, they are subject as others, to the influence of the 
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passions, prejudices and weaknesses of humanity, of which it 
would not be difficult to furnish examples, In making:this state- 
ment, I mean no disrespect to the military, Theré is no one-who 
holds that honorable profession in higher estimation than-myself, 
or who is more sensible of the many brilliant examples of worth 
and talent of which the army of our country can boast. lonly 
state a self-evident fact, for the purpose of illustrating the subject. 

You observe, that the Honorable Secretary cannot perceive the 
necessary co-operation, “when an officer of the Government ap- 
pears as the public apologist or defender of the violators of the 
law." Pardon me, Sir, for I must say, that Z have never in all 
my life appeared as either the public or private apologist of the 
violators of the law. The distinction, in all common parlance, be- 
tween an apology and a legal defence, is too obvious to a mind of 
philosophieal reflection or legal attainments, to require illustra- 
tion. An honest man may scorn to be concerned in the one, while 
he may undertake the*other according to every principle of honor, 
virtue and morality. 

You say to me, “taking it for granted that the cases defended 
by you, did not occur in the Indian country, and that, strictly 
speaking, they had no. relation to the Indian Department, still 
your defence of them has been productive of unpleasant conse- 
quences.” Again, Sir, I must beg your indulgence. I cannot 
perceive that it is at all necessary, that a proposition should be 
granted, the verity of which is demonstrated by the history and - 
legislation of the country, and by testimony which cannot be con- 
troverted. The legal character of the country where acts referred 
to transpired, is established by the history and legislation of the 
Government. The precise nature of the transaction, is explained 
and made manifest by positive and incontestible testimony. But 
if the transaction has been productive of unpleasant consequences, 
I would most respectfully ask—am I chargeable with them? If 
any one officer of the army, or other person, shall see fit volun- 
tarily to bring himself into collision with me, while I am in the 
exercise of a natural right secured to me by the lays of the coun- 
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try, and resort to crimination ‘for thé purpose of prejudicing my 
relations with the Government, can T, upon any principle of jus. 
tice, be held accountable for the act, or the effects which it may 
produce? And can an act of mine, right in itself, justly be de. 
cided to lie wrong, because it may be found to havd ‘given dis. 
pleasure to particulat individuals? If're-cr imination has followed 
upon crimination, so far as it has been resorted to, it has, in my 
humble opinion, been fully justified by the system of persecution 
which has been pursued against me, and the gross misrepresenta- 
tions that have been miade of my conduct. It is impossible ‘for 
these misrepresentations to escape the observation of any one, 
who will cast his eye over the charge, and the response, and the 
testimony in the case; and if I had tamely submitted to the 
fraud ; if I had failed to repel the influence which it was designed 
to have upgn the decision of the Department, I should consider 
myself unworthy of the trust of the Government, or the conf 
dence of my countrymen. And yet, this gross and enormous fea- 
ture of the transaction has, for aught that I know, passed Without 
animadversion, while I am rebuked for collisions and unpleasant 
consequences that have been forced upon me. 

I am told that these collisions and unpleasant consequences, in 
the production of which I have been a party concerned, have 
weakened the influence of the Government, and resisted ite oper 
ations. I trust I shall be believed when I say, that there is no 
man in the country who would regret more deeply than myself, 
the commission of an act calculated to weaken the influence of 
the Government, and resist its operations. I had hoped that the 


Honorable Secretary was sufficiently satisfied by proof, that my- 


humble abilities had been exerted to the utmost, to further the 
views and operations of the Government, so far as they had been 
made known to me. I feel conscious of unceasing efforts to ren- 
der the Government my best servicés; and it is painful-to receive 
this intimation, the first that has reached me from any source en 
titled to consideration, that instead of doing what I thought I had 
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done, and what I know I designed to do, my acts have tended to 


’ thwart the Government, and weaken its influence. 


Without going into a detail of former years, I will ‘state some 


.. 0f the hard services which I performed during the last season— 


$ 


& season pregnant with distress to this frontier,; From my return 
to this agency, in the aprihg of that year, after a visit to my family 
and friends in Kentucky, until the termination of: the Indian war, 
I underwent the most unremitting toil and exertion in the dis- 
charge of my public duties, and I feel justified, i in saying, there 
was no one in any station in this vicinity, who was not actually in 
the campaign, who endured more fatigue, who performed moře 
laborious and hard service in the public cause, than I did. About 
the first of June, L visited, by direction of the Indian Agent, the 


Winnebago and Sioux villages on the Upper Mississippi, for the 


purpose of raising a band of warriors, to send to tho aid of Gen. 
ATKINSON, at his request. I succeeded in the object of the expe- 


` dition, and returned to this place in six days with about one hun- 


dred and fifty warriors. Svon after it was known here, that the 
hostile Indians had been forced to cross the Wisconsin, and were 


. making their way towards the Mississippi, I was sent by the 


agent on two different trips to the Winnebagoes above this post, 
for the purpose of withdrawing them with their canoes to this 
Agency, before the Sauks and Foxes should reach the Mississippi. 


"These measures were also successful; and although I went in 


company with a military command from Fort Crawford, I have 
no hesitation in saying, from my knowledge of those Indians, and 
from my observations while amongst them, that if I had not gone, 
the success would not have been complete, unless the Agent had - 
attended to the business in person, I spent the whole night pre- 
ceding the^battle of the Bad Ax, in aiding the preparation of 
an expedition to be sent up on board the steamboat Warrior, 
which had just come down with information that the hostile In- 
dians had reached the shore of the Mississippi. I visited the 
Menomonee camp at midnight, and collected a small party of 
warriors, supplied them with ammunition, and got them, with an 


- 
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interpreter, on board the boat, and after wading the Marais three 
‘times, I got home and laid down at sunrise to take an hour’s rest. 
I asked permission to take charge of these Indians, and conduct 
them to the scene of action, but the Agent was unwilling in the 
then state of affairs at this place, to dispense with my services. 
. The expedition reached the battle-ground in time to share the vic- 
tory of the day, and one of the Indians whom I sent up, was 
killed in the engagement. 

Soon after the close of the campaign, I was dispatched to St. 
Louis, at an unhealthy ‘seasdn of the year, and at a time when 
the whole coast below was panic-stricken at the appearance of 
the cholera upon our borders, and when I returned, the pestilence 
was making its most dreadful ravages at Rock Island. On my 
way down, I communicated to Gen. Soorr, then at that post, the 
first intelligence he had of the capture of Buack Haws and the 
Prorgst. By the time I again reached the agency, I was almost 
prostrated with fatigue. I had endured four months of the most 
incessant labor in the public service, at the cost of many entire 
sleepless nights, and during the whole of the time, the state of 
my health was so feeble, that under other circumstances, it would 
scarcely have justified the most ordinary exertion. I do not in- 
tend to make even a suggestion as to what has been the value of 
all these hard services, and the proportion which they bear to my 
compensation. I only state the facts, and in doing so, express 
the consciousness which I feel, that throughout all the toil and 
labor, I was animated by an ardent and sincere desire to subserve 
the best interests of my country; and that then, and at all other 
times, instead of contributing to “resist the operations” of the 
Government, [have been ready, whenever it has been intimated to 
me, how and where I could be of any service, in effecting any of 
its views, to render my best exertions and most cordial co opera- 
tion. And although I have not had the fortune to see my humble 
name in the bulletins of that glorious wary coupled with the pride 
and pomp of the preparation, the march or the victory, or no- 
ticed in any of the details of the operations of the Department 
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on this frontier, either in the closet, the camp, or the field; yet, I . 
am proudly conscious of having done all that wae ever required 

of me, and of having done it promptly and faithfully, according 

to the best of my poor abilities; and if my country has derived 

any. benefit from my labors, I am content. I know how little the 

publications of those times have been. calculated to give the peo- 
ple correct information of the character of the war and ite opera- 
tions. Their history has been made up too much of exaggerated 
achievements, and concealed or palliated defaults, of fulsome 

adulation, and gross and unmerited censure, to give the public a 
correct knowledge of the transactions; and had I haye occupied 
a more conspicuous station, I think I should have felt ag little 
ambitious of obtaining the frothy notices current at the time, as 

I am sure I do now. But what I desired, what I thought I hada 

right to expect, was, when I had served my country to the utmost 

extent which my situation enabled me to do, at the expense of a 
season of labor and fatigue that few men under the cirqumstances 
would endure, the humble merit of having done my duty would 

be-accorded to me, without the censure of having contributed to 

resist the operations of the Government. 

The rule which has been established by the Honorable Secretary 
for my special government in future, seems to me, with all due 
déference to the high authority from which it has proceeded, to 
be unequal and unjust ip its discriminating character, and in its 
abridgment of my rights. I would respectfully ask, what are the 
reasons for establishing a principle by which I am directed to re- 
gulate my future actions, which, so far as I can perceive, does not 
apply to any other officer of the Department? Andif the reagon 
cannot be found; wherein consists the justice of the discrimina- 
tion? I trust, Sir, that upon reflection, you will be sensible of the 
unpleasant sensations which the establishing of discriminating 
rules and individual applications of them, are justly calculated to 
excite in the mind of the public officer who is made the subject 
of their operation; and that you will be convinced, that they 
should be resorted to in extraordinary cases only. But, Sir, I 
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humbly contend, that the prohibition to practice in a State or 
Territorial court, in cases arising under the local laws of the State 
or Territory, which have no possible relation or bearing upon In. ` 
dian affairs, is not a legitimate restriction to lay upon an officer _ 
of the Indian Department. While I contend for this principle, I 

say to you most sincerely, that it is not because I think, that I .' 
should be benefitted one dollar by a change of the regulation, It . 


is now more than eighteen months since I have been engaged ina, , 


single case embraced in the rule, and it is quite probable thatfew . 
or note would again occur should it cease to operate. Since the 
first Monday in November last, I have been performing the duties 
of Prosecuting Attorney for this county, and it is not unlikely 
that I shall continue to perform those duties so long as I continue 
at this place. It is not, therefore, from any desire or expectation 
of gain, that I'ask for a recision of the rule, but for the reason 
alone, that, as it seems to me, it restricts my natural rights and 
privileges. Hamppen resisted the levying of the illegal tax, not 
because the payment would impoverish him, but because submis- 
sion would make him a slave. While I am prohibted the privil- 
ege that has been denied me, I feel that I have been deprived of 
one of the rights of freemen, secured to every citizen of the coun- 
try, and to every other officer of the Government. „And if I may 
be legally deprived of this, what security is there for the others f 
The Honorable Secretary disclaims all right to interfere with the 
fair exercise of my professional talents; but what shall be consi- - 
dered a fair exercise of them, I cannot know until his decision 
shall be had. If one class of cases may be rightfully prohibited, 
may not another and another, until the whole shall be swept from 
me; and a profession which I have acquired under privations 
and disadvantages that few men have encountered, rendered whol- 
ly useless? I wish to be understood—I do not indulge in any 
present anticipations of this kind, I only extend the principle to 
show the length to which it will lead, if it shall be finally estab- 
lished, whenever it shall come to be acted upon by a less liberal | 
head of the Department. 
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For the reasons which I have given, I flatter myself with the 


hope, that if the Honorable Secretary will do me the favor to give . ` 


the case a second examination, he will perceive, that I have not 
merited the censure contained in your letter, and that I cannot be 
justly subjected to the rule which has been established for the fu- 
ture regulation of my duty as Sub-Agent at this place; I therefore, 
most respectfully ask, that he will re-consider the subject, and 
that I may be made acquainted with his ultimate determination. 

In considering this communication, I trust that the sentiments 
advanced, and the manner in which they have been expressed, 
will not be mis-construed.- They have been conceived and utter- 
ed, I assure you, with the most respectful deference, and the 
highest consideration for the superior authorities of the Depart- 
ment. I mean only to exercise in an appropriate manner, a priv- 
ilege guaranteed to every citizen of the country, to every officer 
of the Government, the privilege of remonstrance.” 

While such scenes were pending, and before the final decision 
of the Depar tment had reached Mr. Burnerr, it was pleasant and 
agreeable to his feelings, to receive thre following from Dr. Brav- 
MONT, one of the most distinguished surgeons in the U. S. ariy, 
under date of Washington City, Jan. 7th, 1883: 

“ My dear Sir:—An agreeable, impulse ‘of heart, joined to a 
sortof compunetious state of mind for the sin of omission, com- 
pels me now to express my undiminished regard for one whose 
kind disposition, warm heart, and generous feelings, have gained 
the sincere admiration and esteem of myself and family, during 
our short but very agreeable acquaintance. It is with peculiar 
pleasure and satisfaction, that I reflect upon the scenes of social 
enjoyment incident to our residence at Prairie du Chien, and 
more especially our last journey down the Mississippi, and short 


, Sojourn at St. Louis. There is indeed an abiding happy impression 


made upon the mind, by the manifestations of ingenuousness and 
magnanimity of soul, widely different from that produced by the 
common place, every day, poorly-disguised, cold, hollow-hearted, 
affecteduess of fashionable society, of which this place is the seat 
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and centre, and than which noting can be more discordant to the’ 


Don state of my feelings." 

* Tt will be recollected, that at this time, 1883, the entire ipis 
north of the Wisconsin River, was unceded territory, except this 
Prairie. The pine timber on the tributaries of the Mississippi 
above this place, was, as it still is, much wanted in the new towns 
and settlements below; but being in the Indian Territory, the 


whites, without special permission, were not allowed to take it.— - 
Judge J. H. Looxwoop had obtained such permission from both’ 


the Indians and the War Department, under the supervision of 


which the Indian affairs were then placed, to build a mill on the 


Menomonee branch of the Ohippewa River, he paying an an- | 


nuity of some two thousand dollars to the Wabasha band of Sioux 
Indians, who then claimed thatcountry. Mr. Burnert, with some 
others, applied to the Department for a like permission to build a 
mill on Black River. The application was referred to Gen. OLARK 
of St. Louis, over six hundred miles from the site prayed for, and, 
of course, knew as little about it as those living at Washington 
City. But at that city, Gen. Crarx was presumed to know every- 
thing pertaining to the wilderness, and its inhabitants, even to the 
lakes and the Pacific ocean, and of course, all matters involving 
Indian rights and privileges, were referred to him. 
He could no more appreciate the growth of the towns and set- 


tlements above St. Louis, than can the people’ east of the Alle- l 


ghanies, the growth of the country west of them, and therefore 


saw no necessity for the measure; or if he did, he saw more in 


the technicalities and discipline of the agents of the Government, 
than in the wants of the people. His own growing city could be 


supplied, as it had been, and the towns above as far up as Galena, ` 


from the Ohio River, and not dreaming, perhaps, that in all future 
time St. Louis would grow to its present dimensions, or that by 
this time (1856) there would be over twenty cities on the river 
above St, Louis larger than St. Louis then was, with a hundred 
smaller towns, he decided against the application, on the ground 
that Mr. Burnerr was an officer of the General Government in 
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which tbey. pu ffered no, damage whatever, , . 

About.this time, the Indian. Agent at St. ‘Peters’ ae hiking of 
resigning, and Mr. Burwerr applied for the office, if Sich should 
be the case. But Gen. „OLARE decided pgaingt t this. ala Because 
of ‘the charges preferred against h him by, Capt. t. Nisom, Wr result 
of. ‘which has already b been segn, | "His, abilities. and fitnose for.the 
office are acknowledged i in the correspondence, on the 'aübject, at aud 
his claim was urged avr seyeral prominent i men ashingtay 
some of ‘them in the Cabinet, but. Gen. Quark. took § sides with 
the army,, and any Indian Agen and, m9 presume, any other 
person, who happened to, differ i in opinion from t the officers t herpob 
could receiye no favors from, him à in that direction. ,. 

Under these circumstances, in which he was not, permitted, to 
practice Jaw, if in.any way contrary to the. wishes of. any one 
officer of the army ; nor yet permitted to enjoy the privileges of 
other citizens in, building mills, or making such improvements in 
the conntry, he thought seriously of resigning, and returning 4 to 
Kentucky, but was fortunately dissuaded therefrom by! his frien 

The Indian title to the country south of the Wisconsin and Fox 
Rivers having been extinguished, the mines and country, filling 
up with enterprising citizens, with a prospect of.a rapid settle- 
ment, the prominent meri of the country began to think of apply- 
ing to Congress for a Territorial organization. And in reference 
to this, Judge Dory, under date of Feb. 5th, 1833, writes to Mr. 
Burnerr: “The welfare of our country, it seems to me, demands 
that we should attempt to obtain some understanding | between 
these distant settlements, upon the measures proper to be pursued, 
and the men whom we ought to support. United, we may, effect 
a great desl of good ; divided, we lgose everything. It is certains 
that our country is known only as the theatre of Indian x 
and it is oni when, danger is apon ng, and the.blood of onr 'oifi- 
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zens actually shed upon our prairies, that Congress deigns to cáat 
an eye | to our defence. The intimate and accurate knowledge: you 
possess of public affairs, beyond any other person in yoür section 
of the country, seems to justify us in calling upon you to take'a 
leading part i in these measures; and as our purposes must be the 
same, it may be expected that we should be united in the means 
to obtain them.” 

The judiciary system of Michigan, to which, at that time, what 
is now Wisconsin was attached, was deemed to bé very defective, 
which was considered, with other things, as a good reason for de. 


` siring a separate Government. Mr. Bumwxrr suggested to the 


Hon. M. L. MARTIN, then in the Territorial Council at Detroit, 
some amendments to the judiciary system, to which Mr. Martm 
answered, Feb. 6th, 1883: “It is found extremely difficult to re- 
gulate, by any general provisions, the different interests of the 
eastern and western sections of Michigan ; especially: such | a8 Te- 
fer to the judiciary system, or the proceedings in courts, T have 
procured the’ passage of a bill that T think will go far i in relieving 
us, in cases of chancery attachment and insolvency.” SU 

^ Tn May, 1833, Gen. Sr&zzT was called to Washington to defend 
himself against a ‘complaint that had been’ ‘previously preferred; 

the main ground of which was, that by his vigilance and care of 
the Indians, the traders were prevented from skinnin g them quite 
so easily as some of them wished to do. This, of course, was un- 

pardonable with those interested; but he was not removed for the 
offence. In the meantime, the duties of the ageticy devolved up- 

‘on Mr. Burnett till the 20th of June, when the General returned. 

Then Mr. Burnerr obtained leave of absence from the Agent for 
three months, to visit his friends and attend to ‘business in Kén- 
tucky, subject, however, to the approval of the Superintendent at 
St, Louis. But the Superintendent curtailed his furlough to two 
‘months, that being the extent of his powers, as he alleged. Gen. 

Srrzer on being apprised of this, remarked to, Mr. BURNETT, then 
in Kentucky, “the curtailing of your permit was, to say the least 
of it, in my opinion, a singular measure. Tt will assure you, 'how- 
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ever, that my opinion of a hostile feeling towards you is-not with- 
ont some foundation. I am now convinced tliat a similar feeling 
extends from the same quarter towards me: The whole of his 
course towards me for the last six or-eight months has been strange, 
and his recent letters confirm me in the belief, that my course has 
, been too independent to suit him. Neither you nor I muy look 
that way for support. If we can get slow j aen it will be as 
much as we should caleulate upon.” 

The reasons assigned in several letters for the hostility of: Geh. 
Oxarx are these : his feelings were in the interests of tha Army and 
Fur Company,* so that if an Agent should pursue a course conflict- 
ing with those interests, he was at once marked by the General. 
Such things are not new, singular, or yet out of date.on the fron- 
tier. Gen. SrRExT felt assured, that his communications to.the 
Indian Department, were copied and given to the Fur Company 
how or by what means he did not know ; he could only know that 
they went sealed to the Superintendent, who after reading and 
copying for his own use, sent them sealed tothe Commissioner of 
Indian affairs. The copying might have been.done in the office, 
without the knowledge of Gen. Oragx; but whether soor not, 
Gen. Steerer felt assured that they were copied, from the way he 
had sometimes to meet from the tradera, what he knew to.be only 
in those reports to the Superintendent. The charges against Mr. 
Burserr were from the army ; those against Gen. SrRET from the 
Fur Company. The Company, however, weré not friendly to Mr. 
BuzxzrT behind his back, however much so ud were to his face. 
So says a letter now before me. 

Mr. Bornerr returned to the Agency within the tinie, t iwo 


months; and in Octobor, Gen. SrgExT left again for Washington, 


to meet the charges'before mentioned, and not'then decided, and 


* On pages 242, 244, ot seq. of this volume, referance is had to some yague, yet dogged determination 
on the part of somebody to break down the American Fur Company, and that somebody wished Mr 
BuRNZTT to aid in the matter, and send his communication to the care of Gen. CLARK," thus rather 
4onveying the ides, that Gen. CLAKK was af least privy to the pretended plot, or transaction. Bat 
Row, we are told, that Gen, CLAnx's “ foolings were in the interests of thes¥ur Company.” It would 
soem, that some éxplanationds needed, which it is not in out power to give. ' X nD, 
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to settle his accounts with the Department, where he continugé 
till the ensuing April, leaving the entire duties of the agency;ip 
the hands of Mr. Busser. , In. consequence of the amount gl 
service required, Mr, Burxerg applied to the Department through 
Col. R. M. Jounson, to be allowed pay for an interpreter $400. 
through which means he would receive a compensation more cam: 
men&urate with the. amount of. services rendered, and, the respon: 
sibility resting upon him. But Mr. Herrine, the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, Dee. 18th, 1833, replied: “Itis conceded, that 
Mr. Burnett is a valuable officer, and that his salary is an inade: 
quate recompence, for his services. But the standard. hag been 
determined by ah authority to which the Departinent must bow, 
and the Secretary of War is precluded from the exercise of dit 
cretionary powers in the case.” This terminated-hia attempts. to 
obtain office, or ah adequate compensation for the services he ren: 
dered in the one he had in the Indian Depar tment, 
». On the 80th of June, 1834, the act for re- organizing the Indian 
Departmént was passed in Congress, by which My, BURNETT and 
all other Süb-Agents "were legislated out.of office; but few of 
whom were re-appointed. . And’on the 2nd of July, Mr. HerrINa, 
by direction of the Secretary of War, wrote, te Mr. Bygxerr, giy- 
ing an extract of the law, and directing him to render his account 
for salary, as his services in that Department were no longer re- 
quired ; and concluded by saying: “Tam directed by the Secretary 
of War, to tender his acknowledgments to you for the zealous and 
faithful performance of the duties of your office, and I will thank 
you also to accept the assurance of my high respect.” He re 
ceived this note on the 6th of August, when he wrote to Mr. 
-HzxnRING to know to whom he should render his accounts, 'as no 
directions were given on that point; Gen. STREET ceased to be aR 
Agent at the same time at Prairie du Chien, by being removed 
to Rock Island, and no one had yet’ been M aM to fill: the 
‘Prairie du Chien vacancy. . "OD 
— Before sufficient time had elapsed to receive an answer, J ite 
wrote August 30th: “ Sir:—In yonr letter of the 2nd July laa; 
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fóu-diréot^mé to render my Account for sdttlemenit,upite-the date 
f Ehio ‘Fetaption- thereof, > Gen. Srakurarived atitbismlaos afew 
Gaye sineo, avd infofins‘nio, ‘that ho; liis not recdivedo &hy 'futrds 
for the plyiént óf iy balury, dae since: the 8tutbfiDevembul; 
39331 sd that Hë Has not been’ advised whether-thesmoney, wall 
pia ioo: ‘his Harids. ornot- Theresia go duo mó.on scoot 
- 6P'thy salary fromthe tat of Fanuacy, to thel6th: oftdiuguct, 1886; 
indlisive, $800. : Wil you be sv good as-to*iiforma me when apă 
Where T ant to.teedivethis money! - Whéthér itis torbo;pgidamé 
ihtehe'usaal Way) ob whother E am.to toat from: office tooss 
until I shath find sons person &htliorized: to jagttle-and pay my 
account ;: or: whetheritis the intention of: yourself, the. Honec: 
retary'of War aud his.privy: console GARLAND, to. conetrns t trie 
óutof it altogetlion” t ss l6 tolo enr , 

-- Th this apparenthot haste, Mr, Boryner would havaly have been 
justifiable, were jt not that thé dirciinistanees'as heretofdre detailed, 
and especially: the nón-attention of the Departhreut to his charges 
üpainst Major GARLAND, for préferring which’ his dismissal was 
determined on, whether the‘law pasbed or not, indi¢ated.a degree 
of tieplect on the part of the-Department, very trying to his pa: 
tictice. Still it niust be admitted, that the time was -short, ‘after 
the passage of the adt new-modelling the Indian Department, and 
also the appropriation act, andthe money had: not.had time to 
reach the distant pòste ow thegfrontier, But ‘the Commissioner 
Might have informed him dien fów words, in what way thé 
faoney would: reach him.. PolRHüly it was.sn oversight in thé 
harry in which.the sub-Agentà tntéito be apprised of their dibrhisi | 
sal from office. On the 8th of September, however, the Commis ` 
gioner writes; “Ihave received your letter of the 6th Augüst; 
Fundé to defray the expenses of the Prairie du Ohien-Agenty for 
thie. firat half-year, have been sent to the Superintendent atit. 
Luis. ? 'Butthis left:him in suspense, whéther he: should‘ go tg 
St Louis for it, or whether it would be sent to hirh; ‘and’ it left 
$50 nov-provided for, as the half year would only give him-$950; 
Hë was relieved from this suspslise in.a few days by’ the reebipt 
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of a letter from Gen. Onarx, dated September 13th, saying, ‘“. 
have recieved to-day your letter of August 30th, and of the 2nd 
inst., on the subject of your pay, and of your fees, as counsel im 
the case of Burnerr vs. Srrzer and Kearney, the defendanta 
being sued as the Agents of the Government, and of course, the 
Government should pay the expenses, &c. On the 30th ult. Gen, 
rexer was informed of the amount allowed the Prairie du Ohien 
Agency, for the first and second quarters of the present year. 
Your pay up to the 31st of July is embraced in it, amounting to 
$291.67. This as well as the other sums specified in the allotment, 
will be, as usual, paid over to Gen. Srgggr, whenever called for, 
to be by him applied to the páyment of the objects for which they 
are intended. No communication has been made to me from 
Washington, on the subject of fees for counsel in the cases you 
have mentioned. It were, perhaps, advisable that you write di- 
rect to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, requesting him to pay 
you whatever has been allowed for your services in those cases.’ 

Gen. Srruzzt at this time, was Agent at Rock Island, two hun- 
dred miles below Prairie du Ohien, nor was it certain when Gen. 
SrgzET would receive the money, nor whether it would be sent to 
Mr. Buzxxrr, or whether he must go for it. The sum allowed was 
more than his half year's salary, but some nine dollars less than 
was due him. This jewing a publie servant out of such a pitifal 
sum, was a small business for a great nation; but such seems to 
bé the way of the world. As to his fees, he had written to the 
Department again and again, and was informed that the matter 
had been referred to Gen. CLARK; but the General says, * he had 
received no communication” on the subject, and when great men 
and rulers of the nation make such contradictory statements, 
whom are we to believe in such matters! 

‘This terminated Mr. Burnerr’s connection with the Indian De- 
partment, and his connection with any office in the gift of the. 
Government; nor was his experience calculated to inspire him. 
with any great degree of confidence in the “spoils” theory of the 
party in power, as his share of them was but small, ànd doubly 
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earned hefore he received them. * * * * As soon asit was known, 
that: he Was, thus displaced from his office, hie worth, now being 
known through the.country, he began, and. “continued for some 
time, to receive voluntary and strong expressions ‘of sympathy 
and the confidence of the public i in his merit, a few ‘of. which will 
follow. iam 
August 16th, 1834, J udge Dorr wrote ‘him jo Mineral Point: 
* After a long conversation with Mr. ANSLEY, I have, at his 1 Tẹ- 
quest, concluded to suggest. to yon, the. propriety, of fixing’ your 
residence at this, ,place,. now that you are no longer required, i in 
the Indian Department. | Iti is certainly a fine opening for, a law- 
yer. You will, in addition, have the advantage of a good under- 
standing with the people now, for everybody that I speak with, 
thinks well of you, . It appears to me you, ought. to. avail Yourself 
of these circumstances. Your friends wish to have you appoint- 
ed District Attorney, and I think you must take it, because I think 


, there will soon be a vacant judgeship i in the District, and mi will 


enable us to help you to if,-if it should be desirable to you.” 

On the 28th of August, RoszRT DovanEzrY, ‘then, clerk of. the 
Circuit Court at Mineral: Point, wrote: . g The people i in general 
in this section of, the country are very anxious for you to come 
and reside with us, We have got up a petition to the Governor 
with almost a thousand signatures, which will be sent on to- mor- 
row morning, in your favor for District Attorney. Every 1 man 
that saw it, signed it." | 

Sept. 4th, Col. R. M. Jounsoy wrote: “ My dés: Sir: —I sin- 
cerely regret to learn that you are out of office. I know your 
capacity for such a place, and the sacrifices you, Have made. — 
You know quite as well as I do, the uncertainty and difficulty of 
obtaining office. An T can say is, that if an opportunity offers at 
the next session, I shall be ready to serve you sincerely, as I here 
always done." 

Sept. 5th, Arxxis Bary, Esq., writes trom St. Peters: «I 
always feel a pleasure : when I hear from my friends. But thig let- 
ter of youre made me feel the truth of the fable of the fox in the 
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bu ible, that an équal portion, of the "bitlér is mixed “With thé 
vests of this life, and that perfect: happiness is unattaindBle th 
- his world; T'feel for you in the mode takèn to thank you ‘for 
satskrifees.’ The manner in which it wai done, conveyed he 
of those’ éutting allirs, the more &o that ‘one does hót or cannot 
obtain i satisfaction. But, my dear Sir, our Government is'& ‘Re 
publig, and where did you hear of one ‘being’ gratefal t You are 
Youdg, ‘and can do bettér; your’ profession and abilitiés éntitle 
you to a higher sphere than’ the’one ‘you were TAP; — "5 Y 
** Óét 19th, Major "FÉ ‘Atrky, of Ky. . Wrote: «I regret exeógld. 
itigly’ to learn that arrangements have becn so made às to displáde 
you from the office you held; however, make o complaint, and 
suffer’ it to pass off stléitiy. You have been placed in a good 
situation, by ‘the appointment, and T have but little doubt you will 
not feel the loss of it long, if at all.” 

Being now released from the cares and responsibilities of office, 
and being yét in the unpleasant relations of a married man with- 
out a wife, he returned to Ky. to spend the winter, and also obtain 
relief from the legal bonds in which he was held to the woman 
who had deserted him in the time of his calamity, from the fall 
‘of the burning building in Paris, Ky., in 1829. Onhis way there, 
while between St. Louis and the mouth of the Ohio River, ‘the 
boat on which he took passage was snagged and sunk to the hur- 
ticane deck, leaving that deck but just out of water. Thé occur- 
rence took place in the night, when the passengers, were daleep; 

ey escaped to the upper deck, mostly in their night clothes, 
where they remained in a snow storm till morning, being without 
fire, arid but poorly clad, or otherwise sheltered from the stormy 


wind and driving snow. "There were several women and children, 


‘among them. "Thé most of the passengers, Mr. Burnerr’ among 
Sthers, lost all their baggage, and some their money. In the 
hurry of escape from the rushing flood that came into the cabit, 
Mr. Burnerr had caught his'clothes and his cloak, but not his 
trunk. But firiding some ladies and children exposed, withoutüny 
protection from the storm, he gave them his cloak, and kept him- 
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` Blf wirin as est hé could, by walking and dther exercise, "T 
ihe" miornitig^ ‘thay’ sitededded fin‘ reaching ‘the fand, in athik 
Wobded Wotton on the Illinois shore, where & Tog-heap. fire wi 
Boo Rihdléd, around which the- pasiiérigers arid boat's crew gati- 
awa tó ‘watm, But were without food’: and not within reach 6f@ 
Hiss Prom which supplies couté be obtaindd... They: reniainédth 
thts ‘witiation Hi dear night, when they Were felievód from theirt 
sufferings by a steam-boat that rii palasing dówh'thériver, > 
+The nature of the case between hiiánd his Méreant. Krito} and  . 
the ground pon: which! the divorée Was granted, aro bet forth iù 
the following ebitificntés, bent £6 him a yer dt mére affer the di- 
Vorce'whs obtained:’ At the time’ óf the ‘divérce, hé ‘khow not 
that ‘he shoult'évet again enter into thé marriage state. Aud dig- 
finitas he. was from the ‘place of his ivarriage, and the: résidened 
éf:his wife, he might have dóàb ab- thousands: of: others ‘Have in 
the great "West, married again withont the formula of a divorce: 
Piit his serise of propriéty and legal liabilitiós forbade such & 
biéach of ‘the civil and rhorallaw. And the fine feelings of his 
hature às well'as his sense of the propriety of: the thing, induced 
him to obtaiti these papers, to show that his way was clear and 
His course honorablé, if he should again see fit to enter into that 
holy relation. After he came to this country, his correspondence 
shows that lid preferred to forgive the past, if she would return 
fó'liim, but she refused. EE 
^ "The first of'thése papérs fs from the Hon. Cyrus WioxTE, who, 
Mr. Burnuir says in a nótó added to it, ‘has for many years in 
dadeession been a member of the Ky. Legislature, and is a wor- 
thy dnd highly respected member of the Methodist Church.” It 
is dited April iTth, 1836, but referríng, as it does, to a transad- 
tion in 18345, this is deemed the appropriate place for it* The 
letter says: “ The bill which divorced you from your wife Lucy, 
Was reported from the House of Representatives to the Senate, on 
on the 10th of Feb. 1835, and was referred to the * committee on 
Religión," on'the next day. I had the honor to be chairman of 
that committee for several years, and was so at the time when 
38 
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your application, was investigated. For twelve years in succes 
sion I have been honored with a seat in the Legislature of. Ky,; 
and dnring that time, as a general thing, have felt.it my duty, to 
oppose applications for divorce. Indeed such has been my course 
on those subjects, that I have been considered by many as being 
too rigid in my inquiries, and examined too closely into the dọ- 
mestic relations; this may be true, but I feel that I have done my 
duty in relation to your application. E 

. “T recollect distinctly, that intelligent and honorable men were 
examined before the committee, and the result was the firm cop- 
yietion of my mind, (and I believe of every member of.the com- 
mittee,) that your bill ought to pass. And in obedience to the 
order of the committee, I reported the bill back to the Senate on 
the 13th, with an expressed opinion of the committee, that the bill 
ought to pass; and the rules being suspended, the bill passed, I 
believe, without a dissenting voice. I can say, without fear of 
contradiction, that during the pendency of your application, your 
conduct was dignified, honorable, and manly; and that you not 
only sustained the character of a gentleman of nice feelings, and 
a just sense of honor, but that you oceupied:a place in the sym- 
pathies and affections of all the members of the Legislature, with 
whom you became acquainted. And I further know, that your 
character in Bourbon was such, as not only enlisted Gen. MATRON, 
Mr. Tgogxrow, and Mr. Davis, in your behalf; but it also pro- 
cured for you the application of the near relatives of. the woman 
you were married to, for your release; and upon the ground that 
she was in default entirely and exclusively; and I will further 
add, that so far from your reputation having suffered, or in the 
least degree been prejudiced, by this procedure, it must have 
suffered if you had not applied.” 

The next paper was from the Hon. Garret Davis, of April 3d, 
1836: “I managed Mr, Burnert’s application for divorce. He 
took this step with the knowledge, approval and co-operation of 
his wife's brother and brother-in-law. ‘The ground of it, sustained 
by proof, was, that her conduct, and treatment of him generally; 
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and particularly when he was-confined by the fracture of his leg, 
occasioned by the falling of a house during a fire, was marked by 
nothing but- extravagant neglect aud aversion; and such was the 
fitfulness and malevolence of her disposition as to forbid all hope 
of harmony with her. His:case was so well m out'as to meet 
with no opposition. 

* When Mr. Burnerr came to Paris, he was a etranger, and op- 
posed in politics to a large majority of the town and county. . He 
was open and decided, though temperate and, respectful in his 
political course, and though in.the first few months of his resi- 
dence amongst us, his politics awakened some prejudice against 
himself, his discretion and the propriety of his conduct overcame 
them, and when he left us he had the respect and good wishes of 
our society, without distinction, and I believe that he merited 
them. » 

The correctness of the statement of. Mr. Days was certified to 
by Joux R. Taornton of the Senate, and Rosmer Matron of the 
House of Representatives. Similar papers and of similar import 
were signed by Dr. G. Nrogors, of Shelbyville, Ky., “an exem- 
plary member of the Baptist Church, and long at the head of his 
profession.in that town.” And also by the Rev. A. A. SHANNON, 
of the Presbyterian Church of the same town. But it is deemed 
unnecessary to copy them. The main facts being thus established 
by six of the most prominent men of the country, political and 
religious, no doubt need remain on any mind, as to the propriety 
and justice of his course, in this solemn and, afflictiye matter. 

The subject of a separate Territorial Government, from that of 
Michigan, heretofore alluded to as in contemplation, was still 
growing and maturing, with the leading men of the country lying 
west of Michigan. Judge Dory was in the Legislative Council at 
Detroit, and by a letter from him to Mr. Buzxzrr, dated January 
3d, 1885, it appears that in accordance with measures concocted 
in Wisconsin, and especially Crawford county, a bill was introduced 
into the Legislative Council to provide for a State Government 
on the east of that Lake. The object was to have the State Goy- 
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-ernment formed, leaving the Territorial Goveriinent on‘ thid dide 
Gf the Lake. The bfll met-with ópposition, because it originated 
in Wisconsin, and £he-mer of Michizan saw that if it passani (ey 
would be indebted to Wisconsin for a State Government. . Bütthé 
bill passed, and a Convention was called, and and a ia a 


l adopted. 


The prospect-of à speedy separation from Mieliigan, Renae 
the passage of a law to establish a District Court west of the ‘Lake, 
for & while. Buta question dross as to the residence of J uide 
Fewin, who, it seems, résided in Ohio or Virginid, except whet 
attending courts in the Territory. The people of Green Bay 
deémed the officé to be vacant, on account of non-résidénee, aad 
petitioned the President to appoint one in his-stead; and M 
Burnerr’s name was presented to the President to fill the vacanioy: 
The vacancy was not recognized, and the appointment, of course, 
wasnotmade, But Mr. Burnerr was appointed in January,-1835, 
District Attorney for the counties of Crawford, Iowa, Dubuque 
and Des Moines. 

In the summer of 1835, the forhation of a State Constitution 
for Michigan, and the expéctation of admittance into the Union, 
‘induced the peoplé to be onthe lookout for a Delegate to Conptons, 
and for a transfer of the Territorial Government of, Mili gan to 
Wisconsin, without an act of Congress to authorize’ Ft Those 
who are cohversant with the history of Michigan. Bécoming à 
State, will recollect that‘the people acted without law or prete 
dent, in forming and adopting their Constitation, without fr 
obtaining an aet of Congress authorizing them to-do so,and of the 
same piece of policy and law, was the attempt to transfer the 
Territorial Government from the éast to the west-side of Laka 
Michigan. The latter, however, was not recognized by the General 
Gover aii: while ‘the former was, and other -States, following 
the precedent, have been admitted into the Union in a similar 
way. : iat 

But to save appearances, and des the forms of Jaw, I eise 
agreed on the two sides of the Lake, that the Delegate to repre 
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sent, khe Terrifory.should.be elected on.: the west side, leaving the 
peninsula, fq, form, a State. Government, and, be represented by 
their. Senators. gnd Representatives in Congress. -While this was 
arranging, ; Mr. BunwgrT received numeroug letters, which I find, 
on file, urging him to be' a candidate for the Delegaey. 

„ Ong arrangement inthig transferring the Territorial Government, 
to ‘Wisconsin, was to apportion the whole of the thirteen. members, 
among, the counties west of the Lake, This being done by Gov. 
8. T, Masow, those counties elected their Councilmen, among 
whom wag Mr, Burnerr-from Crawford. The reason assigned 
for this movement, as stated i in a letter now before me, dated July 
10th, 1885, from, a prominent actor in the business, is in thege 
words: “ Yon will perceive by this, that it is our intention to 
continue the Territorial Goyernment of Michigan .in force, with- 
ont any further legislation by Congress, and this is the result of 
all my exertions: last winter, because I am eatisfied, that it is 
thé only way in which.we can get a separate | Government, ‘until 
the boundary question shall be settled." This boundary ques. 
tior was between Ohio and Indiana‘on the one side, and- Michi- 
gan on the other; and carried with it the boundary question 
between Illinois and Wisconsin, and, as iu most cases, the weak- 
er party was compelled to yield up their rights. to the illegal 
claims of the stronger, in open violation ofthe ordinance of 
1787, which run the line due east and west, from and through the 
southern extremity of Lake Michigan. But the whole scheme 
of the transfer of the Territorial Government was a failure. 

Mr. BuzxErr attended the summer terms of the courts in which 
he was District Attorney. But finding “it inconvenient and un- 
pleasant" to continue in the pffice, on the 10th of September, 1835, 
he teridered his resignation to Gov. Mason, . - 

: The election, of Delegate to. Qongress and members of the Ter- 
ritotial: Council, was held on the 1et, Monday of, Qet., 1835, when 
Gao. W; Jakks was chosen Delegate from Michigan, and Mr, Bse- 
nxerr, auiongethere, was electad to the Legislative Council, to 
meet at Green Day: ‘The Gonneil:met at.the appointed. time in 
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December, but the new acting Governor of Michigan not appear- 
ing, as was expected, there was not much of importance done by 
it. Mr. BuzNxrT was chosen President of the Council, but as no 
Governor was on hand, no message presented calling attention to 
important subjects for consideration, the members present had an 
opportunity to pass resolutions implicating the acting Governor 
for neglect of duty. Why acting Gov. Horner did not meet the 
Council at the time and place fixed upon, has not, I believe, bees 
made public. Some supposed that he was advised from Washing- 
ton, that the whole proceeding was without the authority of law; 
but from a letter from Col. Jonzs, then the Delegate from Michi- 
gan, dated at Washington, Feb. 20th, 1836, it appears that Mr. 
Horner “ dreaded the journey ” fom Detroit to Green Bay, in 
dead of winter, “as he admitted” to him. l 
Tt appears from the correspondence of Col. Joxxs with Mr. Bur: 
NETT, that the Council passed resolutions censuring Gov. Hornm 
for non-attendance, and resolutions touching Gov. Cass in relation 
to Indian Treaties. These resolutions implied blame, or at least 
something that needed'explanation. There were also speeches 
made by Mr. Burnurr, and others, but especially by him; impli- 
cating Gov. Cass’ administration of Indian Affairs while Governor 
of Michigan, and even after his elevation to the head of the War 
Department. Whether these charges were well or ill founded, I 
have no means of knowing. I can only say, that on this frontier, 
I have found those who think that they were, while others are of 
a different opinion. The speeches made while the resolutions 
were under ‘discussion, were printed in the newspapérs of the 
time, and were reiterated and elaborated in a series of numbers 
afterwards printed in the Galena Gazette, over the signature of 
Wisconsin, all of which, it seems, found their way to Washington 
and called forth expressions of regret from Ools. Jonwsow and 
JoxzEs, and a kind offer of mediation from Gov. Dober, in which 
he used the language of: Gov. Cass in reference to Mr. BURNETT, 
all of which were in terms of the highest respect for Mr. BURNETT, 
and the matter Beems to have been dropped here. l 2 
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We may add, that the Council not being properly organized, 
the resolutions, of course, did not possess the prestige of legality. 
But it seemed, from what followed the publication of those num- 
berà in the Gazette, that there was some foundation for the charges 
implied in the resolutions, and which were amplified and sus- 
tained in the numbers alluded to. For ina letter now before me, 
from an officer of the army ef some rank, dated May 11th, 1886, 
at Natchitoches, I find the following: “I saw your No. 1, for 
the first time this morning in a S. Louis Republican, taken frons 

a Galena paper. But my dear fellow, have you no conscience, 
that you put it to our talented and literary Secretary so unmerci- 
fully? If you fail to make an impression, then set it down as 
ésfablished, that honesty goes for nothing when in contest with 
political power. Some of us have had strong suspicions on this 
point before now." 

And before the close of the publication of these numbers, Mr. 
Burnett received a polite intimation from Washington, that he 
‘could have any appointment at the disposal of the’ Department, 
it being understood, though not expressed, that their publication 
should cease. But this intimation was viewed by Mr. Bur 
Nzrr in the light of a bribe, and he said, that if he was not 
entitled to an office from merit, he should not accept of one as a 
bribe, to be silent on matters of public interest, when exposure 
of political or other corruption, seemed to be a duty.* Those 
numbers, so far my knowledge goes, are out of print, unless some 
one has an old file of the Galena Gazette for 1836. 
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> This “intimation” of a bribe from Washington, would seem to hint that ıt emanated in some way 
,trom Gen. C488, as the newspaper strictures referred to him. From the vague assertions of Mr. BRUN- 
SON, we respectfully suggest, whether in defending the dead, our friend may not, in his zeal, have done 
injustice to the Living? What the charges were, wo are not told, except that they, in a general way, 
implied some blame against Gen. Cass, connected with Indian treaties, both while Governor of Michi. 
gan Territory, and since higadministration of the War Department. But Mr, Brunson himself can- 
didly admits, that “ whether these changes were well or ‘ill-founded, I have no means of knowing ?* 
gmd adds, € I can only say, that on this frontier, I haye found those who think that they were, while 
others are of a different opinion” Col R. M. Jounson and Hon, G. W.J ONES “ regretted” that suck 
charges hed been made, and, Gon, Dopaz could not have beliéved them, or he would not have olferdd 
hia friendly mediation in the matter. For Gen, Cass to have “ intimated” a bribe, would have implied 
guilt ; and no one, we can hardly suppose, would seriously entertain even a suspicion of his having 
knowingly wronged either the Government or the Indians, L. C. D. 
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, Among the acts and doings of the Council, were,memorials to 
congress, to. organize the Territory of, Wisconsin, whether Michi. 
gan, became a state or not, and to.the President, in. reference. to 
the officers of the Territory, praying that the offices thereof be 
filled hy citizens of the Territory, and not by men of other States, 
who would come to the country for the sake of office, and nof 
without ; claiming that competent men could be found already in 
the country, who came here to reside, whether in office or ont of 
it, It was expected that Gen. Doner, who was, and yet is, a citi- 
zen of the country, would be made Governor. And it was rẹ- 
ported that the Secretary of Michigan had the promise of a trang- 
fer to Wisconsin, in the same office ; but against this, the Couneil 
protested in the strongest manner, and solicited the appointment 
of Mr. Burwerr to that office. The report and resolutions of: the 


- Council, on this subject, were conveyed to Col. Jonus at Washing- 


ton by Cox. Hammon, and were immediately laid before the 
President. iE. 

Col. Jonus says: “ I proceeded in propria persona to the Prga- 
ident, presented the document to him, and endeavored to impress 
upon him the propriety of granting the prayer of the Council.” 
Col. Joxzs further says, in a previous letter, dated Dec. 32d: “I 
have but one course to pursue, and, first, my feeble efforts will, 
in all cases, be made to have appointed citizens of our own Terri- 
tory. From amongst these, I will endeavor to have those appoint. 
ed, who I honestly believe to be best qualified, everything consid- 
ered, to discharge the duties of the office to be filled. As to the 
office of Secretary, I know of no person who is an applicant for 
the place, that I believe to be so well qualified to discharge its 
duties as yourself, and I have no doubt, if justice is done to 
the people interested, but that you will receive the appointment.” 

If the Seeretaryship could not be obtained, Mr. Burnerr dë- 
sired a judgeship, and for one of these offices, his friends in Con- 
gress, such as Jonson and Joxzs, and through them Benton, 
Linn, Wriaar, Tariner and many others, earnestly contended. 
But perhaps there never was a greater scramble for the offices of& 
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Territory thamin this ingtance. It was the first Territory organ- 
ized under the administration of Gen. Jaoxson, and his friends, 
or at least many of them, were disposed to avail themselves of 
the opportunity now offered, to get some office. 

Col. Joxzs says, under date of March 13th, 1836, while the bill 
to organize to the Territory was pending: “The President told 
me the other day, that there would be a thousand applicants for 
the offices of our Territory. There is scarcely à day that I am not 
asked for my feeble influence in favor of some rascally office- 
hunter from this District, or some State. I assure you, that I 
have become 80 disgusted with the hungry wolves, that I cannot 


- treat them with common civility. I hate the sight of them, and 


look upon them as robbers of the dearest rights of my constitu- 


‘ents. We ought to drive them from our soil, if they succeed in 


stealing our offices.” 

But notwithstanding all the efforts made in favor of citizens of 
the Territory, the offices wére mostly filled by those from other 
States; and as a reason for this, Col. Jones says, Apr. 18th, 1836: 
& I gó for ‘Wisconsin and her citizens before the world. But, Sir, 
“we have no votes to give for President, and are.not worth pleas- 
ing. These office-seekers are strongly recommended, and it is a 
difficult matter, as the President told me, to get over the impor- 
tunities of his numerous political and influential friends, who 
have their friends to please.” It is possible, if not probable, that 
Mr. Burnerr would have been more successful in his application 
‘for office, if he had been less independent, and allowed what he 
considered to be corruption in high places, to pass without his 
caustic strictures upon it. ; 

As éarly as March, 1836, the incipient steps were taken at De- 
troit, to form the Pour Lake Compamy, with a view to secure the 
site, and lay out a city, which should afterwards be the capital ‘of 
Wisconsin. Several persons were associated with Gova. Mason 
and Dory in this enterprise, one of whom was Mr, Bugxzer. The 
country being then unsettled from the Blue Mounds to Milwaukee, 


and but little explored, measures were taken by some of the com- 
39 
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pany, to ascertain the practicability of the measure, and the land 
was entered and a city laid out, which was afterwards christened 
Madison. 

Early in April, 1836, acting Gov. IIogwz& had moved to Wis: 
consin, expecting to hold the same relation to Wisconsin that he 
had held to Michigan. The bill to organize the Territory of Wis- 
consin had not yet passed Congress. Michigan had assumed to 
be a Btate, and was expecting to be admitted into the Union; but 
the spirit of the times, and of the dominant party in polities, was 
of the progressive charaeter, and those who felt most interested, 
were impatient at the tardy movements of Oongress, and were 
still anxious to move the Territorial Government of Michigan to 
Wisconsin nolens volens. Accordingly, Gov. Honwzx, then at Du- 
buque, (Mr. Burnerr being there at the same time,) addressed the 
following to Mr. Burnerr, April 8th, 1836: 

“Srp :—As the Executive of Michigan Territory, I desire your 


opinion on this point: Can I convene the Legislative Council of ' 


Michigan Territory at any other place than Green Bay ? IfI can, 
will it suit your convenience, as a member of that Council, to at- 
tend in the next two months, ata convenient place within the 
Mining District? I should also be glad to know, whether you de- 
sire a session of it.” To this Mr. Burnurr answered as follows: 
* In answer to the first question proposed, that is, whether you 
can convene the Oouncil at any other place than Green Bay, I 
will state what took place during the session of January last re- 
lative to that subject. Near the close of the session, a resolution 
was introduced, requesting the Governor of the Territory to call 
the Council together at some further day, and at a different place. 
Upon this resolution a discussion ‘arose, and the measure wag op- 
posed by some, upon the ground, that the place for the assembling 
of the Oouncil having been once designated by the competent 
authority, it was then fixed, and must remain so until it should be 
changed by law. It was contended, that the power vested in the 
Executive by the act of 1835, (of Michigan, making Green Bay 
the place of meeting,) was not a continuing power, to be exercised 
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at will, by changing the succeeding meetings of the Council from 
place to place’; but that when it had been once exerted, the au- 
thority was exhausted, and could be renewed only by subsequent 
legislation, The subject was one upon which I had not previous- 
ly reflected, and the arguments, by the opponents of the measure, 
had not before occurred to me, and I was not prepared readily to 
admit the conclusions to which they brought the minds of others; 
they, however, prevailed with a decided majority, and the meas- 
ure was defeated by an almost unanimous vote. Whatever'my 
, present opinion may be upon the /ega? principle involved in the 
" question, it seems to me to be of very little consequence, as I am 
persuaded that unless other members have' changed theirs since 
the close of the session, a quorum could not be obtained, who 
think that the Council can be legally convened at any other place 
than the one first designated under the law. 

& Ag to the inquiry, whether it will suit my convenience to at- 
tend a session, &c., I will remark, that, in the discharge of any 
publie duty, I have ever made my personal considerations yield 
to the emergency of the case ; and that in as much as it is not my 
privilege to have public measures shaped with a view to suit my 
individual wishes and convenience, it is not my expectation that 
they should be so ordered. 

* In reply to the last question proposed, I will say, with all due 
deference and respect for the Executive, that it seems to me, that 
my individual wishes either for or against the assembling of the 
Council, ought not to have more weight and influence in directing 
the action of the Governor, than those of any other citizen of the 
country. The Governor will, I presume, exercise his discretion 
upon the subject, and judge of the expediency of the measure 
proposed, from the exigency of the times, in reference, as well, to 
the domestic affairs with the General Government." 

This, so far as I am advised, was the last attempt to keep alive 
the Territorial Government of Michigan in Wisconsin. On the 
20th of April, 1836, the act organizing the Territory of Wiscon- 
sin was approved, and took effect on the 4th July of that year,— 
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Things now began to operate in a-more legal form than before.— 
The Secretary of the former Territory was made Secretary of this, 
and until the arrival of Gov. Donam was, as he had been in Mich- 
igan, acting Governor. Under thenew erganization, new officers, 
a new Delegate to Congress, and new Councilmen and Represen- 
tatives had to be chosen; and, as on former occasions, Mr. Bur- 
NETT was the choice of numerous friends. A strong effort was 
made to get his name before the people as & candidate for Con- 
gress, but this he declined. 

The organic law of the Territory authorized the Governor to 
cause a census of the different counties to be taken, and to ape 
portion the thirteen members of the Couneil and the twenty-six 
‘members of the House of Representatives, “among the several 
counties,” * as nearly equal as practicable.” The people of Craw- 
ford county, where Mr. Burwerr resided, understood this law to 
give each county a representation in each house. But the Gov- 
ernor understood it otherwise, and apportioned the members of the 
Council among the counties that had a larger population than 
that of Crawford, giving the latter two members of the House, 
but no member of the Council, nor attaching the county to any 
other so as to form a Council district, or affording the people an 
opportunity in any way to vote for a Councilman. Upon this 
state of the case, the people claiming to be entitled to a represen- 
tative in the Council, unanimously elected Mr. Burnztr to that 
place. 

The election being over, Mr. Burnerr wrote to Gov. Doves, 
October 17th, 1886, as follows: f Sir:—You will percieve from ` 
the Sheriff's return of the election held in this county, that the 
people have unanimously elected me to the Council in the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Territory. As the act for establishing 
the Territorial Government provides, that “the number of persons 
authorized to be elected, having the greatest number of votes $n 
each of the said counties for the Council, shall be declared by the 
said Governor to be duly elected to the said Council," the ques- 
tion is submitted to you, whether you will declare me to be duly 
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elected to the Council, according to the vote of the county. It is 
hardly necessary now to go into an argument of the case, but I. 
may be permitted to remark, that the organic law evidently was 
intended to, and does most fully, so far as positive enactment can 
go, secure to the people of every county, the equal rights of sut- 
„frage and representation with their fellow-citizens'in other parts 
of the Territory. The people of this county have elected one 
member to the Council, which is the Zeast they could do, to have ' 
any representation in that body. That number seems most clearly 
to me to be authorized by law, to be elected, and proper to be so~ 
declared by the Executive. I am well aware of the difficulties 
of the case, as it now stands,” (there being thirteen members 
elected, besides Mr. Burnerr,) “and it is not for me to make sug-- 
gestions a8 to the-course proper to be pursued by the Executive, 
under the present.cireumstances. I only ask, in the name of the 
people of an entire county, what they and I are perfectly con- 
vinced is our lawful right, and that the member chosen by them 
with one voice to represent them, may be officially declared to be 
duly elected.” 

It is a question which I leave to others to decide, whether the 
trouble in this case, grew out of the wording of the organic law» 
or out of the Governor’s mis-application of that law in making 
the apportionment. There were at that time but six counties in 
the Territory among which to apportion the thirteen Councilmen, 
and the twenty-six Representatives. The organic law seems 
clearly to conterhplate, that each county would contain a sufficient 
population to entitle it to at least one member of the Council, and- 
one or more members of the House. But on taking the census, 
it was found, that Crawferd county did not contain one thirteenth ` 
part of the population of the Territory. It seems, further, that: 
the organic law made no provision for attaching two or ‘nore 
counties together, so as to: constitute a Council district. -+ Here 
was a lameness in the law, which the Governor, it seems, thought 
he had no power to remedy ; but apportioned the members of-thie.: 
respective houses,.as nearly in proportion to, the- inhabitants as 
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possible, under the circumstances. No one can justly impeach 
the motives of the Governor. He certainly could have had no 
intention to wrong the people of Crawford county, for he gave 
them two members of the House, which was more than their pro- 
portion according to population. But still the law, though enaet- 
ed under a mistaken view or opinion as to the population of the , 
several counties, most clearly contemplated giving each county 
at least one Councilman, as well as representatives. The appor- 
tionment, however, was so made as to give the 13 members to the 
other five counties, and without attaching Crawford to any other 
county for this purpose. 

Under these circumstances, the Legislative Assembly met at 
Belmont, in Nov. 1836, when Mr. Burxerr presented his claims 
and certificate of election, demanding a seat in the Council. But 
the trouble, in case he was admitted to a seat, was, that there 
would then be fourteen instead of ‘thirteen, and no one knew 
which of the others must retire to give him room. The Council 
had not the apportionment of its own body previous to its first 
meeting, and if the Governor had erred in the apportionment, 
the Council had no power to correct the error; and the result was, 
that Mr. Burnerr was refused a seat in that honorable body. All 
the proceedings in this case, will be found in the journal of the 
Council of that session. 

At this Belmont session, and in organizing the Territorial Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Burnett was nominated by the Governor, and con- 
firmed by the Council, as District Attorney for Crawford county, 
and on the receipt of the commission therefor, wrote the Govern- 
or as follows, from Prairie du Chien, Dec. 17th, 1836: "**Sir:—I 
was, on this day, handed a commission appointing me, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Legislative Council, District 
Attorney for the county of Crawford. I take the earliest occa- 
sion to inform you, that I decline accepting the appointment, that 
you may take such steps to fill the office as may be deemed expe- 
dient. . Believing, as I do, most sincerely, that the Council was. 
not legally organized, and that it had not, therefore, the lawfal 
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authority to pérform any valid and binding act, I cannot, consist- 
ently with these opinions, assume an office that’ has been confer- 
red by the action of that body. tis proper to state, that my name 
was presented for the appointment, without any knowledge or 
consent on my part.” 

The people of Crawford county, not being satisfied with the ap- 
portionment of the Council, petitioned Congress for redress ; the 
petition being sent to the care of the Hon. Jous Quinoy Aras 
to be presented, and Mr. Bornerr wrote that eminent statesman’ 
a letter, explaining the matter, and urging the favor of his influ- 
ence in their behalf. But it seemed that nothing was done in the 
premises. In the circumstance of Mr. Burnert’s addressing that 
great statesman on this subject, we see the impropriety of any 
` one’s taking ultra measures in political matters. It has béen seen; 
that Mr. BugwETT was an original JAoksox man, and of course 
was an opponent of Mr. Apams. And those who recollect the 
spirit, as well as the means, used in that contest, would hardly 
think it possible, that a Jackson man would ever ask a favor of 
Mr. Avams, under any circumstances. But in the circumstances 
lierein related, under the administration of the man whom hehad ' 
helped into office, Mr. BozxxrT had not received what he deemed 
equal and impartial justice; and to obtain this, he addresses the 
the very man whose election he had opposed. I do not mean to: 
be understood as saying, that Mr. BvgxET? changed his political 
views, as a Jackson democrat, but simply, that it is unsafe in 
political contests to condemn or consign those of an opposite party 
to oblivion, for circumstances may so change, that we may agree 
on publie measures, or we may be glad of their favor and assiste 
ance in subsequent cases. 

On the 29th day of Dec. 1836, Mr. BugNxTT was married to 
Miss Luo Mann Brunson, my second’ daughter, and in the 
spring of 1887, he removed to Cassville, in Grant county, Wis- 
consin. He changed the place of his residence, to be more.cen- 
tral to his professional business, which was now greatly éxtend- 
ing, not'only in the western counties of what is now Wisconsin, 
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but algo into what is now Iowa, in Dubuqe, and even into Des. 
Moines county. + 

Early in the year 1838, the subject of the election of a Delegate 
to Congress from Wisconsin Territory was agitated ; and Mr, Bur: 
NETT was not only consulted as to the measures proper to be pur- 
sued, but was strongly solicited by his friends, on both sides of 
the river, to suffer hie name to be used in the contest. But before 
preliminaries were arranged, Congress divided the Territory, and - 
organized that of lowa out of the portion of Wisconsin which 
lay west of the Mississippi River. This entirely changed the face 
of things leaving the aspirants on the two sides of the river, an 
open field, without the interference of the local interests, which 
naturally grow out of such circumstances. 

Party politics had hitherto been kept out of sight in Territorial . 
matters, and Whigs and Democrats were not known in the can. 
vagses for office. The first Delegate from the Territory, was un, 
derstood to be a Whig, when elected; but the administration of 
the General Government, and a majority in Congress, being of 
the Democratic party, it was deemed prudent by himself and his 
friends to change his political character. One reason for this, was,. 
that as the Territory was dependent upon Congress for funds to 
support its Government, make its internal improvements, and 
pay its numerous officers, it was policy—the usual standard of 
morality, truth and justice, with the majority of the politicians 
of the day—for our Delegate to be on the strong side of Congress, 
and the Administration, in hopes to obtain greater appropriations 
from the National Treasury. . 

Wilh a view to secure this object in the election, without the. 
contingency of a change in political views or policy, Mr. Burnett, 
was called upon by the Hon. J. S. H., one of the delegates to the 
nominating convention, to know whether he “professed the prin; 
ciples of the Whig party, and whether he was in favor of a Na- 
tional Bank as the only means of regulating the currency, and, 
whether-he believed in its constitutionality.” n 


aff 


“The above was dated at Green Bay, Ang. 17th, 1838, and M. 
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Bunxzre, then being at that place, on the day following replied, as 
follows: * In answer to your letter of yesterday, it gives me plea- 


‘gure to state, that I do not now and never have professed the: 


principles of- the Whig party. All-my political principles were 
imbibed in the school, of the Democratic party, as taught by Mr, 
JarsERSON and his associates and followers, and I am too far ad- 
vanced to change these principles. I have always.been opposed 
to the Bank of the United States. All the arguments that have 
been elicited in late years in favor of that institution, Have not, 
in any degree, tended to change my opinion. I am, and ever 
have been, in favor of a strict, limited construction of the Consti- 
tution; and a strict responsibility of all. public agents, I do not 
believe it was intended by the framers of our Constitution, to con- 
fer on Congress the power of creating a National Bank; and in 
all cases where such a measure is even doubtful, I think the safer 
course is, to leave the matter to the people, and to the States. I 
have thus frankly, and in a few words, given you, my opinions 
upon these questions ; believing it to be the right of the citizen to 
enquire of a candidate for office as to his views upon the politica! 
measures of the country; I am nevertheless clearly satisfied, that 
itis not good policy to make national politics a test. question in 
our Torritorial elections, and am opposed to any attempt, at pre- 
sent, at the organization of parties in the Territory.” In this 
Congressional contest, there were three candidates in the field, 
Guo. W. Jonzs, J, D. Dory, and Mr. Bugxzrr. Each had his 


_ warm friends, and the election was;warmly contested. But Mr. 


Dory was the successful man, 
In a letter now before me, from a friend of Mr. Buenecr i in 


. Racine, giving reasons why the election in that county went so 


different from what was expected, among other reasons says, “the 
bar in this village was kept open by ——’s friends on the day of 
election, and I am credibly informed that the bill was $25 00.” 
When, will the time come that bribery will not be resorted to,’ to 
purchase. votes? And what can a man value himself at, who will. 


sell. his vote, if, not himself, P S. drink of whiskey? Until: this. 
40 
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corrupt and corrupting practice is discountenanced, discarded and 

abandoned, we cannot reasonably expect purity in our public men: 

In this case, it is not said that the candidate footed the rum bill, 

but that his friends did. This they might do without his knowledge 
or consent, but these friends would not be to that expense unless 

they expected, if their candidate was successful, to be compensated 

in the shape of office, contract for some publie work, or by direct 
remuneration. In either case, corruption is at thé bottom or 

foundation of the moyement, and while men will thus sell their 

influence, the elective franchise is but a farce, and liberty is but 

a solemn mockery; for the people who thus dispose of their rights, 

are but slaves to a political demagogue, who, if he would thus 

purchase votes, would, in time, sell himself to a usurper of a 

higher grade, and become a vassal to a crowned head, if by so 

doing he could be well paid for his own, and the liberty of his 

country. These remarks are not made with reference to this case 

particularly, but the fact having occurred here gave rise to the 
general reflection. 

From the numerous nominations, together with the numerous 
letters Mr. Burnerr reeceived from the leading men in different. 
parts of the Territory, it was but a reasonable calculation on his 
part, as well as on that of his friends, that he would be elected. 
But such is the “ glorious uncertainty” of polities, as well as law; 
that he, like many others of merit, was doomed to be disappoint- 
ed, and this one added to others heretofore alluded to, induced 
him to remain silent and inactive on this score for some length of 
time. Nor would he ever again have been a candidate for any 
office in the gift of the people, if he had not literally been drag- 
ged out of his retirement by his friends. : 

The Delegate from Wisconsin had up to this time been elected 
in the odd year, so that his two years ran into two Congresses, 
and as Judge Dory was successful 1838, and the Governor and & 
majority of the Legislature being opposed to him, it was deemed" 
a favorable opportunity to get rid of him, by enacting that the' 
election of Delegate should correspond to the election of mein: 
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bers of Congress in the ‘States. This of course brought on an. 
election of Delegate in 1889. Judge Dory and Brron KirsovEgN 
were the prominent candidates, and by some means which I have 
not seen explained, Mr. Burnerr was again brought before the 
public in that connection, Ihave not been able to learn from his 
own eorrespondence, that he consented or refused to have his 
name used, in that way. The friends of:each of the prominent; 
candidates, reported that his name was used for the purpose of 
dividing the vote of their respective friends., Of this Mr. Bun*: 
NETT was not guilty, nor was he capable of such a measure. As 
it was, he received but a few scattering votes, and Judge Dorv 
was again successful, contrary to the expectations of the law-ma:- - 
kers and changers. 

In the meantime, Mr. BugNETr's practice at the ba was greatly 
enlarging, and he was preparing his farm in Grant county for the. 
reception of his family, where he intended; and, as it finally re^. 
sulted, did spend the remnant of his days on earth, and.to which. 
he moved his family in 1840, and gave it the name of “Hermitage.” : 
In the spring of 1842, Gov. Dor in organizing the militia of the 
Territory appointed Mr. Burwzrr General of the 2nd Brigade of 
the 2nd Division. ' 

In the fall of 1842, a murder was committed on Prairie du Chien, : 
for which five soldiers were arrested and indicted; for whose de- 
fence Mr. Burnerr was employed. The accused were acquitted, 
and for the want of other means to pay their counsel, they assign- 
ed over to him their pay due from the United States, for and 
during the time of their confinement, which ‘assignment was 
sanctioned by the officer commanding the company to which they. 
belonged. But the pay-master, Major SrRxET, refused to pay him, . 
or them, for thee time of their confinement, under a decision of | 
Mr. Tornton, the 2nd Controller of the Treasury, made in 1888. 
From this decision, Mr. Burnzrr appealed to the Secretary of 
War, who referred the matter to the Pay-Master General, and he. 
in turn referred it to the decision of the Controller, * that soldiers : 
confined by the civil authority for alleged criminal offences, are 
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not entitled to pay from the United Statésfor the time they are 
so confined. The fact that the men were not convicted, does not 
alter the case. The decision is based on the ground, that no ser. 
vice having been rendered the United States during-that time, 
they, like other employers, are not bound to pay for any." ` 

But Mr. ‘Burner, with his characteristic diligence as a lawyer; 
never yielding a point in which he thought he was right, until the 
last thing possible was done, appealed from this tribunal to the 
President of the United States, to whom he writes Aug. 28th; 1848, 
as follows: “I beg leave respectfully to request your examination 
of the enclosed correspondence. When the matter was submitted 
to the Hon. Secretary of War, it was expected that he would give 
it some attention, and not turn it over to the Pay-Master General. 
He had already given his orders in relation to the decision of the 
2d Controller, under which Major Streer was acting, when he 
refused to pay the men. “If I had wanted a re-iteration of-the 
order, if it could have been of the least imaginable benefit to me 
or the men for whom I have been acting, and at whose request I 
am still urging their claims for justice, to have it again promul 
gated, I should have written to the Pay-Master General direét, 
without troubling the Honorable Secretary to hand my letter 
over to him to be answered. 

* The Pay-Master General says, that ‘the decision of the 2d Cor- 
troller is based upon the ground, that no service having been 
rendered the United States during that time, they, like other em- 
ployers, are not bouid to pay for any. The same principle 
would prevent the payment of a soldier for the time he might be 
confined in the Hospital by sickness, or wounds, or while he: was 
a prisoner of war. Why are the men, in either of these cases, 
paid for the time in which they render no service? Because they 
have been prevented by circumstances to which they must sub- 
mit, and have not withheld their services voluntarily. But Mr. 
THORNTON says; ‘where the soldier is confined by the civil 
thority” (an authority to which the highest official is bound:to 
submit, no matter how unjust the confinement may be,) the mit 
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fortune fell on him, and he must bear it. Now in every imagina- 
ble case, for every day when the muster-roll does not show the 
soldier to be present, or absent on duty, no matter what accident, 
or misfortune may have interyened, the rule, with equal justice 
and reason, and as much law to suppertit, would be applied—the 
soldier must bear his misfortune. , The principle will not not bear 
extension ; it cannot be sustained by reason and analogy. , 
* The substance of the position is, that in every case, where no 
service is rendered, there can be no pay demanded, and the-Gov- 
ernment of the United States is compared to an individual. This 
rule would exclude every officer of the Government, civil and 
military, from. receiving pay when absent from the appointed 
place of his duty, or when he fails to render service. To apply 
it to the army, if an officer is absent on furlough, or imprisoned 
on either civil or criminal process, we never hear of the rule be. 
ing applied to him. Is law or reason different when applied.fnom 
what it is, when, under the same circumstances, applied to a sól- ` 
dier? Is it to be established as a permanent measure of our 
Government, that one rule of justice is to be applied to the poor 
soldier, who always needs protection, and: a different and more 
favorable one to officers who are never se necesgitóus, and who 
are always more able to protect themselves, and whose pay is of 


‘go much more consequence, so far as saving is concerned ?” 


But the appeal was of no avail until two years atter, when the 
money was paid. It appears from the papers in the case, that 
this rule of the Controller had lain dormant for ten years, on this 
frontier, and it was pot known to exist either by the Pay Master 
or officers of the army, until it appeared in this case, and.of. its 
injustice no one can reasonably doubt. As an item.of history, it 
is of little importance; but as it involves an important principle 
of law, and exhibits the glaring injustice of the Government to- 
wards the weak and helpless, it is worthy of note. 

From the organization of the Supreme Court. of the Territory, 
Mr. Bugyerr had been the a thereof, and in the winter-of 
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1848-4, the Legislature authorized the publication of the Reports 


: of cases in that Court, with the Laws of the session. This requir. 


ed the re-writing of the whole on short notice, but the work was 
accomplished in due time. But in this, as in many other cases, 
where political squabbles for the ascendency interfered with the 
proper administration of thé Government, there were two clain. 
ants of the manuscript. The Legislature had given the printing 


‘of the Laws and Reports to Mr. Groraz Hyzm, while the Secre- 


tary of the Territory, who held the “purse strings,” wished to 
givejit to Mr. W. W. Wyman. Furthermore the Legislature ‘ap: 
pointed Joan Carrin and Ben. C. Eastman, commissioners to gu. 
perintend the publication of the Laws and Reports, and fo com. 
pare the Laws in the proof-sheets with the originals in the Secre. 
tary’s Office, but there were some fears expressed that the Secre. 
tary would not grant the privilege of this comparison in his Offiee, 
which fears, I believe, were without sufficient foundation to justi 
fy them. In this state of the case, Mr. BuxxzTT was called upor 
by both claimants for his MS. Reports. But the commissioners 
being first in their call, and Mr. Buryerr believing that the wil 
of the people as expressed by their representatives, should be 
obeyed, in preference to that of a foreign Secretary, who was sent 
here by the Federal Government merely or chiefly as a fiscal agent, 
he sent the MS. to the commissioners, who caused the Reports to 
be printed according to law. 

In the year 1844, Mr. Burnerr was called upon to appear be 
fore the people of his county of Grant, as a candidate for the 
Assembly. There seems to have been strong efforts made against 
his election, on account of the independence with which he attend- 
ed upon his duties at the bar, but he succeeded by a handsome 
majority, having 1000 out of the 1500 votes cast. 

' In the winter of 1844-5, and while the Assembly was in ses- 
sion, a rumor that an Indian war had broken out, came, with a 
thousand fearful forebodings, producing intense excitementin and 
about the Capitol, At this time, the militia laws had all been 
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repealed, probably with a view to counteract the supposed infin- 
ence of Gov. Dory, and the capital he might have made by the 
organization of the militia, and the appointment of the officers 
from among his friends, the majority of the Legislature being 
opposed to Dory. At this juncture, however, a change in the 
administration of the General Government had changed Governors, 
and Gen. Doper was again at the helm of the Territory. Butthe 
law which abolished the militia service with a view to hamper 
and trammel Dory, was now, in a time of need, found to trammel 
and hamper Doves, for though great fear was excited, that plunder 
and murder would be, or were actually being committed by the 
Indians, the Governor’s hands were tied by the law, which he 
had himself approved. The representations of Indian disturban- 
ces made to the Governor, he communicated to the Assembly. 

If I have been rightly informed, the emergency of the case was 
such, as to call the two Houses together at an evening session, to 
recieve the Governor’s Message on the subject, and to devise 
ways and means for the public defence. And while one was 
looking at another, at a loss to know what to do, Mr. Burnerr 
penned and offered a bill to repeal the act by which the militia 
organization had been abolished, and to restore the former laws 
upon the subject. In offering the bill which contained only a 
few lines, he moved a suspension of the rules, so that the bill 
passed at once, and was sent. to the Council; and, by the same 
process, it was passed thére, and in about half an hour from the 
time it was first offered, the Governor had approved of it, and 
the whole militia of the Territory was organized, officers and all, 
and measures were said to be taking to call out a portion of if, to 
chastise the supposed marauders ; when a second communication 
to the Governor, showed that there was no occasion for it. The 
first report had grown out of exaggerated statements of some 
white hunters, who had come in contact with some Indians in the 
same pursuit, and,who probably took some game which-the whites 
would have been glad to have taken; and possibly some pigs had 
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been taken on the credit of the Indians, but this was never proven 
against them.* 

Mr. BunNETT was again in the Legislature in 1846, when ar- 
rangements wero made to call à Convention to form a Constitution 
for a State Government. He was also elected a Delegate to the 
Convention, which met on the 5th day of October, 1846. He was, 
however, prevented, by sickness, from reaching Madison, until 
the 14th of the month, when he took his seat in this first State 
Convention. He had been some months confined at home by 
disease, and was indeed unfit to leave home when he did. But 
feeling the high responsibilities which rested upon him, he re: 
paired to the Capital, but his stay there was destined to be short. 

On the 19th of the month, Mrs. Burnerr, who the day previous 


* By reference to the Legislative Journals, it appears that this matter happened on the last evening 
of the following session, February 3, 1846. The Governor communicated the preceedings of a meet- 
ing of the citizens of Muscoda, on the Wisconsin River, in Grant county, dated Sunday night, Feb, 1, 
1846, atating as follows: “The citizens of this prairie and surrounding country, having been for the 
last several months annoyed and harrassod by the depredations of the Winnebago Indians, and Bub- 
xiitted to their bullylng and ingults, have at length boen forced to the dernier rosort—to take up arms 
for our protection, This evening & skirmish took placo between the Indians and the citizens, in which 
four of the former were severely, if not mortally, wounded ; and from the known character of the In- 
dians, we may naturally expect more serious consequences to ensue, A true and correct statement o! 
the Qcburreneos of the day, ig substantially as follows: A number of the Indians eame down the north 
aide of the Wisconsin River to Capt. Surru'’s, and stole his canoe. He discovered them, and called te 
them to bring it back, which they refused todo, The Captain, with several ofher men, came over to 
this shore, found the Indians who took his boat, and chastised ono or two of them with a stick, and in 
the melee, one of his men was severely hurt with a club, 1n the hands of one of the Indians, The In. 
dians then ran, and the citizéns, a number of whom had by this time collected, followed them a little 
way and returned, Ina short time the Indians came back, ale®, All the citizons having by this time 
assembled, Capt. Jaws B. Estas and Boots advanced towards them, unarmed, and in a peaceable man: 
ner, making friendly manifestations—all of which time the Indians threatened, by drawing their knives, 
throwing off their blankets, waving their guns in the air, and pointing them toward the whites. Fiad- 
ing 1b impossible to pacify or appease them, they separated, and in a moment they fired upon the ati- 
zeng—the next minute their fire was returned, and four of them fell.” They then add, that tho Indias 
have sent their runners to collect thelr scattered bands, and the whites have sent for ald; that they 
want the Governor's assistance, and are determined to kill or drive evtry Indian on the Wisconsia, 
over the Mississipp ; have upwards of forty men under arms, and have chosen JAMES B Estes js 
Captain, * 

Gov. Dopax recommended the adoption of a memonal to the Setretary of War, asking for a cory of 
dragoons to protect the frontier settlements. ‘In the course of half an hour,” says the Madison Arges 
of that period, ** resolutions were adopted to that effect, and the militla law of the Territory revived 3 pi 
and on the adjournment of the Legislature, the Governor: set qué immediately for the scono of disturb- 
ance, but the excitement had died away, and no more trouble was apprehended. LC. D. 
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had returned from the funeral of her mother, was taken with the 
typhoid fever, then prevalent in the country. in a few days, 
her danger was such, that his presence was deemed essential, 
and a messenger was sent with his own team for him. On the 
night of the 25th, after the fatigues of the day, he left Madisom 
ina wagon for home, eighty-five miles distant, and reached home, 
before he slept, the night following. This fatigue and exposure, 
together with his anxiety of mind, caused a relapse of his disease, 
and he was at once confined to his bed; and besides his wife, his 
mother, who a few months previously had come to spend her de- 
 elining days with him, also lay under the same roof, and under 
the influence and effects of the same disease, and all three within: 
hearing of each other. 

On the 1st day of November, 1846, his mother departed this. 
. life in peace, but neither Mr, nor Mrs. Burnerr could follow her 
to the grave. On the Sth of the same month, Mr. Burners 
 breathed his last, and in about three hours afterwards his wife 
. followed him into the spirit-world. The house, at this time, was 
` emphatically the house of mourning. Mrs. BuzxzrT's father, twe 
- brothers, sister, and several other relations were present, but Mr. 
Burnett had no relative present, other than those already mem- 
tioned, of his wife's. But such was the deep hold he had upon 
the affections of his neighbors, that no care or pains were spared: 
for his comfort, and that of his afflicted family. The house was 
literally thronged both day and night, not merely by spectators, 


but by those who sympathized with the afflicted, and came te. - 


administer relief, , 

The news of this double death, spread with the velocity of the 
wind; and on the 7th, a large concourse of people assembled te 
convey the deceased couple to their single grave. Mr. BuzwETE 
had selected a spot in a beautiful grove, at the head of his gar- 


den, for his family cemetery, where he had already buried a little. > 


son, who was killed by the kick of a horse, and where his mother 
but five days before had been interred; and there his masonie 


brethren, his family connections, and a large concourse of friends, 
41 
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consigned his remains and those of his companion to one common 
grave. Language can never depict the intense state of feeling - 
that pervaded the whole community. The mail conveyed the sad 
intelligence to the Convention. 

On the 10th of November, Hon. J. Arren BABBER, to whom 
the sad intelligence was sent, rose in the Convention, and made 


the following announcement: “Died at his residence at the 


Hermitage, Nov. 5th, 1846, Tmowas P. Burwerr, aged forty-six 
years and two months. Also, the same day, Lvo14 M. Burners, 
his wife, aged twenty-nine years and seven months. Also at the 
same place, on the 1st inst., Mrs. Jupitru Burnzrr, mother of Mr. 
BuzwErT, aged seventy-three years.” Mr. Banner then offered 
the following resolutions, which were unanimously adopted : 

“ Resolved, That this Convention has heard the announcement 
of the appalling intelligence of the death, by a malignant fever, 
during the same day, of the Hon. Tuomas P. Buryers, one of its 
members from the county of Grant, and his wife, and also of his 
mother, with feelings of the most poignant g grief and heart-rend- 
ing sorrow. 

Resolved, That in the death of the Hon. Taos. P. BugxxrT, this 
Convention has lost one of its most talented, intelligent and use- 
ful members; community one of its most valuable citizens, and 
brightest ornaments; his immediate circle of acquaintance an 
ardent friend, and his family and kindred have sustained a loss, 
for which, the expression of our deepest and warmest sympathies, 
can afford but a slight consolation. 

« Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect for the deceased, 
the members of this Convention will wear crape on the left arm 
for thirty days. 

“ Resolved, as a further testimony of respect for the deceased, 
That this Convention will adjourn over the morrow. 

« Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be signed by the 
President and Secretary, and transmitted to the relatives of the 
deceased.” 

On the morrow after these proceedings, the Convention, with 
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many citizens of Madison, and of the Territory Hig at thef'ginos, l 

met in the Oapitol, when a suitable funeral discourse was delivered - 
by Rev. Mr. McHven, the Chaplain. This was probably one of 
the most, if not the most, solemnly impressive scenes ever wit- 
neased in that place. The death of Axxorr, who fell in the Coun- 
cil Chamber by the hand of Vineyarp, probably produced more 
excitement, but it was of a different kind; it was produced by : 
man acting upon his fellow man. But this was caused by the act 
of God, to whom all bowed in humble submission, and. not with 
feelings of revenge or retaliation. 

At the next meeting of the District Court at. Mineral Poiüt, 
the absence of Mr. Burwerr, for the first time since that place 
had become a county seat, produced a most solemn impression on 
the minds of the Court, the bar, officers and citizens, and a pub- 
lic meeting was held; an address suited to the occasion was 
delivered by Mr. Jackson, afterwards Judge Jacxson, and rego- 
lutions, similar to those of the Convention, were adopted. ` 

Mr. Borner left one daughter six years of age, and one son 
not quite two years of age, with sufficient means for their support 
and education, and to make a respectable. beginning in the world, 
if spared to reach their majority, which is most ardently desired. 

It will be expected, that in a memoir of so distinguished an 
individual, something will be said of his character. But from 
the relation which I sustained to him, it will at once be seen, that ` 
a delicacy reste upon me, which forbids any attempt at eulogy or 
panegyric upon him from my pen. I may, however, be permit- 
ted to give the naked facts, and leave the reader to enlarge accor- 
ding to his own ideas of propriety. 

In person, Mr. Burwerr was below the ordinary size, being about 
five feet, eight inches in hight, rather slim built, and weighed 
about one hundred and thirty pounds. His education was not of 
the profound and extended character of some, being principally 
self-acquired; but being a diligent student, he wassecond to but 
few of his profession in legal Jore, or in general historical and 
political knowledge, and knowing that if his aspirations in the 
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world were ever attained, it must be by his own industry and 
application, he spared no pains in acquiring all useful knowledge 
for his profession. His address was of the most pleasing and popu- 
lar character, At the bar, to the court and jury, as well as in hig 
social intercourse, he was courteous and affable, and seldom gave 
offence to hisopponents. One strong and prominent trait of his 
character, was, the sympathy of his nature. He so fully entered 
into the feelings and wishes of his clients, that even in doubtful 
cages, he felt that he was right; yet his courtesy never allowed him, 
in arguing a case, to affirm things to be true, of which he had no 
knowledge. That which rested on opinion, he gave as opinion; 
and after stating his reasons for so thinking, left it to the court or 
jury, whichever he was addressing, to decide from their own con- 
victions of right. 

In his pecuniary matters, he was industrious in accumulating, 
and economical in all his habits. He had an eye to competent re- 
tirement; and to this end, selected one of the most lovely spots 
on the Military Road from Prairie da Ohien to Fort Winnebago, 
now Portage City, it being on a high ridge, where timber and 
prairie lands were in close connection. And having a taste for 
agsiculture and horticulture, he devoted his leisure time to their 
superintendence. He built a double log cabin in which to live, 
till his means would allow him to build a better; and at the time 
of his death, had his drafts made, and was about to close his con- 
tracts for the erection of a spacious stone mansíun ; but this was 
not accomplished. His orchard, garden, and lawns, were arranged 
with great taste and beauty. The trees and shrubs were pruned 
with care; his stocks of cattle and horses were of the improved 
breeds of the day; and the newest and best agricultural imple- 
ments were in use on his farm. 

Like too many, his worldly cares and aspirations had engrossed 
the most of his attention, to the exclusion of the duties of practi- 
cal piety. He was a firm believer in revealed religion, recog- 
nized and acknowledged his obligations to practice its duties, and 
like most others, intended to do so before he died. His wife being 
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a professor, he often accompanied her to the house of worship, 
and always furnished her with the means, besides his own contri- 
butions, for the support of the Gospel. And often when in places 
of worship, or in company with the religious, the sympathies of 
“his nature would yield to the moral influences with which he was 
surrounded. But this same sympathy of nature led him to assim- 
ilate with other and different influences when surrounded by them. 
‘Owing to this, as he associated with men of the world, he fell 
into their habits, so far as they were deemed consistent with the 
character of a gentleman; ‘and, it is to be regretted, that some 
things are not deemed inconsistent with that character, that are 
very much so with Christianity, and which no gentleman would. 
like to meet unpardoned at the bar of God. Overthese, we throw 
the vail of charity and forgetfulness. 

After Mr. Burnerr’s return from the State ossention to his 
sick family, and a relapse of his own complaint had lain him up- 
on his sick and dying bed, the associations around him were eal- 
culated to awaken the most serious reflections as to his fature 
State, and the necessary preparation to meet it. There lay his 
dying mother, and dying wife, from both of whom he had re- 
ceived religious instruction. My own relation to him, as well as 
my profession, both required and justified, now that I saw the 
hand of death upon him, to present more fully to his eonsideration 
than I had done before, the importance of obtaining forgiveness 
from God, before he appeared at his bar to answer for the deeds 
done in the body. He saw and felt the impropriety of deferring 
such important concerns to so late an hour, but devoted his few 
remaining hours to prayer, and to seeking mercy-and forgiveness 
from the hand of that God against whom he had sinned, bafore 
he should be ushered into his presence, and receive hig final doom. 
And it was, and still is, a source of comfort to his friends, to 
know, that he expressed confidence in the hope of forgiveness 
here, and a blessed immortality hereafter,* 


* In commemoration of his Mr. BURNETT'S memory and services, the Legislature at its session ef 
1856, named a new county after him, situated in the north-western part of the State. ` L. 0, D. 
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PIONEER LIFE IN WISCONSIN. 2 


* BY OOL. DANIEL M. PARKISON, OF LA FAYETTE COUNTY, WISOONSIN, 


In compliance with the request of the Stars HISTORICAL Soommy, | 
for my reminiscences of pioneer life, together with my recollec | 
tions of the Winnebago and Black Hawk Indian Wars, I herewith © | 
communicate an imperfect and eoncise jo sketch for the use of the 
Society. 

- I was born in Carter county, East Tennessee, August 1st, 1790. 

'! My parents were natives of Shenandoah county, in the Valley of 
Virginia, and my father, Purger Parxison, served under. Col. 
Dant Morean in the Revolutionary war, and on one occasion 
was wounded; and about the close of that contest, he removed 
to East Tennessee, where he took an active part in all public mat 
: ters pertaining to that pioneer era in Tennessee settlement, He 
served under Col. Jom '"Trerow as a captain, in 17 88, in a sort of 
- civil strife then raging” anjong the East Tennesseeans, growing out 
of a conflict of jurisdiction i in consequence of the short-lived re- 
-public of Franklin, organized under the leadership of, Col. Joun 
Sevier. It was mainly a war of words, though ; some blood, was 

"shed before its termination. My father died in Carter county, in 
March, 1792. 

After residing a while in White county, Tennessee, I migrated 
in May, 1817, to the’ southern part of the then Territory of Ili- 
nois, and settled in Madison county, twenty- five miles east. of Bt. 
Louis, which town then contained about five thousand inhbitants 
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"The surrounding country, however, was quite sparsely settled, and 
' destitute of any energy or entérprise among the people; their 
“ labors and attention being chiefly confined to the hunting of game, 
which then abounded, and tilling asmall patch of corn for bread, 
relying on game for the remaining supplies of the table. The 
inhabitants were of the most generous and hospitable character, 
and were principally from the southern States; harmony and the 
utmost good feeling prevailed throughout the country. 

In 1819, I removed to what afterwards became Sangamon 
county, which was then an entire wilderness, there being’ then 
but six families, including: my own, within eighty miles; and for 
that distance, the inhabitants were, for several years, compelled 
to go for their supplies of merchandize, as well.as the transaction. 
of all matters of a political or public character. But notwith- 
standing their isolated position, and in the midst of numerous 
. Indian tribes, their prosperity was rapid, This portion of country 
was then a frontier on the north and west; and, like southern 
Titinois, was settled by emigrants chiefly from the southern States, 
possessing enlarged views of generosity, hospitality, and confi- 
dence in, their fellow men. When a new-comer arrived in the 
country, the settlers, without distinction or ceremony, went at 
once to pay him a visit, whom they usnally found in a tent or 
camp. The warmest sentiments of friendship and good-willwere 
interchanged, the old settlers assuring their new neighbor, that 
every thing they possessed, in the way of toole, teams, wagons, 
provisions, and their own personal Services, were entirely at his 
command. Hence, in a few days, all hands, as the phrase-then 
was, turned out, and built the, new-comer, a house, cut, and, gplit 
_his rails, hauled them out, put them up in fence around the land 
“he wished to cultivate, and then his land was broken up for him 
ready for the seed. Thus, in the space of a few days, the-new 
comer was in a comfortable condition, well acquainted, and 
upon the best terms of friendship, with the whole neighborhood. 
And to conclude these friendly attentions to the new-comer, a 
most joyous and convivial occasion was enjoyed, when the 
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` younger portion of the company would trip the light, fantastic toe, 
over some rough puncheon floor. Thus would be formed the most 
warm and enduring friendships—such as no ordinary circumstan- 
ces could disturb. 

Among the settlers, the utmost confidence was reposed in the 
honor and integrity of each other; consequently all business was 
'done upon the confidence principle. Notes, receipts, mortgages, 
«or bonds, were scarcely ever given in those days; and afterwards, 
when the Yankees, as we called them, came among us, and sought 
to introduee their system of accounts, written notes and obliga. 
tions, we looked upon them with great suspicion and distrust, and 
vegarded their mode of doing business as a great and unwarrant. 

able innovation upon our established usages. We looked upon 
them as a selfish, small-dealing, and narrow-contracted’ people, 
and, consequently all intercourse with them, was at first, as much 
avoided as possible. After a few years, however, these prejudices 
in some degree wore off, and a general good feeling prevailed, 
T must here remark, in justice to the Yankee or Eastern charac- 
ter, that I have found among them, as warm hearts, as firm, er 
during friends, and formed as ardent attachments, as among any 
ether people. Some of my most devoted and highly esteemed 
friends are among this class. 

I heard the first sermon preached in Sangamon county ; it wa 
in 1819, and by Rev. Rivers Cormuor, of the Methodist denom- 
ination. The first funeral sermon was preached at my house, in 
consequence of the death of a daughter and son of mine. I was 
the first Justice of the Peace in the Sangamon country, and had 
many an amusing scene in dispensing justice among the honest 
and illiterate members of the community, and in solemnizing the 
rites of matrimony between the loving swains and impatient dam- 
sels of the country ; and occasionally between those who were 
quite stricken in years, for this feeling was by no means confined 
to the young. 

In the year 1822, considerable excitement was created in rela- 
tion to the lead mines near Galena, and a number of persons went 
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there from Sangamon county, among whom was Col. I 
Briomam, now of Blue Mounds, Dane county, Wis. In 1826, the 
excitement and interest relative to the Lead Mine country became 
considerably.increased; and in 1897, it became intense, equalling 
almost anything pertainnig to the Oalifornia gold fever. People 
from almost all portions of the Union inconsiderately rushed to 
the Mining Region. 

With Col. Wm. S. HAwirros, James D. Beente, and two others, 
I arrived at Galena on the 4th of July, 1827; and on the same 
day, arrived also a boat from St. Peters, which had been attacked 
by the Indians, a short distance above Prairie du Ohien, bringing 
on board one man killed and two men wounded. In the encoun- 
ter with the Indians, they killed two of them, ‘he Indians who 
made this attack upon the boat, were those under the command of 
Rep Brn, one of the war chiefs of the Winnebagoes.* 

Upon the reception of the alarming intelligence of the attack 
on this boat, and also upon some of the inhabitants near Prairie du - 
Chien, and the reports being spread over the country, a scene of — 
the most alarming and disorderly confusion ensued—alarm and 
consternation were depicted in every countenancé—thousands 
flocking to Galena for safety, when in fact it was thé most exposed 
and unsafe place in the whole country. All were without arms, 
order or control The roads were lined in all directions with 
frantie and fleeing men, women and children, expecting every 
moment to be overtaken, tomahawked and sealped by the Indians. 
It was said, and I presume with truth, that the encampment of 
fugitives, at the head of Apple River, on the first night of the 
alarm, was four mules in extent, and numbered three thousand 
persons, 

In this stato of alarm, confusion and disorder, it was extremely 
difficult to do any thing; almost every man’s object was to leave 


* From Judge Lookwoop's Narrative, pages 161, 162 of this volume, ıt appears that Rep BED was 
doing mischief at Prairie du Chien, when the boat was attacked the same day, near the mouth of Bad 
Ax River, some forty-five miles above Prairie du Ohien. He could not, therefore, have taken any por- 
sonal part in‘ the boat attack, L. Ò. D. 
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_, the conntry, if possible. At length a company of riflémen was 
raised at Galena, upon the requisition of Gov. Cass ‘of Michigan, 
who arrived there on, the second. day after the alarm: Thig com. 


„~: pany was commanded by Anwer Frenos, of: Vandalia, Ilinois, as 


_ Captain, and one Surrg and Wm. B, Hammon as Lieutenants; and 
wasimmediately put in motion for Prairie du: Chien, by embarking 
on board the keel-boat Maid of Fevre River.’’ On our way up 
the river, I acted as Sergeant of the company, and we made seve- 
ral reconnoitering expeditions into the woods near the river, where 


/.' Indian encampments were indicated by the rising of smoke: In 


these reconnoiasances we run the hazard of some danger, but 
fortunately all the Indians that we met were friendly disposed, 
and did not in the least sympathize with those who had made hos- 
tile demonstrations. 

When we arrived at Prairie du Chien we took possession of the 
barracks, under the prior orders of Gov. Oass, and remained 
there for several days until we gave way.to Ool. SNgLLING’S troops 
who arrived from Fort Snelling. While we remained there, & ios 
serious difficulty occurred between Col. Syurzime, of the regular 
army, and Capt. Fruns and Lieut. Santa of our volunteers, which 
eventuated in Lieut. Sumra sending. Col. Smxrriwe a challenge, 
and Capt. Feros insisted upon doing go likewise, but Col. Haw 
won and I at length dissuaded him from it. Ool. Sxznrme de 
clined accepting Lient. Swrrg's challenge, and immediately- sent 
a corporal with a file of men, to arrest Mr. Scorr, the bearer of 
SxirB's communication. The volunteers refused to surrender 
Scorr into the hands of the guard; but Ool. Harrow wrote à 
note to Col. Swerve, stating, in effect, that Soorr should imme- 
diately appear before him. Accordingly Col. Hawrrrow: and I 
conducted Mr. Scorr into the presence of Col. Snerre, who in- 
terrogated him as to his knowledge of the contents of ‘Lieut. 
Swrrg's communication; and upon Mr. Soorr’s assuring the Colo- 

nel that he was entirely ignorant of the subject-matter, hà wae 
dismissed. 

Co}. SxELLING then addressed the volunteérs in ‘a pacific “and 
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conciliatory manner, which seemed to dispose of the matter ami- 
cably.; but the Qolonel, nevertheless; refused to furnish us with 
any.means of support, or any mode of éonveyancé back to Galena— 


, a8 the boat in which we came; returned there immediately after 


ue 


our arrival.. But for the noble generosity of Mr. Lockwoop, who 
kindly furnished us with a boat and provisions, we would have 
been compelled to have made our way back to Galena on foot, or as 
best we could, without provisions. During our entire stay at the 
garrison, we received the kindest treatment and most liberal hos- 
pitality at the hands of Mr. Locxrwoop. At the time of our arrival 
at Prairie du Chien, the citizens had in their custody as hostages 
for the good conduct of ther nation, tliree Indians, one of whom 


-was. the well-known Chief Day-rau-ray. He disclaimed on the 


part of his nation as & whole, any intention to engage in hostili- 
ties with the whites; he was, however, retained some time as a 
hostage before being released. 

During our absence, another volunteer company was raised, 
commanded by Gen. Dovas, who was constantly in the field with 
hig mounted:force, keeping in check the approach of the enemy. 
Durg his rangings, he took young Wnv-nu sutox,* son of the 
chief ‘Win-ne-saicx, who was detained as a hostage for some time. 


. No farther disturbances of a serious character took place that 


season; and. in thè succeeding autumn, Gens. ÁrxrwsoN and 


Donen: held a council or treaty with the Winnebagoes. After 
— this,.we had no’more Indian troubles till 1832. 


ANotwithstanding the country wasin a great measure abandoned 
in the summer of 1827, during the Indian alarms and disturbances, 
yet-in the fall it began to fill up again, and in the spring of 1828, 
the flow of immigration here wab almost inconceivable. Mining 


-and smelting were engaged in, upon quite an extensive scale; 
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* Horace Suman, & pioneer, who resided near Galena in 182%, states in conversation, that WIN-NE- 


' FHIOE, was brought to Galena in charge of Jussp W.SHDLI, and about four others, and, was taken to 


Dr. Morg s, whose wife was a Winnebago woman, ‘and was detained about two weeks, when the alarm 
mubslding, le was pscorted by a party some Gistange towards the Indian country, being afraid to venture 
among the whites alone, and then set at liberty. „He still lives, west of the Mississippi! in Minnesota, 
the head chief of the Winnebagoes , . L. Q. D. 
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many made fortunes, and many lostthem. The country presented 
a hurly-burly business aspect. The inhabitants were a heteroge- 
neous mass, thrown together from all parts, and in all shapes and 
conditions; bat the whole were characterized by some leading or 
general features. Honesty, hospitality, generosity and kindness 
were predominent characteristics of the entire community, al- 
though in some, they might have been alloyed with indolence and 
recklessness to some extent. 

I removed my family to the mines in the fall of 1827, ahd set. 
tled at New Diggings, now in La Fayette county. So intent were 
the new-comers on making money by mining, that they could not 
take time to erect for themselves and families even a comfortable 
dwelling place. Instead of houses, they usually lived in dens or 
caves; a large hole or excavation being made in the side of a 
hill or bluff, the top being covered over with poles, grass and 
sods. A level way from the edge of the hole at the bottom was 
dug out, some ten or twelve feet; and this gang-way being closed 
up on either side, was covered over on top, thus forming a shel- 
tered entrance to the “dug-out,” as such places were usually called. 
In these holes or dug-outs, families lived in apparent comfort and 
the most perfect satisfaction for years, bouyed up by the constant 
expectation of soon striking a 5g lead. To these miserable places 
of abode, men were compelled to carry upon their backs every 
thing they and their families required for food and fuel. The 
miners all lived in similar or worse places, or encamped upon the 
open ground. 

What was then called prospecting, was the general business of 
the country. This consisted in digging “ sxccor-holes,” im all 
imaginable shapes and depths, and in all manner of places. 

"When a Zead was struck, then all would flock to that vicinity to 
mine; and hence, in the course of a few years, mining was con- 

centrated, in some considerable degree, in certain localities, meh 
as New Diggings, Hard Scrabble, Coon Branch, Fair Play, Platte- 
ville, Mineral Point, Dodgeville, Blue Mounds, &c., places still 
of considerable note. During these few early years, the mines 
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were worked chiefly by men from the Southern and Western 

| States, who possessed and practised many of the noblest. traits of, 
ourrace. Asan illustration of their innate integrity of character, 
itis perhaps only necessary to state, that locks and keys were 
unknown in the country ; and all places of abode were always 
eft unfastened, and open to the reception of all, who received a 
cordial welcome, and a free invitation to partake of every hospi- 
tality the dug-out or shaüty afforded. Upon the return of the 
one minor to his “hole in the ground,” after'a hard day's work, 
e would frequently be cheered with the sight of some weary . 
rospecter, who had, in his absenge, there taken up his lodgings 
or the night. Having passed a pleasant night, they would sepa- 
ate in the morning, perhaps never to meet again. Mining tools, 
nd every thing of this description, were left out, and nothing 
ver stolen or disturbed. 5 

Debts were contracted without reserve, at the first interview 
ith a new comer, and he seldom aver failed to meet his promises 
f payment. "The mode ,of doing business was something like 
is: A young man would enter a store, or go to a smelter, who 
sually kept miners’ supplies, and would say: “Sir, I have just 
rrived in the mines, am out of money, and wish to go to mining ; 
you will let me have some tools and provisions, I will pay you 
s soon as I strike mineral, which I hope will be in a few days, or 
eeks at the most,” The'prompt had friendly reply would be— 
Yes, Sir, you can have them ;" and the pay, sooner or later, was 
Imost sure to come. ` This custom was so universally prevalent, 
nd men were so prompt to pay their debts, that I have often 
eard business men of that day declare, that they never knew 
ebts so promptly paid, even in States where they had stringent. 
aws to enforce their collection. 

I did not remain long at New Diggings, but soon moved out to 
ecatonica, and kept a tavern, which was, for a considerable 
ime, the only house between Gratiot’s and the Blue Mounds. I 
as myself strongly impressed with the idea that no collection 
awe were preferable; travellers would often make bills with me 
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without the present means of paying them, but almost invariably.” ^^ 


payment would some time or other be made. , While living here, 


I had no neighbors nearer than twelve miles, except a family ofe 


Oneida Indians from the State of New York, the head. of which 


afterwards served in Gen. Dopax's squadron during the Black: 


Hawk war. 


Removing, in 1829, to Mineral Point, I opened the first tavern: 


ever kept in the place Mineral Point was.then the great center 
of attraction to all miners; some of the largest.Jeads were there 
struck and extensively worked, and quite a number of mining 
and smelting establishments erected there and in that vicinity. 
Many merchanis came and settled there, among whom were 
Messrs. Wrient and Gurarp, Morris, Anstey, and others’; and 
among the principal smelters were Capt. James: H. GENTEY, 


Ronsardo H. Kirxpatriox, and Ropert O, Hoarp, all three of: 
whom served as officers in the Black Hawk war. Business.was . 


of the most animated character. The town. grew up with great 


rapidity, and every thing wore the most pleasing and enconraging - 


aspect. The anniversary of American Independence was this 
year celebrated at Mineral Point with great pomp and ceremony, 
under the direction of Gen. Hunzy Doper, of Dodgeville, as 
President, Warriaw HEMPSTEAD, of Galena, Vice President, Jonw 
©. Scorr, Marshal, and Dr. Snyper, Orator of the day. I pre- 
pared the dinner, and at night a dance came off at my house. 
There were at least a thousand persons in attendance; the oration: 


and ceremonies were as fine, as well timed, and all as happily ^ 


adapted to the occasion, as any I have since witnessed in this 
country. l 


After this apparent prosperity, business very much declined, -; 
and in the fall and winter ensuing, the inhabitants experienced : 


‘the severest times that they ever had in the country, Lead and. 


mineral fell in value from a good. price, to almost nothing—. - 


lead deprecigting to one dollar or one dollar and a quarter per 


hundred, and mineral only brought no more than four dollars per ~ 


thousand, and often but three. And not only was our great and 
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exclusive product:so depressed, butprovisions rose tò á very high . 
price. Flour commanded from ‘fifteen. to: eighteer ^dollárs per `` 


barrel, pork. thirty: ddllára per-bartel; coffee fifty certs and sugar ` 


twenty-five cents. per pound. - At these ruinous prieos for lead 


and mineral, and high prices for provisions, it required s desperate 


effort on:the part of the. miner to Sdcure even a scanty living. Jt 


took from four to five thousand.ponnds.of mineral to’ pay, for vie | 


barrel of flour;.I gave four thousand pounds for & barrel. Th 
consequence of the great depression of the times, many‘ persons 
became discouraged and left the country, many hore gave up 
business; and; the country at that period, and during the years 
1830 and 1831, presented: a. most-gloomy and unpromising appear- 
ance, and was, in fact, any Hung but mee to inhabitants or 
strangers.  - ah j^ 


uncertain. and precarious fortune of mining us a '1hédns of liveli- 


the laws.and regulations governing the:mines. Butin the spring 
of 1832, however, the. Superintendent of the mining country, 
seeing the, absolute: necessity of the thing, signified tc the inhabi- 
dante, that.he would not take any measures to prevent them from 
cultivating, the soil; but-eould-not,under his instructions from 
fe General Government, give them any special permission to do 
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|[ions, to proéure a permit even to mine. ‘The regulations gov- 
vere sometimes rigidly enforced, sending officers with instruc- 


hf this kind, L believe, oecurred, in- which’ Gen. Dopaz was the 
person soughtto beremoved. He was then mining at Dodgeville, 
[t region to which the Indian title had not been fully extinguished. 
slhis was in. the year 1828; but. ‘these instances were, however, 
: quite rare... 

| In consequences. of the inhabitants being partially permitted to 
Pultivate the soil, there was an evident appearance of increasing 


Wo. Up to this time, it was necessary, under the ‘mining 'régula- ' 


‘pring the mines, were of the most rigid character, and they ` 


- 


During all this time, the M were conipelled to pursué the 7 


hood, the cultivation of the soil being expressly prohibited by” ; 


[lions to remove persons from” certain localities. An instance ` 
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qnickly put in astate of defence, by the erection off stockade at 
the, most prominent points—such. ks the Bhae Moutids,*,. Dodge's]; 
Mineral Point, Fort Défignce (now. my place}; Fort Hamilton: 
(now Wiota),: Mus White. Oak pe ee ‘Diamond: 
Groves and othefs.,- . — ET e utu 
These. places: of roS for the families of " settlers being: com, 
pleted, three additional mounted companies were organized:in thé, 
Mining: District, commanded respectively by Capt: Jomwt TE: 
Rovungrer, of Platteville, Capt. Onar, of White Oak Sprig; 
and, Capt..Bzon Gratiot, of Gratiot’s Grovey.s brother of Gob! 
Gratiot, Agent of the Winnebagoes. “Some changes afterwards! 
took place in thé commands.: During the organization dtd equip 
merit: of these companies, Col: Doper; Col.'Granior, and others: 
proceeded to the Four Lakes (now Madison), F for the pürpose/of 
holding. a councik.with the. Winnebagoes; whose friendship’ land: 
good faithstowards the whites, were very-muich'doubted. “Buti mn 
this conheil, they'gave every assurance, so:fairis kind Avords anë 
fair;promises could.go, of maintaining. their friendship ' and £n 
lne ios f em oe eren nra s iH 
Upon Col. Dopaz's return he was joined by the othernewly raised! 
companies, .and-all were itimediately put ih motion forthe Blue 
Mound Fort, upon :which;-it-was apprehended by Capt. Jony 
Surman, who commanded. there, -that thé: Indians desighed 
making an: attack. When within about thwee miles of that fort 
Col. Doper wasmet by an express. conveying the pleasing ‘intel: 
ligence of the,fdelivery of the two Misses Haz; whio‘had been 
made prisoners: at:the massacre on Indian’ Creek, near Ottawa; 
for whose ransom.Gen. Amtrssox had offered the generous rewatd. 
rad a NN 

* Too va was commenced on ihe 10th of May—vida. BEOUQHARD' S Narrative i in SMITH'S M'iseonsina y 


f Gen} SurTH klatek, that this conference was held on the 25th, of May, “atthe bead of the Four 
Lakes,” Which was probably at Waris Rowan’s ‘old trading establishment, some mx miles a little 
north of weit of Madigon, & short: distanca below tho’ mouth ,Uf Pe-e-na; ‘or Pheasait Breach ; and 
where i in the times of 1887, a paper “ City” was attempted tq be manufactured Capts., GEFTRY, and 


Raonrrks, viti nfty mounted volunteers, accompanied Cols. Dobes and [e L. C. D. 
TET ut 
66, Dobak’s talk" to the Wihnebagees, on this c oognaton, iiny be foim Y in sores Visconi 1 


16,417, "E oe 


* 
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of, two: thousand ‘dollars. ‘The captives were ‘bronght, into that. 
ort * by, a hand of , Winnebagoes, headed by, the chief Wans 

row, | or The. Blind, as he was usually called, who had | got them, 
from the Sauke for that purpose. 

, After, the. matter of the captive girls was arranged and both 
whites and Indians had taken up their quarters for the hight, a, 
scene of jome, alarm and confusion took place, The Wurtz Crow. 
had, fold Capt. Bron GRATIOT, that he was. friendly towards him, 
ag hig brother was the Winnebago Indian Agent; that he did not, 
wish to seq him kiled, and that he had better leave Col. Doner, 
and £0. home; that the Sauks and Foxes would kill all the whites 
that the whites could not fight, ag they were a soft-shelled 
breed zy that, when the spear was put to, them they would quack, 
like ducks, as asthe whites. had done at Stillman's. Defeat; and, 
he progeeded to, mimic out,.in full Indian etyle, the spearing: 
and scalping in the Stillman affair ; and that all the whites who, 
persisted in marching. against the. Indians, might expect to be. 
served i in the same manner. Besides this conversation, the Indis 
als acted and conducted themselves in many respects very suspi., 
ciongly, £ 89 much so as to greatly alarm Capt. GRATIOT, 3nd others,: 
who: gonfidently believed that the Indians, meditated an attack i in 
the night with a lar 'ge force, " F 

Upon this information being conveyed by Capt, Gaio to Col, 
Dopag, who had retired for the night, he instantly jumped up, 
and. said, "with. great emphasis—' Be not alarmed, Sir; let them. 
come j we will show them, Sir, that we are not of the soft-shelled: 
li y and immediately went outs pnd. took the Wae Crow. 

d,a pu others into custody, and ext morning marched the, 
Vale body, off to Col, James Monrisow’s farm, where he held a 
conneil with them i in the presence of Col. GBATIOT, their Agent. 
But guch was, Ool. Dopar’ s.suspicions. of them, from, this conduct, 
that, he. retained one or two of their principal chiefs ag hostages: 
for. the good behavior of the nation ; a oe I think, fully jus- 
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* On the 3rd of June, haying been taken on the 21st of May preceding. L. 0. D. 
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tifiable from all the attendant circumstances,jthough some have 

professed to think differently. These particulars abont the Warre 

Crow; I give on the statements of my son Perser PABRKISON, Jr.a 
who was with the troops at the Blue Mounds and Morrison’s at 

the time. 

From Mozrgison’s place, Col. Dopaz proceeded to Gratiot’s 
Grove, halting a while at Fort Defiance. The second day after 
this, which was early in June, information was received by Col. 
: Donem while at Gratiots Grove, that a man had been killed near 
the Blue Mound Fort. Being on his route south, Col. Donax 
dispatched a messenger ‘with instruetions to Fort Defiance and 
Mineral Point,to raise what force could be mounted, and pro- 
ceed to the scence of the murdered man. Just at that time, a 
number of French ponies had been brought down from Prairie 
du Chien for the use of the inhabitants of the Mining District. 
These ponies were immediately mounted by a company formed 
of about thirty men, among whom I was one. When we arrived 
at the Mounds, we found that the man, whose name was WirLIiAM 
Aunnzy," was just buried. We remained there oue day recon- 
noitering the country, but could discover no,traces of Indians ; 
but we were confident at the time, that Avszzv was killed by the 
Winnebagoes. The company, which was commanded by Capt. 
Joun F. O'Nur, of Mineral Point, returned by way of Fretwell’s 
Diggings to Fort Defiance. 

About this time, the people of Fort Defiance and Mineral Point 
became very much alarmed, in consequence of Capt. Jawxs B. 
Estes coming under whip and spur, at the best speed of his horse, 
announcing successively at Fort Defiance and Mineral Point, that 
he had seen a large body of Indians about seven miles below Fort 
Defiance, making their way towards that fort; adding at Mineral 
Point, that he had no doubt but that Fort Defiance was then in 
possession of the Indians. In reading over Capt. Estes’ narrative 
in Gen. Barrre's History, I was not a little surprised that he had 


* AUBREY was killed on the 6th of June. 
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made no mention of this circumstance ; he may, however, have 
concluded that he was mistaken, aa I believe he was. 
` Immediately upon Capt. Esrzs announcing this intelligence, 


' Capt. Hoarn, who commanded at Fort Defiance, ordered me with 


three others, Lieut. M. G. Frrog, Jonn Ray, and Rzasm Hatt, to 
make a reconnoissance and ascertain the facts. We didso, but 
could find no Indians, or signs of any. The fort was not attacked, 

and the inhabitants of Mineral Point learning this fact, ‘resumed 
their usual quiet and confidence. These false alarms were not 
uncommon in these critical times. Many men seemed to possess 
eyes of a powerfully magnifying character, torturing every thing 
seen into an Indian, and thus many a well run race has been made 


when there were no Indians probably within many miles, and noth- 


ing to justify the flight more than a tree, stump, or clump of 
weeds, But notwithstanding there were a few of these flighty 
gentlemen, the most of the men then in the country, were of that | 
bold and resolute character, who could readily distinguish between. 
trees or bushes and Indians, as their conduct upon all occasions 
go well testified. | 

After Col. Donax left Gratiot's Grove, as my son, who was of 
the party, informs me, he proceeded with his command to Kirker’s 
farm, and there halted for noon; and while there, the Colonel 
addressed his men in a very spirited manner, saying that they 
were then fully in the enemy’s country ; that every thing depend- 
ed upon their success; that the public eye was upon them,. and 
that every thing that could be expected of valiant and daring 
soldiers, would be expected of them; that their families, as well 
as the country, looked to them for protection; and closed by re- 
minding them of the importance of vigilance and determination, 
and of perfect subordination to their officers while:in the field.* 
In the afternoon, they marched to the scene of the murder of St. 
Vram, Hatz and Fowrer, whose bodies they found and buried; 
"Hawrzr, who was supposed to have been killed near the same 


"This addrese may be seen In'fnll in Surrm’s History of Wisconsin, vol. 1, p. 420. 
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time, was never found, nor anything entirely | satisfactory., ever 
heard of him; —— ae 
The next night, ‘Col. Danaus 8 party encamped at Hickory’) Point, 
Where five of their horses were stolen by’ the Indians, Early the 
“pext morning, a ‘detachment under the command of Capt: Gunriy 
‘started if pursuit, aud followed them nearly the whole day, Tre- 
“taking some of the lost horses, together with some others, which 
"thé Indians had evidently stolen from the whites, The Indians 
‘eluded them by abandoning the horses, and fleeing thr ough or in- 
to swamps on foot. 

This night we EN at Rock River, where Gen. Hoan 
"Bnapr* was in command. Legrning that Gen. Henry ATEINSON 
"was at Ottawa, on the Illinois river, Col. Doper, with twenty- -ve 
“men, accompanied Gen. Brapy to that point, where Col. Dopax 
had a conference with Gen. Arxmson,} formed a plan for the future 
“movements of the army, when Col. Dopaz returned the next 
night to Dixon about mid-night. ' Early the next morning there- 
‘after, Col. Dopan’s command was put in motion for the Mining 
"Country, where they arrived after a two day's march, much worn 

, down and fatigued. This expedition from the commencement oc- 
‘eupied about eight days, during which the troops had been almogt 
' constantly, day and night, upon the march. Upon their return£o 
Gratiot's Grove, owing to the worn down condition of the horseg, 
‘having had nothing but grass to subsist on, it was deemed expe- 


p 
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* Gen, Bnapy was born in Pennsylvania, in July, 1768, and entered the army in 1792, and served irar 
Boiga in Gen. WAYNE’ S campaign against the Indians; and ın the war of 1812-15, he. commamdéd a 
‘regiment, and particularly distinguished himself at Lundy’s Lané, and in the battle of ‘Chippewa, in 
which latter sanguinary contest his regiment was almost annihilated, and himself severely founded. Ya 
1825, he was stationed at Detroit, in command of that military department, and contributed greatty to 
preserving peace on the frontier, during the patroit disturbances im Canada, in 1837. He entered with 
' apirit into the Black Hawk war, and éxclaimed, “ Give me two infantry companies mounted, and T will 

“engage to whip the Sauks out of the country in one week ;” but mekness soon came upon the vetsin, 
and his services were lost for the campaign. He received from his native State, the present of « eweed, 
: and attained the brevet rank of major-géneral, He died, at Detroit, April 15th, 1851; ‘in’ his cighty-thied 
year. <A life of purity, rigid temperance and systematic activity, had given a hardinogs tó his fants, And. 
an elasticity to his step, which continued to the day of his death. He was a younger brother ofthe 
* gélebratéd partizan ın Indian warfate, Capt. SAMVEL BRADY, of the Upper Ohio Valley r. oD. 


~F This was on the 11th of June. Gen, ATKINSON was engaged in organizing three brigades of ef Tih- 
nois volunteers at Ottawa. vw Uns C. D. 
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alieni hyr Coko Poper thrstiemize bigimen to-theirwebpyeiverferts 
for a few days, for the purpose of recraiting  theinhombyy setpect, 
sho were, to.tje;resenlladintogervioo.nt/s imbanent'é marmáing ^1 

ni De mounted, men bead jnst axrivediatsEortiDefisnbejwien:the 
gad. intelligened arrived Ay: Daag Ganuimastoxpitcte, thatifime 
Buen: hed theen ; killed at) Gearporn’s farm, dhth Padé tonidapetk 
niles sonth-east of, For&Hamilton.* A dispatch wasinimediasely 
Rent 4o Gol, Does, end: sli:ithe nei at, the: fort thatseouldile 
amounted, were doon; in, readiness to preceed toi the! deeherwf tee 
murder: This detachment consisted of RH. Karkrwrnybe, Onas. 
Bpaegks; who: wade rst .Liéntenant..at:Fort Düfaitce; Samost 
sack And; Peras Pargison, Jr. who had just: retàrned-frótn 
idol. Dongs’s expedition to Ottawa, ‘and belonged: to the ‘mounted 
foree,. DEVIN Lesom, Dominick MiGraw, Marra G. FiroH, 
“Tomas H.. Prion, Samya. Bounts, Bxissawre Lawnnab; Hacxtiós, 
Van; Waconng; and niyselfi t who. helonged to the Fort Detianse 
company—making thirteen, in number. : Previous td:dur depat- 
fure, some, digsatiefaetion was. expressed by: some ofthe: "inen 
steletive to being:placed under the leadership of Lieut Bracrk, 
Who- was entitled;to the command of those who belonged to the 
dost company. . Capt, Hoard consulted me as to thé beat gourde 
do:ba puraned, and. I-advised placing the men uhder the comiüBid 
of R, H..Kirxraraios; who afterwards becamé Major aid ‘this 
Was agcordingly done, and themen proceéded underhim: tfe 
this.in justice to Maj. Kimxrarstor, who is now dead, and in 6é1- 
maquence: of seging Gen. Bracxen’s statemént:in Gen. Burris 
chistory;.claiming ‘to, haye’ ‘commanded this detachment. Tt isa 
-hitter of some: surprise to me, that Gonit should have 86 far 
Mistegarded-the truth aud impartiality of ‘history; ias to have givéh 
Gn, Beacnun’s statement, and at the sinid time stipprédsed others 
ixelative to-this affair and Pecatonica báttlé, which I dhow Were 
paee in’ Bs hands. "GANE mistakes there aré fi his History; bat 
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they may have been made inadventeniiy; without ibas ai 
proper lights to guide him. 

In consequence of this. momentary dissatisfaction about the 
command, Lient, Bracken, with Beyzaamy Làwmnrzap started in 
advance of the detachment, but we overtook them previous to 
reaching Fort Hamilton, where we arrived about midnight, and 
remained till morning. We found the fort and’ its occupants in 
the greatest confusion, with no quarters or refreshments for ne, 
‘and we had to shift as best we could. Some others: here joined 
our party, and some further altercation occurring about the com- 
mand, an election was regularly held, and R. H. KIRKPATRIOK was 
chosen. The detachment then proceeded to the scene of the mur- 
der, undér the guidance of Banser Mirrrow, who was one of the 
party attacked, and had almost miraculously made his escape, 
after a chase of fifteen miles, and having swam the Pecatonica 
five times during the chase, and at length arrived at Fort Hamil- 
ton, in full lope, about an hour by sun. 

The first thing that presented itself to ns at the scene of mur- 
der, was the headless body of the unfortunate Srarrozp, who, it 
seems from MirLiow's statement, was killed at the first fire of the 
Indians, and was found near where the attack was made. Except 
where shot, and-the decapitation, there were no mutilations of the 
body; we found the missing head on the bank of the river, some 
hundred yarda.from the body, with pretty much all the hair 
taken off, which was of a fine glossy appearance, and hence the 
reason of their taking it all. The bodies of Szagrs, MolrwAmm, 
and an Englishman called Jounny Burr, were found upon the 
opposite bank of the river, most shockingly mangled and mutila- 
ted. The body of Srznozr, who was supposed to have been 
killed at the same time, could no where be found. The other 
four bodies were brought together, and buried in one common 
grave, presenting a most appalling spectacle, such as only men of 
nerve could have witnessed with any degree of composure, While 
these solemn obsequies were being performed, a force was. con- 
stantly reconnoitering the surrounding country in search of the 
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yet uüifóünd body of SPzxoxR, and to see that there were no In- 
diane lurking in our vicinity, to take us by surprise: After 
Hurying our unfortunate friends, who had fallen victims through 
their anxiety to raise a crop of corn, we continued the search for 
Spencer’s body till evening. I must bear my testimony to the 
prudent, cautious and sagacious manner, in which this expedition 
‘was conducted by Maj. Kirxparerox, the officer in command. ' 

When at night we returned to Fort Hamilton, we found Capt. 
Gentry there with a portion of his company, when our detachment 
fell under liis command. After some refreshments, the first of 
which we had partaken since leaving Fort Defiance, a council was 
held, in which it was determined, that in the event of Col. Donan 
failing to arrive by eight o’clock next morning, the force then un- 
der command of Oapt. Gentry, would pursue the Indians, and 
make a further search for the body of Spzenozr. The night passed 
without any unusual occurrence. Just as our men were about 
starting the next morning, in pursuance of the arrangements 
agreed oh, Col. Dopaz arrived in company with THOMAS JENKINS 
and Joun Mrssrrsmira, Jr., the Colonel, in point of fact, having 
‘out-ridden the others, aired gome ten or een minutes ahead 
of them. , 

It seems, that upon receiving the express at Dodgeville, Col. 
Doves with Jenzins and Mussersmiru, had started for Fort Hamil- 
ton by the way of Blue Mounds,where were some fresh horses and 
men—a portion of Capt. Genrry’s command; and leaving orders 
for them to proceed immediately to Fort Hamilton, Ool. Donax 
continued his route, by way of Fretwell’s Diggings, and arrived 
at Fort Hamilton as before stated. But a little previous to his ar- 
rival, he had left the main road, and taken a by-way, which some- 
what'shortened the distance; and on coming into the main road 
again, he met one Appz, a German, who had a good horse, which 
Capt. Gantry that morning was about to impress into the service, 
when Apriepromised him, if he would allow him to go to his cabin 
after his blankets, he would accompany us on our expedition. 
This was-by many supposed to be merely an exense to get away, 
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and thug avoid going himself, or letting his horse gos. c Homeyar, 
he; had proceeded, hut, a short distance, after, leaving. (ol; Depew, 
When he fell into am ambuscade, and wgs.literally;shof. to piagas. 
I appeared, afterwards,that the Indians, had first way-laidthe path. 
hy which Col. Donge approached the fort, whieh, passed. threugh 
quite a thick point of woods; but, inthe morning, seeing omegi 
the men from the fort, pass up to, the, field, for some. grain, ,by.: 4he 
xay of theanain road; which.kept round more, in £heropen ground, 
they changed, their position, and went there, , Thug had.Cpl.. Poppe 
arrived half an hour earlier, or had he kept,around the main;road, 
he would undoubtedly have fallen a victim ingtead: of the uafar- 
innate German, .., ; PS ett 
Almost at the same Aenea: of Col.. Di ‘diemonating. atithe 
fort, the horse of Arrrg came. running .up near ,Capt, - AENTRYS 
command, who were some distance from the. fort, Gapt, Gusrer 
directed my son, who was then a mere,boy, to run and bring’ Ae- 
PLE'S horse to him, which he did. Upon seeing the horse witha 
bullet hole through his ear, and one through.the top of hig neck, 
the saddle bloody, and recollecting the report of guns & few imọ- 
‘ments before, there could be no mistake as to what had taken 
place ; all called out at once that Arrrg was killed. All wag in- 
stantly wild exeitement and disorder, and, but.for the stern,-deter- 
mined will of Capt. Guntry, aided semewhat-by Maj. Kignrat- 
RICK, Lieut, DRAokEN and myself, instead of the successfal puranit 
and, defeat of the Indians, a failure might, and I think would, 
have been the consequence, In a. company of thirty or forty 
men, there are almost invariably some who possess so exeitable 
and enthusiastic temperaments, as to lose all, presencejof ind, 


or self-control, though brave it may be, eyen to a fault... Thie was - 


ithe case in the present instance. . When it, was: ascertained, that 
Arrue was unquestionably killed, quite a;:number of men of his 
description mounted their horses without orders, and were mpon 
the act of rushing indiscriminately after the:Indigns. ; Captain 
‘Genrer. rushed to their front, and ordered them-in the mgst per- 

emptory manner, as their captain, to- halt, Temindiag. themuyof 
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PTLLMANG Defeat being | brought. ahout perhaps By. similar moye-  « 
menta 'and insgbordination, and then „declaring, that is, wpuld 


shag the first man who attempted t to advance until ordered | jo do 
80 by Gal. Donem, who would be there i in a fow, OMENIE, ar 
Upon . his arrival, Col. Dopgz ordered the inen; tg, mount ; and 
‘form i in line, when he addressed, them, to , his. effect : Pe ‘Fellow 
‘soldiers! w we shall immediately follow the Indians, hose. hangs 
are now reeking with the. blood of. one, of- -our neighbors end. fe 
low citizens whom they have just slain. We must overtake 
them, if possible. Their numbers, are unknown; ; but, numer- 
QU8 as they may be, I shall charge them sword in hand; h and cif 
there are any among you who think you cannot do this, yeu, vill 
‘fall back now, as I want none with me, except: those: upon whom 
I can rely, with the utmost confidence, in any and -every emer- 
gency.” The order was then given to advance at full speed, but 
none fell back. We were soon upon their . trail, passing the 
mangled, corpse,of Apriy, which we left i in the hands of the fort 
Amen for interment. 

` The trail led through an Aui a thicket of under- 
‘brush, tree- -tops, prickly ash, grape vines, briars, and.every. thing 
'caleulated to retard our speed. We finally succeeded i in, disledg- 
ing them from the thicket, and making our Way through it; -but 
when we came to.the open prairie, the Indians were far in ad- 
vance of our frorit, our line being extended for perhaps half a 
'mile i in length, owing to the difficulty of the men getting through 
‘the thicket. The, pursuit was somewhat. promiscuous, every one 
taking his own course. Col. Donar, Capt. Gente, Lient, Be- 
QUETTE, JOEN MpsexgeurzE, Jr, Jonn Hoop, and I, formed. the 
advance. We came pretty nearly up to the Indians on the open 
prairie, about two miles from the timber ; when I suggested to 
Col. Donam the propriety of commencing an attack upon them ; 
but before the. remainder of the, command, who were close at band, 
and coming up at full speed, had joined us, the Indians, had 
„crossed a deep creek in the prairie, of which we. -knew nothing, 
and which ` was of difficult passage for horses, This retarded : uga 
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Jittle, which enabled thé Indians to reach the main Pecatonica, 
and were crossing it just as we came up in full view of them 
‘again; and some shots were exchanged here, but without effect, 
the distance being too great. ` 

Just after the Indians had effected a passage of the river, which 
was then much swollen, Capt. Genrry and I effected a crossing 
by swimming our horses. Asa Duncan made the same attempt, 
but did not succeed. This placed Capt. Gentry and myself upon 
the same side of the river with the Indians, where we could comi- 
mand a full view of their movements, and which perhaps decided. 
them upon making no further attempts to escape, but to prepare 
to fight. They then marched leisurely into a grove in the bend 
of the river, ‘and secreted themselves under the bank of a deep 
slough, which had no doubt at some former period, been the bed 
of the river. ‘This embankment was surrounded and sheltered 
with thick under-brush and trees. 

In the meantime, Col. Donem had, with the remainder of the 
men, effected a crossing higher up the river, at a ford on an old 
Indian trail, and were dismounted at the head of the grove in 
which the Indians were concealed. Capt. Guntry said to me, 
* Col. Parzison, you may remain here, if you will, as you are on 
a fleet horse, and I will go to Col. Doper, and conduct ‘him this 


way to the Indians, and then you can join us.” I consented to’ 


this arrangement; but before Capt. Gunrry reached Col. Dopas, 
he mired his horse in a slough, which he was attempting to cross, 
and lost his gun. Col. Donem had made one advance through the 
grove, and came out in sight of where I was posted. I then con- 
ducted him to the point where the Indians entered the grove, and 
found their trail; upon which we marched in an extended line, 
keeping the trail at the centre of our line. 

When we had advanced upon the trail about two hundred 
yards with death-like stillness, the enemys’ whereabouts was gud- 
denly announced to us by a volley of fire arms, accompanied by 
the most terrific yells. But we were not in the least daunted, and 
Col. Doves instantly gave the order to charge, which was prompt- 
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ly obeyed, and in less than two minutes every Indian was killed 
and scalped. In their first fire, they shot three of our men, mor- 
tally wounding Braox and Monzrs, and slightly wounding Tuomas 
denxins. In the charge upon the bank, WELLS was mortally 
wounded. Thus ended this short but sanguinary conflict. The 
entire war-party was exterminated, leaving not one to bear the 
sad tidings to their Chief and people, that Col. Dopex and hig, 
warriors were not, in fact, of “the soft-shelled breed.” * 

All our men behaved well, indeed valiantly, without distinc- 
tion. Col. Doper, in his official report of the engagement, says , 
“The yolunteers under my command, behaved with great bravery 
and gallantry; it would be impossible for me to discriminate be - 
tween them.” This battle was fought on the 16th of June; and 
the names of the persons who participated in it, are: Col. Dopaz, 
Lieut. BEquETTE, Lieut. Bracken, Lieut. D. M. Parxson, Lieut. 
Porter, R. H. Krgxparriox, Dr. Arren Hitz, surgéon, Tuomas 
Juwkms, W. W. Woopngrez, Jonn Mrssngssnra, Jr., Asa Dux- 
oan, BENJAMIN LAWHEAD, SAMUEL PATRIOK, WILam CARNES, 
Joms Hopp, Levin LEAH, ALEXANDER HIGGINBOTHAM, SAMUEL 
Bracs, Dommior MoGraw, Pereg Parxwon, Jr., SAMUEL BUNTS, 
Van Wageonzr, Wetrs, Morris, and Ranxiy. Capt. GENTRY 
joined us just as the firing ceased; and M. G. Frrog and another 
man were posted as sentinels, to watch the retreat of the Indiana, 
should they attempt any. 

We. then conveyed our wounded men, partly by litter, and 
partly by wagon, to Fort Hamilton. „On our way there, we met 
Epwakrp Brovonarp,} and a number of Winnebagoes, Sioux, and 


* Sumo idea of the brief space of time occupied in this desperate hand- to-hand conflict, may ba gath ' 
ered from the graphic description of one of the volunteers, Joun MESSERSMITH, Jr as related in Gèn, 
Sursp’s History :—"‘I fired my yager ; let it drop—drew out my left pistol; fired itat ap Indian—let the 
Ptol fall—drew out my right pistol; fired at another Indian--was pouring powder in my hand te 
re-load, when one of pur company said, * They are all dead l'"' ; L. C. D. 


+ Btovonanp, in his statement in Gen, SuiTE' 8 History, claims to have reached the battle just as thé 
firing commenced, and to have taken part in it; and he gives the additional name of Dzvizs as one of 
the participants, and Gen, BRACEEN speaks of one Daver—doudtiess the same person. Gen. Bracken 
also gives thé name of Tuomas H. Paros as one of Gen. Dopuz'a party, There were four men in charge 
of tho horses, two of whem, according to Gen? BRAOKRN, were Paiog and a yonth named TOWNARND ; 
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Muhiomonees; ‘with whom Col. "Harrros had artived about y 
tite of our fight with the Sauks. These Indians 3 pad, comè pis 
for thé purpose of assisting us ‘in ‘fighting tlie’ Sanks anid Foxes? : 
büf aftéra'few days talking and counselling ' with Col. Dendy 
Col! Grantor and Col. Hasnrron, and eating ùp a gteat deal of 
our beef, they became discontented and departed, frightening’ ‘the’ 
inhabitants öf the country through which they passed. Col. Dopak 
was anxious to have retained them ag spies, but I think we were 
better off Without them, as they were a ‘cowardly’ and  trenchefóus. 
set of migérable fellows. a. 

“About this time, some of these Indians, with some of the white 
men óf the fort, went to ‘the house of Mr. B. Mron, the father 
of the young man who made his escape from the Indians d 
Srarrorn’s farm, for some provisions, where they were “‘throwii, 
into the ial consternation by the appearance of a man rush 
ing früntically from a corn-erib towards them. He proved to "be 
SPENOER, supposed to have been killed at SpArgonD? s farm. ` 
said; that fn the' affair at SPAFFORD? s, instéad of ' attempting 
cross the river as the others did, he ran down the stream, and id 
in the mouth of a branch, until an` Indian came’ near hii "on 
horseback whom lié shot, and then'fled across thé bottoni in tlie 
the direction’ of the fort, but’ finding two Indians pursuing dim, 
he sécreted himself in a thicket until the day after the battle Xs 
Pecatonica, when he ventured up in sight of the fort. ‘Seeing i it 
surrounded by Indians, and having héard our firing, he eonclüded 
that the fort had evidently fallen: into the hands of the enemy, 
and fled with terror fo the woods, where he would remain quité" 
hidden during the day, and in the night would venture out to thíg 
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deserted bonds of Musion’s, to seek provisions. In his rambles. 
a a a an a Tie RR Ss. T ay 
and four others, arédrding to"Col DopdE'S account, and Brovowarnis'statpment, were placed so'ka < 
to watch! the enemy, should they attempt to escape In one letter, Col, DODGE speaks of Gightéen ' 
men, and: in another; twenty-one, being dotually engaged 1n'ihe. charge. Gen. “Braemar atatas 

that the charging party numbered twenty-one, ancluding OoluDoaper, If, then, there werertwenty-one't 
in the charge, four holding horses, four videttes or spies, and-Gapt, GENTRY belated in miring lus'borset 
and losing his guh; we have just thirty ; which is precisely the nnmber whose names are given: by: Cols. 
PaniisoN and Gow, BRACKEN, to.ady-nothing of DzoUCHÁRD, and tho mam who.was.a videttewith Mae 
G. F1rog—es this unnamed yidette may have been one of the thirty already indicated, LOD. . 
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duting/ the niphtpterkhri&áponam Indian, shot dt hein; adden 
rant bicrigelt.o! Tithe düccóeding! Winter, ‘he! bbedne sb" Hiestet 
and flighty Air eoilseyineiied of His figi d DRM hit "He 
wsà ddrod'offis nio oio ‘over know Webbs) ci nes redu 
: After tHe'buttld of Pecatonica, ‘the Woliintebfs tëturned to ‘thet’ 
respertive'forts. ‘The woutided mén, Wers and Morris,’ were left 
at'Fort' Hamilton, where they both died in ábótt"two weeks" 
Samven: Brack; a ndble.and brave-youtg mai, was-taken to Fork 
Döfiance, among his: friends, whore he died in ‘about’ nine  dàys 
lamented/by uli who knew hif. ,; 205. S 6c or es be 
On the 18th of Juin, thé fifth voltnteer éompany s — 

of which T was-choweni wáptald and Sater Parkick did Marradw 
G. Enróh: respectively first atid second’ Henténarlts;’ After thefor-- 
nistion-of this company; T acesnipanicd Gol. Donan, with a pórtici 
of Capt. Guittrt’s vompany, to the:Blue Méunds; for the piftpose 
of ‘Burying’ Dient: Fondi and My. Gau who bhad béen kitea 
abot two miles fróm the fort’ by'a' ‘patty of aboiit:forty Indian}: 
atippoxed to Have’ beén forty Wihiébagoes." We buried'Fonoxzz- 
Gritty had Seen interted! before ott aPHival:  T'made.& Téeónnollc 
sie it the direction. of the'head watérs'6f Sugar Oreck, But Hot 

finding thë titailiof the Indians, we returned"td: thefort the trèti 
day; when Col, Dobor with'Capt: Guntky’s eor pH" Teturned ‘to’ 
Fort Uniow, Iris head qnatters/ near Doódgevifle:" T was lett “witht” 
mycomipany'to guard the fort atthe Blue Mounds, where Ite 
wiathed four days, during’ whieh L-redontivitered "thé surroundiny” 
cénutry for' soie distance.: While’ there, I redeived for mysetf 
and company; the kindest hospitality of Gol: Esrkizir Briatai-# 
Tavawthon ordered to retürn'to-Fort Defiance, and'máke ‘Tintme:”’ 
dite preparations for ‘a expedition" against’ Bidde Hawk, who- 
was then said to be RD win his’ entire forcé, ott ‘Kosh! kó- 
nong ake.” - j 

"Previous to this tima, — Tpl had been -coni- 
mitted bj^thé Indians, on Boing nii conflicts tind takter plage. 
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A man had been killed near Kellogg’s Old Grove; and St. Vaan, 
Harz, Fownzs and Hawer were algo killed, while'their com: 
panions, ALEXANDER Hiceinporgam, Aqumra Frovp, and one 
MoKixwey, made their escape after being hotly pursued nearly the 
entire day. Two men were killed. near the Sinsiniwa Monnd; 
the fort at Apple River was attacked, one man killed, and quite & 
number of cattle driven off; Capt. Srarnunson had a severe con- 
fliot with a party of Indians on the head of Yellow Creek, in 
which he lost three men, and was himself wounded, and compell- 
ed to abandon the field; and Capt. Sxxpxg and Gen. WurrEsIDE 
had a small conflict with them near Buffalo Grove. 

On the 25th of June, while Maj. Jouw Demenr was encamped 
at Kellogg's Old Grove, with the spy battalion of Gen. Poss'a 
brigade, some three or four Indians were discovered near the 
encampment, when many of the excitable and enthusiastic vol- 
unteers, without consideration, commenced a disorderly pursuit, 
despite the remonstrances of Maj. Demens, The result was, that 
they were led into an ambuscade, some of them killed, and the 
` rest generally so frightened by the yells of the Indians, that a 
tumultuous retreat commenced; and the Indians, flushed with 
victory, pursued them to the very -verge of their encampment, 
which was composed of some substantial log houses. Here the 
whites rallied, and kept off the Indians, but while’ the contest 
lasted, some twenty or thirty horses, belonging to the volunteers, 
were killed, It is said, and I believe with truth, that. Maj.: Dæ- 
MANT acted with great bravery, and made every exertion to rally 
his men upon the prairie, so much so as to attract the admiration 
of Brack Hawx himself, who afterwards said, “The young chief, 
talked much and loud, in trying to rally his mo and deserved ` 
much credit for his bravery.” 

About the 28th of June, all the forces under Col. Dopar’s com: 
mand, rendezvoused at Fort Hamilton, where they were met by 
"Gen, Posgy's brigade, preparatory to commencing an expedition, 
to Kosh-ko-nong Lake, where, according to the plan previously 
devised, we were to meet Gen. ATKINSON, with the other two 
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divisions of the army. Maj. Dsment’s battalion and some others. 
of Posny’s brigade, were anxious that Gen. Donen should take 
the command of all the forces in that division of the army; an 
election was held, but the Illinois volufiteers, as a matter of State 
pride, still preferred Gen. Posey, who was.elected by a small 
majority. The division was then putin motion for the point of 
destination. Col. Dopan’s command then consisted of five come 
panies, numbering about two- hundred men, including Capt. 
Steppunson’s Galena company, 

We encamped the first night, at the East Pecatonica, which we 
had much difficulty in crossing, having to swim. our horses, and 
raft over our baggage. The second night our encampment was 
at Dxvrsg's old smelting establishment, on Sugar River, where 
Capt, Srerumyson’s company joined us. We then proceeded by 
way of the Four Lakes, where we were joined.by the Winnebago 
chief Warre Crow. Col..W. S. Hasurron had joined us the 
night before, with some Indians and some white volunteers, who 

were designated as the scouting party of Col. Dopan’s command. 
Capt. Srapuunson, in the meantime, had been elected Major of 
Col. Donars command; and the Oolonel’s staff consisted, at this, 
time, of Maj. R. H, Kirgparriox as aid, W. W. Woopsemen 
Adjutant, and James P. Cox, Sergeant-Major. 

The Warrg Crow proffered to conduct us to .-Braok Hawx's en- - 
campment, which, he said, was on Rock River, near the Kosh-ko- 
nong. Under his guidance, we advanced for several days over 
almost impassable swamps, until within a short distance of the 
locality ag described by Waurrm Ogow, when we were met by an 
express from Gen. Arxinson, ordering us to proceed immediately 
to his encampment on Bark River. Ool. Donam felt somewhat 
vexed to be thus thwarted in his purpose, and remarked, that he 
was crippled in every movement he wished to make, by untimely 
expresses, In obedience to orders, we proceeded to head quar- 
ters. The night previously, a volunteer had been killed, and 
Gen. Arkiwsox thinking the enemy near i" hand, was desiroug of 
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concentrating all his forces, preparatory to a general engagement, 


which-he contemplated biinging on tlie next day. 

Bit when Ool. HaàurroN and’ his scouts reconnoitered BrAok 
Hawx's camp the'next’ morning, it was ascertained that he had 
decamped, with his whole force. It was discovered that he had 
occupied a most advantageous position for defence—a high de- 
elivity sloping to the river, whieh àt'that point was full of large 
boulders, rendering its passagé extremely difficult; and from the 
apparent anxiety of the Warre Crow aud his paris to lead us 
there, it was, with much reason supposed, that he was acting in 
concert with Brack Hawg, to bring on an engagement at that 
point, with the left wing of the army. Had this succeeded, the 
volunteers must, if not'beaten, at least have suffered severely. 

Atthis time, and at Gen. Atkmyson’s encampment, Capt. CAARLES 
Dony, since Chief Justice of Wisconsin, and nów a member of 
the State Senate, while acting as officer of the day, and going 
around to relieve the guard, was unfortunately shot by one of the 
sentinels, and dangerously’ wounded. He was so disabled, as to 
be compelled to retain home, being conveyed to Dixon by an 
escort. ` l 
Gens. Henry indi ‘Arexanprr, and Col. Doper, with their re- 
spective comniands, were - rdered to Fort Winnebago for provi- 
sions, and Gen. Pos itebilzade was ordered to the Mining Region 
for tue protection of the forts and settlements in thatquarter. Ar- 
riving at Fort Winnebago, Col. Dopex ascertained, through the 
Winnebagoes, that the Sauks and Foxes had moved up Rock 
River, and were therat the Rapids. He immediately called a 
council of his own officers, and-those of the other two commands, 
at which he communicated the intelligence he had derived from 
the Winnebagoes, .and“proposed to return tó' Gen. ArkiNsox's 
camp by way of the Rdpids. Gen. ArsxANDER objected, stating 
that it would be a vidlation’ of Gen. Arxrnson’s orders, which 
were.to réturn imniBdrately:; and’ @oli+ Doves réjoited; that as 
there was nd route epdeitied-in the orders, he thought they might 
return by any:route they Houa deem proper, Gen, Hunky co- 
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neided with this opinion, and he and Col. Doper agreed to return .. 
with their commands, by way of Rock River Rapids, leaving Gen. 
ALEXANDER to take the back trail. 
Preparations were immediately made for proceeding. All the.. 
worn down horses that were regarded as unfit for the expedition, .. 
were sent home to the Mining country, and Maj. Sternenson’s- . 
company, with himself at their head, nearly. all leaving, thus re- 
ducing” Col. Dopan’s effective force ‘to about one hundred ands 
fifty ; and Gen. ITgxnv's force was also greatly reduced, so that 
both commands did not, at this time, exceed six More men.— 
Taking Mr. PoqvzrrE with us as interpreter, and some Winneba- 
goes as guides, we set out, and on the third day arrived at the 
» Rapids, (now Heustisford;) but, to our great surprise, found no . 
Indians there, except some emaciated Winnebagoes, who told us 
that the Sauks and Foxes had moved farther up the river, 4o the 
Cranberry Lakes. We thereupon encamped for the night, posting 
both*a double guard, and a double picket guard; dispatching, 
meanwhile, an express to Gen. Arxinson, borne by Adjutant 
Woopsrinee of Dopazs battallion, and Dr. Merriman, one of 
Gen. Hewry’s adjutants, with a Winnebago for a guide. When , 
they had proceeded about eight or nine miles, they came across 
one of the main trails of the enemy, plainly pointing out their 
route as making towards the west. They at once returned, end 
as they approached the camp, they were fired on by one of the 
picket sentinels, and Adjutant Woopsnrpaz was barely missed. 
This new information entirely changed our plan of operations, : 
for instead of marching up the river as we intended, we marched 
down it early the next morning, and at a rapid pace. The ex- 
press was continued to Gen. Arxixson, by the same men selected 
-the previous day for that service. We advanced rapidly upon - 
the trails, which consisted of three—one main center, and two 
flanking trails. The first night we camped on the trail, we were 
literally drenched with rain; and it was with the greatest diffi. 
culty that we were enabled to make any fire by which to cook 
our supper. The second night, we eneamped on the east end of 
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Third Lake; and, previously to our arriving there, our scouts 
discovered a large force of Indians, who made a' feint to attack 
us, when we at once formed into order of battle. Seeing this 
movement of ours, they made a precipitous flight into the woods 
surrounding the lake. We then advanced a short distance, and 
took up our encampment. That night our scouts discovered 
many Indians, and it appeared from information received the next 


morning from a Winnebago, that about one half of the main body. 


- of the Sauks and Foxes took post near the crossing of the Catfish, 
ori the eastern confines of the city of Madison, with the intention 
of there attacking us, should we attempt a night pursuit; but as 
we.did not, they left about midnight. 

The next morning—the memorable 21st of July—we were upon 
their trail by sunrise, with every expectation of overtaking them 
soon. The march or pursuit was consequently rapid. On the 
bank ofsthe Third Lake, near where the Lake House in Madison 
now stands, our advance guard killed an Indian, who, the Win- 
nebago Indian before alluded to, informed us, was sitting upon 

"the grave of his wife, who had perhaps died of fatigue, hunger* 
and exhaustion, and her disconsolate companion had resolved to 
await the advancing foe, and die there also; and he boldly bared 
his naked breast, and presented a full fone as a willing target for 
the balls of the scouts. He but too soon met the death he cov- 
teed. This may be thought to have been cruel on the part of the 
scouts; but it will be recollected, that our motto was, “no guar- 
srs ;” and besides, in such an exciting pursuit, there was little 
time to deliberate as to their course of action in such a case, even 
had they then been aware of the attending circumstances. 


In our pursuit, we passed an encampment on what is now 


called Pheasant Branch, at the head of Fourth Lake, where was 


* Buacx Haws, in his auto.biography, mentions, that in the region of the Four Lakes, he and 
his people “ were hard put to, to obtain enough to oat to support nature ;” that they were forced to 
subsist on roots and bark of trees—heonoe the name of Bark River, above Kosh-ko-nong ; and that seve- 
yalof heir“ old people became so much reduced, as actually to die with hunger.” He adds, thatafter 
erossing the Wisconsin, his people were in a desperate condition, starving from hunger, and that om 
the ro ste to the Bad Ax, several old men and children perished from that cause, L, 0. D. 
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a freshly made Indian grave, where a squaw was buried, sup- 
posed to have died the night before. Abont five miles from this 
place, our scouts killed an Indian, who said he was a Winneba- 
go; atid when in the act of falling, he fired his rifle, wounding one 
of the volunteers of Oapt. COramx's company. From this point, 
our scouts were continually chasing the Indians, and being in 
turn chased by them. Consequently the march became almost a 
flight in pursuit of the enemy, Upon one occasion, we were 
thrown into order of battle, but the enemy immediately receded, 
and a running fire was then kept up almost constantly by our 


scouts and the rear guard of the Indians*, until the main battle ` 
was fought. It was brought about by the chasing of our scouts, ` 


who were commanded by Capt. Josgeg Dioxson, now of Grant 
county, by a large body of the enemy who had been secreted in 
the low bottom of the Wisconsin River. Whilexthey were pur- 
suing the scouts up a long slope, the advance portion of our men 
were rapidly ascending from the opposite side, and, as a conse- 
quence, we met near the top. 

Here we had barely time to form ourselves in battle order. 
Col. Dopar’s command, of which my company formed a part, and 
Col. Wm. L. D. Ewrso's formed the front, and were barely faced 
‘about, when the enemy commenced firing upon us, We returned 


the fire with great rapidity, and with deadly aim, as it was ascer- | 


tained that forty-eight of the enemy were killed in this charge. 
My orderly sargeant, Jonn McNam, was wounded in this onset, 
by a shot in the thigh, but was not conscious of it until the firing 
ceased, and the enemy had fled. By this time, the remainder of 
Gen. HxszY's command, except the command of Col. Fry, a part 
of whom were dragoons, was brought into line of battle, and 
which was within ten minutes after the firing commenced. 


As an act of justice to Gen. Hunry and his command, I would. 


* Brack Haws states that this rear party consisted of only twenty warriors, commanded by Nx-A4- 
TOPs ; but no reliance ean be placed in his atatement of his owa numbers, for he says he had only ‘fifty 
warriors altogether in the battle that ensued, the rest being engaged in assisting the squawe and chil. 
dren in crossing the river—and that they only fought at all, which was doubtless true, in order to gain 
time for their aquaws, children and old persons to pags the river, L. 0. D. 
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here remark, that Gen. Surrn’s istoni narrative of the march 
after we left the Four Lakes, and of the battle, is not altogether 
corréet, The General says: “The advance was commanded by 
Ool. Wm. L. D. Ewe, but Col. Dopan’s command becoming dis- 
satisfied with what they considered a tardy march, broke off to 
the right and left, and took the front;” and, furthermore: “The 
position of Col. Dones was maintained under a constant fire from 
the Indians for fully an hour before the line of battle was formed 
by the arrival of Gen, Henry with the rest of his brigade.” Now, 
according to my recollection, and which I am confident is correct 
in this: particular, the facts are, that Col. Dopan’s command 
marched in front al? that day,as well as on all the previous days of 


the pursuit; that Gen. Henry’s entire command kept ‘close in our * 


reat, and were there when the engagement commenced, and were 
in line of battle, in ten minutes at most after the first firing. But 
it is true, that Colonels Dope and Ewe s commands alone re- 
ceived the fire of the first charge of the enemy. 

After the line of battle was now fully formed, which was upon 
a high eminence, and in open ground, ‘considerable firing was 
kept up by the Indiaüs, who had taken shelter in some under- 
brush upon the brink of the opposite declivity, by which seven 
of our brave volunteers were wounded, and one kiled—two of 
the wounded belonged to Capt. OrARx's company, and the others 
to Colonels Joxzs and Corriws) regiments; and the man who was 
killed, was named Sxort, and belonged to Col. Jomss’ command. 
It was Col. Jones who had his horse shot from under him, and not 
Col. Corrms as stated in Gen. Swrrw's History. Seeing that our 
men were suffering more in this firing than perhaps the enemy 
were, though we were not idle, I stepped to Col. Doper, and 
suggested the propriety of a charge; and he immediately suggest: 
ed it to Gen. Henry, when the charge was at once ordered. The 
enemy were at once dislodged from their hiding place, and in 
their flight, twenty more of them were slain and scalped, making 
in all sixty.eight of the enemy killed in the battle. This is my 
récollection of the matter, and which i is corroborated, I believe, 
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“by Gen. ie 8 moe to the ‘Waj-Depaitmenst., Weprrened 
them to the bottom of the Wisconsin, whereiwe reached the gall 
à grass, which was wet, it having, rained nearly the sentire afterngpn 
of that day, and it being now nearly dark, the purswitrwas egn- 
tinued no farther. 

We returned to camp,. and 3 after supper, , We. WA e chegred 
by the arrival of Adjutant WoopgxiDGE and, Adjutant, MERRIMAN, 
_who, it will be recollected, had been, sent. from. jthe:Rapide of 
Rock River, as an express to Gen. .Arnuyson, orf Bark River. 
With them came Capt. Jaxes; D. Eras, who claigys,toshayg been 
“in the battle, ` but was, according to my ‘Tegollection, abouts taro 

hours too late. , Our interpreter, Mr.  PoqUnriS,, and ope Indign 
“spies who had accompanied us from Fort Winnebago,ileft ug ijp- 
mediately after the battle. This turned ont to Faye: heen an up- 
, fortunate event; for that same night, the silence of our. CAPE Was 
broken by the ond shrill yoice. of an.Indian fro m, ther gummitgef 
one of the highest peaks in that, vicinity, hargngnipg, ag We-Sup- 
posed, his warriors preparatory: to an attack upon use. son? 
Although we were well posted, and sur rounded. with a double 
guard, yet it naturally produced some;excitement, and: wasrwell 
“calculated to test the coolness and materialof oun officers and men. 
We then thought that. Braox Hawks entire force WAR being 
brought to bear upon ugin a night attack.— -the. most to be dreaded 
of all attacks, especially when made | by, an. Indian enemy. e Our 
“material proved good; no man showed the white, feather, and.our 
commanders, in concert with the Indian orator, harapened, their 
amen in the most stirring manner, Gen, Hess, in partienlar, 
bddressed | his men in à most patriotic strain, reptiading: them of 


* In Gen, ATEKINSON'S report of the battle of Bad Ax, he Bays: E n 18 BOUE frora, our prison- 

ora, that the enemy lost in the battle of ' the. Wisconsin, nxty-eight' killed ond! Ferf large pem 
wounded.” Capt. Esrzs, in hig narrative in Gen. SxiTE'S, Work. btates the Inüj&n dons at A dif 
Brovowary states, that he learned after the war from gomé of the Saute, that BLACK Hawk Jost, 5 T 
-nin in the battle, and that thirteen died on their way to the mouth ‘of the Bad Ax. Gen: Brag 
speaks, pot of hig own knowledge, but,of those who had better -ópportunities.ot khowing, thatitlje 
Indian loss was bétween forty and fifty killed i on the fleld, and the, number wounded unkpown UM Eid 
mere catyíad why. Yet, strange to say, BLAok Hawt, ip! bik narrative, Admits the logs ar only six 
killed in the battle. " a L, C. D. 
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the discredit already vU upon the Sucker arms by the defeat 
of Maj. Srmuman, and other similar disasters, appealing to them 
in the name of their Sucker mothers, to vindicate the valor of the 
Suckers and the Sucker State. In fact, it was often remarked af- 
terwards, that he made a great Sucker speech, under the impulse 
of which, his men, no doubt, would have well vindieated, as they 
had the preceding day, the valor of the Sucker arms. 

It was afterwards ascertained, however, that the Indian Ohief 
was making propositions of peace, instead of urging or cheering 
on his warriors to battle, which no doubt would have been accept- 
ed, "had the Winnebagoes been in camp. The proposals were 
said to have been, that the Sauks and Foxes would surrender 
themselves all up, at discretion, and only asked protection for the 
lives of their women and children. But hearing no response, and 
supposing the Winnebagoes were with us, they concluded that 
their proposals were not acceptable, and no mercy would be shown 
them; and consequently every effort was then made to remove as 
tast as possible out of the country. 

The next day we buried our slain companion, Sort, and made 
litters for the conveyance of the wounded. Expresses were sent 
to Gen. ATxrNsoN, and to Prairie du Chien, after having marched 
in the morning to the Wisconsin, and ascertained that the Indians 
during the night had all effected a crossing. The following morn- 
ing, the whole command tharched for the Blue Mounds, where 
‘we arrived at night, after one of the most fatiguing days that was 
experienced during the war. The difficulty of conveying our 
wounded men on litters for thirty miles, over almost impassable 
creeks, through swamps, over hills, and through thick woods, by 
a winding path, was attended with fatigue and difficulty of which 
no one can well conceive. 

` Here I must relate an amusing, and withal, at the time, an 
alarming incident of the day—one which I can never forget. Al- 
though Jonn McNare’s wound was a flesh one, yet it was so ex- 
 erueiatingly painful, that it was only with the greatest difficulty 
he could be conveyed in any way. Being my Orderly Sergeant, 
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and much ailes to me, he particularly requested me to stay 

with him, saying the boys would kill him almost, if I were not 

along. Desirous to gratify him, I placed my company under 
command of my lieutenant, Marragw G. Frrog, and remained 
congtantly, with him. After having carried him in my arms 

. through several creeks, we Aat length arrived on the top of the 

East Blue Mound, which is almost a mountain. The litter, by this 
time, had become so broken, by the horses, between two of which 
it was swung, having to wind and twist along the narrow and 
devious path by which we ascended the Mound, that it would no 
longer answer to carry him. Here was a dilemma ;. the litter was 
broken up, it was dark, and MoNarg declaring that he could not 

ride on horseback; and the company was far in advance, with all 
the provisions and necessary materials for camping. How we 
could best extricate ourselves from the difficulties besetting our 
situation, was a question of no easy solution, and yet it must be | 
done. I at length said, “ Boys, bring the horses and fragments of 
the litter to the foot of the Mound, and I will carry Maox down, 
and then we will mend up the litter so that it will carry him on 

to the encampment.” 

'  Itookhim up in my arms, although he weighed about one 
hundred pounds, and after going down the Mound, which was 
quite steep, I was compelled to lay him down. It seems that I 
either laid him on, or so near, a large yellow rattle-snake, as very 
much to disturb his snakeship’s equilibrium, and he set up such 
a.terrible rattling or whizzing as to frighten me much—the boys 
all fled precipitately, and I jumped back several paces. The poor 
fellow cried out in the most supplicating manner, * O, Captain, for 
God's sake, don’t leave me here: to be devoured by these d—-d 
snakes!"—for, by this time, there were evidently two of them; 
and from the noise, in the stillness of the night, and in the midst 
of a dense forest, there seemed to be legions of them giving their 

fearful notes of warning. Recovering from my momentary fright, 
and feeling the necessity of instant action, I “ pitched in," as poli- 
ticians say, caught the poor fellow by the heels, and dragged him 
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uncéremoniously out of 80 dángerous a proximity to a ten times 
more frightful enemy than Brack Hawx and'all his warriors— 
and, remarkable to relate, the poor fellow never. uttered a groan. 
After the panic was a little over, I broke the silence by asking— 
* Maox, don't you think you can ride on horseback now?" To 
which he instantly replied: © O, God! yes—ride, or any thing.” 
And thus, in due time, we reached the camp of our eompany, 

Having partaken of some refreshments, I was relating McN Arg's 
conduct on the field of battle—how, when I directed him, after it 
was discovered that he was wounded, to fall into the rear, he re- 
plied, ** O, God! Captain, I must have another shot;" and con- 
trasted this with his adventure with the rattlesnakes. He very 
meekly replied, * Well, Captain, I always was d—d afraid of 
snakes.” Poor Macr, he never fully recovered from the effects 
of his wound; as slight as it seemed to be, he was lame for life. 
He was an honest and worthy man, and was at the time of his 
` death, which was nearly four years since, and had been for maiiy 
years, the Treasurer of Iowa county. The adventure with the 
rattlesnakes was always considered a standing joke sufficiently 
good, to vall out a treat from Mack at any time when related. 
This incident took place on the 23d day of July,the battle having 
been fought on the 21st.* 

The next morning after arriving at the Mounds, Ool. Dopóx's 
command were dismissed to their respective forts for a new sup- 
ply of provisions, and Gen. Hengy’s troops also obtained a supply. 
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* We find in the Mineral Point Tribune of October 21st, 1852, the tollowing notice of Col. MoNAIR: 
“Died in this village on Thursday morning, the 14th inst. of apoplexy, Col. Joun MONuarr, in the 
fifty-eighth year of his age. He was a native of Fayette county, Kentucky, and migrated to the Lead 
Mines in 1827, and has been for upwards of twenty-four years, a citizen of Mineral Point and its vicin- 
ity. He served as an officer of the 17th Regiment of U. S. Infantry, in the war of 1812, also as x volun- 
teer under Gen. Henry DopGz in the Black Hawk war in 1832, anü was severely wounded at the battle 
of the Wisconsin, for which he drew a pension from the Government, At the time of his death, he was 
Treasurer of this ceunty, and was nominated, but a few days before his death, for re-dlectfom, He was 
a man of kind and humane feelings, ever ready to search out, and contribute to the wants of the poor., 
Always faithful in the discharge of every duty, both public and private, he had endeared himself to all 
who knew him, and his Toss will long be feltand mourned by a aus portion of our community” — 
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Gen, Arzinson,t,~vho had broken up:his encampmenton Bark 
River, soon arrived with -his-‘troopa, so that on the -26th-of the 
. month the entire army rendezvoused at Helena, on the Wisconsin, 
and soon crossed the river, and. took thë Indian trail, which ‘as 
down the valley, and was réndered quite offensive by the stench 
of numerous dead bodies of the enemy, who had no doubt died 
in consequence of their wounds received in the battle of Wiscon- 
sin. On the 2nd of August, the Indians were overtaken, and most - 
disastrously beaten. Here, as at the battle of Wisconsin, Col. 
Dopex’s command occupied the front rank, the engagement hav- 
ing been brought on by Capt. Dicxson, who still commanded the 
spies, and who was wounded in the conflict. It was more a mas- 
sacre than a battle, as the Indians only fought as they were com- 
pelled to ; many of them were killed as they were crossing the 
river, women and children as well as men. This was the closing 
conflict of the war. Braox Hawx was soon after taken prisoner, 
and conducted through the principal cities of the Union. I may 
add, in this connection, that in consequence of the illness of my 
wife, I changed commands with Capt. Hoarp; and what I relate 
of the movements of the army after its departure from Helena, I 
have derived from Capt. Hoax», and one of my sons, who also 
served on the expedition. 

Thus ended all our Indian difficulties, and from that period the 
progress of Wisconsin has been rapid, unexampled and as- 
tonishing ; and if in future her laws shall be made and executed 
by wise, honest and discreet men, she must soon attain'an emi- 
nence of great distinction. Having migrated here at an early 
period, and having been actively engaged in sanguinary conflicts, 
and in repelling savage invasions, for the safety and preserva- 
tion of our infant settlements ; and having moreover, taken some 
humble part in the early councils of Wisconsin, I cannot but feel 
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` 
(Gen, ATKINSON was a native of North Omoti he entered the army in 1808, and served with 
eredit during the war of 1812, and during the Indian troubles in Wisconsin, as we have seenin 1827 and * 
1832. He was stationed long on the western frontier, and the Indians called him the WHITA BEAVER, 
He died at Jefferson Barracks, noar St. Louis, June 20th, 1842, aged about 60 years, L, 0: D 
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a deep and abiding interest in the welfare and prosperity of the 
State of my adoption. And if the brief and imperfect sketch of 

? my pioneer life, together with my recollections of the Winne- 
bago and Black Hawk Indian wars, shall enable the future his- 
torian to glean any thing worthy of being perpetuated, my ful- 
lest desire will have been accomplished: 
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APPENDIX No. 10. 


. PEKATONICA BATTLE CONTROVERSY.* 


BY GEN. CHARLES BRACKEN AND'MAJ. PETER PARKISON 5 JB. 


Warwvr Grove, Oct. 3, 1852. 
o Gen. Wa. R. Surra, State Historian : 


Dear Srr—In accordance with my promise, I herewith trans- 
nit to you an account of the murder of Sparrorp and others, 
uring the Black Hawk war, together with the details of the 
Battle of the Pekatonica,” fought on the 16th day of June, 1832, 
t the Horse Shoe Bend, on that stream, and on Section Eleven, 
own Two, Range Five East, in this County. 

Very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
CHARLES BRACKEN. 


—— 


BATTLE OF THE PEKATONICA. 


About sundown, on the 14th of June, 1832, a horseman with- 
ita hat, “ bloody with spurring,” was seen approaching Fort 
efiance, a stockade post situated on section twenty, in Town 
ur North, Range three East, commanded by Capt. Roszgr C. 
OARD. The rider was Davin Girpert. He communicated the 
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This series of valuable papers appeared originally in the Mineral Point Tribune, in the latter part 
1832, and early part of 1853, and well deserve a more permanent repository. The discrepancies of 
ory between the writers are not, after all, very numerous or of much importance ; while their 
ral narratives will prove of lasting interest to Wisconsin history L. C. D. 
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melancholy information that, on that day, Sparrorp, SPENOIER, 
Bennetr Micros, MelrwarxE and an Englishman called Jonn 
Burr, had been surprised by the Indians while at work in a corn 
field on a farm owned by Srarrorp and SrzNoxg, situated on the 
main Pekatonica, about six miles south-east of Fort Hamilton 
(now Wiota,) and that all the party had been murdered, except 
Murus, who had by his fleetness on foot made his escape. 
Captain Hoan» at once dispatched an express, communicating 
the information to Gen. Donan, at Dodgeville, and I, being see. 
ond in command, was ordered to repair to the scene ot the mur- 
der, with eleven men, all that could be mounted on horseback. 
Arriving at Fort ITamilton late at night, we halted at that post 
until morning, when accompanied by Murron and some others 
from that place, making a party of about twenty men, we pro- 
ceeded to Sparrorn’s field. On our arrival there, the first object 
that presented itself was the headless body of Sparrorp, who had 
died facing his foes! Coul as he was brave, he at once saw from 
the number and position of the Indians, that flight was useless, 


Seizing his rifle, he calmly awaited their approach, and his uner- | 


ring aim sent one of his foes to eternity before him ; then, like 
the lion at bay, he died covered with an hundred wounds. 
While the Indians were thus partially checked by SPArrom», 
the others fled under cover of a ravine, which appears to have 
been an ancient bed of the Pekatonica, to the river. On reach- 
ing the shore, MeIrwarxg and Joan Buri attempted to escape 
acro-s'it, and were shot in the water; their bodies were taken out 
of the river by us; they had been scalped and most horribly mu- 


tilated. Mirrow stated th on reaching the shore, he and Spen- - 
ors turned down the river, keeping under its bank; that they had ` 


got some three hundred yards before they were perceived by the In- 
dians, who were for an instant engaged in despatching MeIrwarws 
and Joan Burr. On seeing them, the Indians raised the war 
whoop, and commenced the pursuit; Spencer continued on down 
the river bank, and Mirnrow plunged into the gtream; which was 
about fifty yards wide at that point, and never raised his head 
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above water until he struck the opposite shore. Young, brave, 
cool and active, and flying for life, it would appear almost incred- 

ible that, with his breath exhausted by diving across the river, 
his clothes saturated with water, that, at one bound he should 
spring from the slippery shore to the top of a perpendicular bank 
fully twelve feet high; yet from his footprints, it was evident 
that he did so. Gaining the bank, unharmed amidst a shower of 
balls, he continued his flight, pursued by the Indians, who, after 
a hot chase of about five miles, gave up the pursuit. 

It appeared that Srenoer was pursued by two fare one of 
whom was mounted on the horse with which Sparrorn’s party 
had been ploughing their corn, and was far in advance of the 
other; and he having his gun which he had snatched up in the 
flight, Spenoer turned and shot the mounted Indian, which ena. 
bled him to escape by secreting himself in a thicket. 

On the day of the battle of thé Pekatonica, SPENOER ventured: 
to approach the fort, and saw froma distance that it was sur- 
rounded by Indians. They were friendly Sioux and Menomo- 
nees, who had joined us that day after the battle, and who were 
yelling and pow-wowing over the scalps which we had taken. 
Supposing these Indians to be foes who had captured the fort, and 
murdered all within it, he was horror struck, and fled some six or 
seven miles to a house where he found some provisions, and sge- 
creted himself under a hog-pen, where he was found some ten 
days afterwards. Within a year he became deranged, and wan- 
dered off, none knew whither. 

Having performed the mefancholy duty of burying the dead, 
we returned to Fort Hamilton, where we found Captain GENTEY,, 
and Lieutenants BrquxrrE and PoxrER, with a few men. Ata 
council held that evening, it was agreed that if Gen. Doper did 
not arrive at the fort by eight o’clock the next morning, the offi- 
cers and men that were present would take the trail and pursne 
ihe Indians. B ae ; 

On receiving the express at Dodgeville, Gen Dongs gecom» 
panied by Tuomas. J ENKINS and Jonx Musgersmayu, jr., started fon . 
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Fort Hamilton by the way of'the Blue Mounds, where à company 

_ of men were stationed, whose horses were fresh and fit for service. 
Leaving orders for them to follow, he continued on his route by 
the way of Frerwetw’s Diggings; having out-ridden Jenxuys and 
Mussrrsuirn, he was approaching the fort alone just after sun- 
rise. On arriving at Hawmrton’s farm, about one mile from the 

fort, he left the wagon road and furned into a pathway, which 
shortened the distance. On regaining the road, he met APPLE, 
a German, wi proposed to accompany us on our scout, and was 
going to his cabin near by, to procure a blanket for the expedi- 
tion; after making a few inquiries of him, the General continued 

on to the fort." Arrrz had not proceeded more than one hundred. 
yards from where he met Gen. Dopaz, when he fell into an am- 
buseade and was literally shot to pieces. It afterwards appeared, 
that the Indians had first ambushed the pathway, but seeing our 
men on the prairie, south of the road, looking for their horses, 
and that the travelling was on the wagon road, they removed to 
it. Hadthe Generalarrived half an hour earlier by the path- 
way, or kept round by the wagon road, he must have been the ` 
victim of the ambuscade instead of APPLE. : / 

Almost simultaneously with the General, the horse of APPLE 
reached the Fort with the saddle bloody, and a bullet hole through 
his ear. All were ready! the order was given to mount, and in 
less than ten minutes we were formed in a line near the dead body 
of the murdered man. 

The Indians, in their retreat, appeared to disperse in every direc- 
tion through a thicket which lay north of the road, and which 
was composed of a thick growth of vines and bushes, principally 
prickly ash. Through this we advanced in line, until a very in- 
telligent dog, owned by R. H. Kirxparriox, struck the trail on 
the extreme left. We then advanced in single file, following the 
trail, the left in front, until we reached the open timber. Here 
the trail was well defined, and the pursuit was then pell-mell, the 
General taking the lead. The trail struck the prairie ón a branch ` 
running east from WirLrAw Buaerrr’s, and continued down it, 
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the’ oped Soole being well mounted on a fleet : e 
horse, I gave him the spur r freely | until I I came in sight of the dn- 
diaiis ‘with the General Soli in th eir rear, and not more than five 
mén with him, At the 8 same ding overtook a & yo th aged about 
eightéen, named Saitun  Buaox, Ww o lived’ in my mily. Hes: 5 
that his mare, á hne active animal had fallen. with hi on. ih 
smooth přairiė, ahd that it was a sign, he would, be^ Pt yas in the 
coming ‘battle. T suggdsted a as the cause that she liad stepped ine 
toa badger hole. _ He said she ‘had not, for he had Sramined the 
ground. I then advised him to ) BO back, as there were quough of 
us to whip thé Indians without, him; he said, ^T will die first !” 
The omen proved too true. He fell, ‘mortally wounded, at the 
first fire we received on entering the thicket. I make this digres- 
sion, that you may pay a just tribute to the memory of one of 
the bravest’ youths that ever fell in battle. 

The Indians re-crossed the branch ata point where it furned 
abruptly to the north, and ascended the hill The General and 
those with him crossed after them, and bore to the right towards 
some timber, as if to cut them off from it, Seeing this movement 
Ihalted, and was at the same time joined by Erron, Higensorn- 
am and Deven; I said to them, that movement of the General 
will turn the Indians to the left; if you will follow me, we will 
gef the first scalp. They agreed to do ao. Turning up a hollow 
to the left, we ascended it to the ridge overlooking the east Pek- 
atoniea; turning then, to the right and looking down a hollow, par- 
allel to that which we had ascended, my gurmise proyed to be 
correct. They were moving at what might be called common 
time,’ their chief, a grey-headed warrior, Was walking backward, 
and appeared t to be. earnestly addressing his young, men., After 
observing thom | for a few moments, we fired, but I think with 
effect. My comrades, after discharging their guns, retreate 
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down the hollow we had ascended, and J turned Tu 
the Hdge overlóoking | the east B aaka g pug, ou sa ot, 
bat watching the enemy closely. | "They. descende: ed the ll to. ‘the 


creek, turned up üt & short distance, ‘and dal. crossing 


at somè willows, a shórt distance below" where. the. bg now. 


Stands. ` 

At this moment I ‘advanced within gunshot. “With the report 
of my gun, I sent forth a ‘shout that told the General, and my com- 
rades yet in the rear, that Ihad ‘secured the first scalp; 3 at ghe, 
same time I rdéeived the fire of ‘the Indians without i injury, |, 

The General and the principal part of our men having come Np, 
by the time the Indians bad fairly crossed the creek, a running 
fight took place; the enemy being on one side of: the creek, and 
we on the other, until they reached the thicket in the bend of the 
creek, Having : effected a crossing at the Old Indian Ford, which 
is near WILLIAM’ Mill, and marching thence up the stream, we 
formed on the open ground to the north- east of the thicket, 80 E 
to hem the enemy in the bend of the creek. Parties were then, 


' by order of the General, fhrown put on the hills to. give the alarm, 


if the Indians should attempt to escape 1 from the thicket, ^ when 
we entered it. The men were then fold « off in sections of, seven, 
number four remaining on horse ‘back and Kolding the "hbrees. af 
the rest of the section, whose bridlés s Were linked together. When 
dismounted and formed’! in front of the horses, our numbers wer 
twenty-one men, including the General. They were 'Gen. HzxnY 
Doves, commanding 5 ; Lieutenafits Cuarniss BRACKEN, i ASOHAL 
‘Bequerrs and'— Porter; Surgeon ALLEN Hi; ; | Privates, Peter 
Paxxison, Doxisiói Moraw, BAMUEL 7 Biapz, Troms H. Pros; 
‘Lavin Lraos, R. H. KYÉKPATRICK, Asa Donican, Wirra CARNS, 
Jowx Hoon, Tuóiras ‘JENKING, Jons Misseri, J ra SAMUEL 
Pareto, Morris, Wirus, RANKIN and Van Wacaonng. MA 

We Wero then ordéred to rénew our ‘Hints, reprime ‘our guns, 
unbutton our shirt collars, and tighten our belts. ' An being réady, 
the General then’ addressed us: He said, t Within that ‘thic eb 
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àre the foo, whose hands ‘are “yet rekia with the ‘blood of our 
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murdered friesd t That it voab.lisdntentión'torinter dt y iikcdcing 
80; some:ofi -uésimneti fall; that it züghtbb his:ownif&tes: butthak 
his tind.wds made ap:to:whip-the enemy or:.die’ id-tbestopapt: 
Ifany feared to follow. him; ‘he: wanted them:-t$ ‘fall. back tien; 
and not when they 'encóuntered the Indians.” .The-word was ther 
given: to advance,, and in that little band, none wére found. whe- 
did not féar dishonor: more than death 1: None faltered:or waver 
ed, ‘a8; with à coolness becbming: veterans they'followed -the foots 
stepe sf their gallant mals Tesoiyed with: tire. „to : ee o? 
die. cec naruto i TE ot ra any 
After advancing some dins ce ‘into the thicket the trail of the 
enemy .was found.. Here the detachment was joined by Daxrer 
M. Pargison, who was on horseback, The centre was ordered tō 
keep on the trail. ..We then continued our:advante slowly bnt 
firmly towards onr hidden foe. : The Indians had selected'a most 
advantageous position for defence, had we fought them: at long 
Shot. It was the bank of a-pond,.once the bed of the.creek.< 
On the edge:of the bank. was a natural breast work nearly three 
feet high, formed by one of those tumuli so numerous on our 
Pene, ; under this they awaited our approach: . i 
When they fired omus, our position represented two sides of 4 
tangi, they formingthe base and we the hypothennse; although 
we were close uponithem, so;dense..was the thicket that we could 
not see the smoke of their gnns.. The General, who was.on the 
right of the centre, and in front of the.line, exclaimed, “ Where 
are the Indians?’ He was answered from the left, * This way! 
The. order, was.given, “Charge em, boys, d--n them, seharge 
em I" , My position was on the'extréme right; in the ebarge-re 
obligasi. considerably to the left ; when-I gottothe pond; T found 
no enemy, before me, and at the tame moment I heard. the Gène- 
xal who was-a little to my left, pay; " There's an Indian; kill 
him!” Iturned toward.him, and heard a shot; as-I came. ‘ap, 
he said, * There, by G—d! I've killed him o M. ao "Was 
the Indian commander. AN "WE AN 
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c Pabsing on:to the left; I mourited the n&tdral émbankment; and 
found myself in the midst of the'Indiánsj after -discharging my 
gun, I turried.thé breech, and:struck at-a -watrior “E-saw’ lying 
under the-bank before mé; but:seeing another. very industriously 
snapping at me, I fell back and're-logded.. Ag.sdon as‘ my! gun 
was charged, I advanced.with the brave but:unfortutate* Weres 
on my left,-and. Wu. Carns, of Dodgeville, on’ niy: right.” fO 
coming up, hand:to-hand with the: Indians; Wenrs fell; mortally 
wounded. Carns first shot, and:then-bayoneted the: warrior that 
gave Wzrrs his death wound, and I put another in a conditiomto 
lose his scalp. -At the same time, the only surviving Indiart at- 
tempted to save himself by flight: He plunged into the pond, 
and was shot as he got out of the water on the opposite'side.. 

Thus ended the battle; the enemy were completely éxtermina- 
ted! Not one was left to tell Buaok Hawx and his warriors, 
how “ Old. Hairy face,” (the Indian name for Gen. Dopag)'ànd 
his warriors fought. Our trophies were seventeen sealps. Our 
loss was three men,—BDraAck,' Wzrrs and Morris, mortally, and 
Tuomas JENKINS, severely: wounded 

The annals of border warfare furnish no parallel to this battle. 
Never before was an entire war party exterminated with so small 
a loss on the part of the whites, when the numbers engaged were 
so nearly equal. Although on our advance into the thicket, we 
outnumbered the Indians some five men, yet, the advantage of 
their position, and ours having to receive their fire, equalized our 
nümbers. a m 

‘None of us, from the General down, had ever heard a hostile 
gun, or burned powder ata foe. The men had been promiscuously 
assembled, and were untrained soldiers. They, however, proved 
by their gallant conduct, that American volunteers, when ‘indi- 
yidually brave, will collectively follow to their death, a brave arid 
determined leader, in whom they have confidence. l 
" There were individual acts of devotion and desperate bravery 
performed, which ought to have immortalized thé aefors. Ott 
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surgen, Rector, Arrey Ein, -fell into the line, sn did duty asa 
private soldier. When the sections were told off. his, jt. foil 
number Jour, a horse holder. umber five, in, the Same sec. jon 
was à sickly’ Adoking ; youth’ ngined ‘Towsaxnn, about’ Bevet 
herd ‘of age.” "The Postoi gree ged places with him, remedii 

hat hé thought himself better ‘able i to perform a soldier's 8 duty: in 
the“ coming fight, than ‘Ko was. ur. 

UI the charge, Lavin Tac édcoùntered a. wartior aimed wi 
à spear; parrying the  thiüste of the Tadian with his Dun lie 
drópped his gun, ‘spring upon ini, ‘wrenched his spear from him, 
and ‘with it, ran him throngh the body. l 

The death of the brave’ but anfortundte Waits, would have 
been a theme for the song of ‘the’ minstrel, had it ‘occurred in the 
days of chivalry. ‘Like hundreds of other young and ardent 
spirite in that day, he came tp the Lead Mines i in pursuit of Tor- 
tune. "When the war broke out, he was among the first to take 
wp arms, and fell, as I “have stated, bravely advancing on the 
enemy. While lying on the battle ground, with his head on the 
lap of a comrade, who was assuaging the burning thirst caused 
by his wound, the surgeon examined it, and told him he must 
diel, On heariag this, he expressed a wish to see the General. 
fm. his coming-to him, Wexts said, tc General, have I behaved 
like a soldier?" .The reply was, “Yes, Wexts, like a brave one!” 
Looking up to his commander, he said, “Send that word to my 
old father.” He farther told that comrade, that he was engaged 
to be married to a young lady in Pike county, Illinois. He gave 
her name, and requested that she might be informed of the place 
and manner of bis death, and that he died with his last thoughts 
upon her. - wy ; 
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NoTs.—After a lapse of twenty years, the writer of tha foregoing » may have asih some errors, par- 
ticularly by omitting thë names of those who were in the battle, and inserting the names of those who 
acted as horse holders, or watched the thicket from a distance, As the narrative is intenddd, for the 
State Historian, and will make a part of the early History of Wisconsin, he rennes any of his gurvi- 
ving comrades who were in the action, to correct any errors he may have made. 
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NU E "E M o i Fayette, Nov. 29, 1888. $ 
Enrons ot Wisconsin Treun: i X MY Y 

Ny attention having lately. been ‘called to an RR of the 
battle of the Peketonica, written by CHARLES BRACKEN, and pub- 
lished i in your paper, in which I think there are some material 
mistakes, and having been requested by a number of persons to 
write my recollection of that affair, and point out wherein I think 
Mr. “Braoxen’s recollection dogs not serve him correctly ; I have 
thought proper, in justice to the dead as well as the living, and 
also in justice to the correctness of history, for which that account 
was intended, to comply with the request which has been made. 
In doing 80, I do not wish to detract in the slightest degree from 
the merit of any one who acted in that affair. 

I was quite young at the time, and it being the first engage; 
ment that I was ever in, every incident was almost indelibly fixed 
upon my mind. Mr. Bzaoxgw's relation of the affair at SrArronp'g 
is correct, as I recollect it, until he says, “ I being second in com: 
mand, was ordered to the scene of the murder with eleven men.” 
"Mr. BaAoxzw might have been ordéred to the scene of the murder, 
but he certainly did not go in command of the detachment, nor 
iù company with them, until within about four miles this side of 
Fort Hamilton, (now Wiota) where he and Van WAGGoNER* were 
overtaken by the detachment. They (BRAoxEN and ‘Van W acconnn) 
having left Fort Defiance in advance of the detachment. Bracken 
appearing to be displeased at some of the movements, mounted 
his horse and said, “It is time we were off; all that are going 
with me, come on;” upon which Vay W AGGONER joined him and 
they started off. In about half an hour the detachment were 
- mounted and ready to march; upon which R. H. KIREPATRIOE 
was chosen the commander for the occasion. The detachment 
then proceeded to Fort Hamilton, and arrived there about twelve 
o'clock at night. Next morning, just as the detachment was ready 
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* Col. D. M. PARKISON gives the name of BENJAMIN LAWHEAD, instead of VAN WaAGGoxER, as the 
person who accompanied Lieut. BRAOKEN on this occasion,—see, ante, p. 944. L. Q. D. 
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detachment; Mr. Bracci "efáftatti th’ com ain da pa*by yirt 18,0 
Kis Bécond: Pikuti antip iie DO fines, ee a, Hild 


to by DUMP isicilos, ‘cornea’ v Was he" comme eet of t 1e 
mdmorible “aificuley ati je th (ede gent Heimen BRioxkN, and 
Puukisow)” "Màj. Kiseear ioe then declined tiking further, ‘coin: 
Haig of the aitahient dita he was re- -chosen,” npon which an 
election “was Last info, wid Maj. Kixtramsiód (as! he’ Wak, doni: 
thonly calle) w t y hiilincust à lected. 'd'hé cot any then ` pro: 
ide to the Mai 'and'fotind the mürtfereü meri, ji desciibed by 
Lieüteihnt Bhickex, with thé’ exceptio of the hea dleks Body, of 
Si erokn, ‘Whidh had ho wounds ' upon it’ as I Fécóllect; "The po: 
sition of ‘the body, when found, indicated that le had been rupi- 
ning? a s the rest of ‘his coniradés, wher hé was shot. ether 
he killed an Indian: beford He "hinsólt «as shot, I think’ no ong 
can tell. Mutiox 'érossed tlic livet dé the same "place dhd the 
saine time thht’ Melnwint And Jonh Butt! crossed ‘it, and wis ins 
mediately pürsüed by thé Indians in hot cha&e—one of them o 
horse-batk, and so dlosely was he pursued by the Indian on liorge- 
back,” that he, Muito, was often compelled, to swim the river to 
scape hita. He swam thé 4 river five times during the chase, and 
was pursued to within’ five miles'of tlie fort, which he reached 
in & full ópe (usiiig a western phrase) and in safely! after having 
Been pureuéd by five Indians for fen' miles, and having run’ fif- 
teen miles without ever breaking the lope, ag he said. "m 
"i SessoxR could hot swim, consequently took down the river un- 
der its bànk, till coming to. the mouth of a branch, where he re- 
rikined until an Tidián (niounted on the horse with which they 
Bai be en plowitig) elio upon him. He shot’ the Indian off the 
Worse and made his escape across the river bottom into the; joods, 
ii the direction of the fort. The remainder of thé history Q 
this man, I palis is dorreoHy given by] Lieutenant BRACKEN, 
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* None of the Ind:ans who pursued MILLION ee on Mu iud as will be iin by MILLION' ntate- 
tàént, which ‘will appear a few pagésionward. ' ub: L, 0. D. " 


P | 
except. that he told upon being fi found, that he had killed Mone 
indian. during his rambles į in, the woods. X nr cubes 


The allusion that Lieutenant Baacxzs- makes to the young man 
named Brack, is correct; 80 far, at least, as his haying & pre- 
sentiment that he should be, killed in the first engagement, . He 
and I were about the same age, (he being one year older,) were 
friends and mess-mates. He communicated his forebodings of 
death to me the night we. marched from Fort Defiance to Fart 
Hamilton—he and I having been made the advance guard to the 
detachment. I have no recollection of the falling of his mare. 
I presume, however, it wasso. It was a horse, however, he rode, 

The history of the matter, I believe, is very correctly given by 
` Lieutenant BnAckEN, from the killing of Arpiz up to the point 
where he advanced within gun shot, and says, * with the report 
of my gun, I sent forth a shout that told the General and my 
comrades, yeé in the rear, that I had procured the first scalp.” 
Here, I think, Lieutenant Braoxen’s memory is greatly at fault, 
I was near the Lieutenant when he shot, and so was General 
Donez and some eight or ten others, and the Indians were cer- 
tainly from one hundred and fifty to two hundred yards distant. 
They fired back, it is true, but withont effect, and if any scalp 
was taken, or even an Indian touched with a ball, I have no re- 
collection of the fact. "Tis true, they sometimes fell at the fixe 
of the guns, but got up and went off, jumping and hopping in a 
taunting way. 

At this point, while a short consultation was taking place, as to 
the best point of crossing, Capt. Gentry and D. M. Parison 
swam the river on their horses, just in the rear of the Indians, 
and took a position upon a high eminence upon the opposite side 
of the river, so as to overlook the grove the Indians were making 
for. We were again joined by Parxison at the time Lieutenant 
Braoxen speaks of. Capt. Gunrry, in attempting to reach us at 
another point, mired his horse down in a swamp, got his gun wet, 
and was unable to rejoin us. 

The next point at which I think Lieut. BRAcKEN’s memory is at 
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fault, ig mhexe.the,General.is addresging- his,menyincwhigh: hea 
made to say among other thing! Unbutton, your shirt: collaia, 
tighten yonnbeltaye." ^I here nowecollection of anysbuch ordérs, 
and from. Gen. Doper’s' usual. coolness and. discretion ‘upon. such 
occasions, I should think he would‘hardly give such ordérs, Agniz, 
I think his memory is at.fanlt; whén he,quotes'the General aa büy- 
ing, ** Qhargetem, ‘beys+zdamn them, charge ’em,” and “ There, 
by G—d, I killed him myself,” &c. At another point I think his 
memory is more at fault than usual. That is upon the charge, 
where he would make it appear (if:I read’correetly) that he tad- 
vanced into the.midat of the Indians, discharged hijs gun,: turned 
the breech, and struck at a warrior he gaw lying;under the bank 
before him, but seeing another very industriously snapping at him, 
he then fell back, re loaded and advanced side by: side: with the 
gallant Wxrrs;" evidently conveying the idea that he had done 
all this before the gallant Wxrrs had got up at all. Now, all who 
were there well know that the gallant Writs was among the first 
upon the bank, and was shot instantly upon his charge upon: the 
bank. The charge was simultaneous, by every member. of the 
detachment, and there could not haye been more than a few 
seconds difference between any of the men's arriving upon the 
bank. All behaved well; in fact bravely—Lient. BRAEGEN with 
the rest—but I have yet to learn that he behaved any better than 
any one else; in fact, E am certain there was no room for inyidious 
distinction. 

I write this with no unkind or unpleasant feelings towards Lieut, 
BzaoksN ; but simply that justice may be:done, history be correct, 
and that Lieut, BRAckEN'8 request (contained in a note appended 
to his account of the affair,) togother with the request of a num- 
ber of other persons, may be complied with. .. 

The Indian that was shot in attempting to make his escape across 
the pond, as spoken of by Lieut. Bracken, was shot by W. W. 
Woopsrings, the Adjutant of Gen. Dopag's squad, with a pistol. 
I was standing near him at the time. The number of scalps tak en 
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upon that occasion; according: tó:my memory was fourtedt, instead 
of seventeen, se Mr; BzacEkEN hasit — oo nic umn es o bue 


. Upon looking over'the list of named which Mri Bridowt ‘has, T 
do-not see that of W. W.: Woodsrrpan. ‘This is dn-'omlssion. | T 
should be there, ^. . ogba b ces EE aei dunt 
. The ee of the narrative, I:believe, is correct, i5 "56? 
Se peer E PETER PARKISON, ‘Tre 
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To. Gen: W. R. p State Historian: : . : ui 00066 
In'a late number of the Wisconsin Tribune, there Was a corn: 
munication of Mr. Perier Pánxisow, óf Fayette, on the sübjéet of 

the * Battle of the Pekatonica.? `I saw nóthing-in his statement 

calculated to change the general result of an action &o lionérable 
to all engaged in it, but I see that Mr. Parzson has (unwillingly 
perhaps) misrepresented me, and some of 2 action; ‘on that ote 

casion. AM i : E à 
The officers cómposing the command’ at Fort’ Defiance at that 

time, were Roser? O. Hoarp, Captain; Omnis BhAoxEx, first 

Lieutenant; Dantet M. Parkson, second Tionteniit, and Wit! 

Burnett; Ensign.’ 

Although in my account of the battle and events which led to 
it, I state that I was second in command at that fort, yet Mr. 
Parxison (in the face of record and living testimony which‘could 
be produced to sustain my assertion) depending on his own vivid 
recollection, reduces me to the rank of second Lieutenant, in vir- 
tue of which he states, I claimed a command to which I was'not 
entitled.—His memory here certainly failed: him, for the- saddlé 
was on the other horse! Itis reasonable to suppose, that if Mr: 
Parxison, belonging to the same company with me, and ‘associa! 
ting togethér in the same stockade for some weeks, could not 're- 
collect my rank, that his memory cannot be relied ‘on 88 to other 
facts wherein he differs from me. 


Shortly after the Black Hawk war, when all the 'Bufvivors of | 


the battle were living, I published, in a Galena paper, an account 
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of the battle; which: Was un eoHtkadieted. + My "tata" publication 
addressed to^you through the’ "Wiscóniii "Tribüne,: dorresponttel 
nearly word for word With" my' fofrüer piiblióatloni" "he Wate. 
Me MarrauwG. Frog, sóme ten or twelve ty ara atned; aldo pub- 

libhed an account of the stime battle in the "Minéral Polk ‘paper, 
iin which he differs inno’ ésspntial ‘particulars fiit: "piel Ohddtü 
süeh"ae this, Y-think thére is Word reliance t6' ‘be’ placed. fo HHS 
trath of history, thán' oi'the memory of Mr. Parkison, whieh Ti 
tlearly`at fault in the very first fact ha states, and: muti hott re BO 

in others. ZUR a 


fo ie CHARLES. JBRAOKEN. 
'Wolnnt rore, De. 30, 1852... . EE 


2, N ` aos UY T ; p 
" goto Feb. fiy 1853. i 
To Gen. .W. R SMITH, State Historian: = rt 046 Hus 3 


. Sm—T regret exceedingly’ that- you should be annoyed with Bo 
inany communications upon the subject of the battle of thé Pek: 
atonica, and patticularly when those communientións disagree so 
munch ds‘mine and those of Liéutenant Caartzs Brion. Mri 
Bracken in his last communication, seems to: have ‘departed `eni 
tirely from his request, contained in a note appended to his act ” 
count of the battle of the Pekatonica, in which he requests‘any 
- of the survivors to correct any mistakés which he*tnay have made; 
admitting that, after a lapse of twenty years, he might have made 
some. But when those mistakes are pointed out, and--eorrected, 
he claims, not only to possess a superiority of memory over’ me, 
but ‘also that his account was written from''data that’ could,- or 
should be relied ‘upon, more than my memory. : | à 

Now, had Mr. BgAoxzX claimed in the start, to-have' written 
his account of that'affair from such data as he refers to in' his last 
communication, perhaps I should not have presumed to set up my 
memory in opposition thereto. Bat, as Mr. Braoxen’ mide no 
such claim, and evidently carried the idea that he had written - 
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entirely from, memory, I supposed I- was doing, him p kindness in 
complying with his request—in, which:it seems. I wag mistekans 
Jadging from the. tone of hig communication. © se ue 

. However, as to the data to. which Mr, BnagxEx angfare,. Filas 
a word to say; and that is, that my memory differs with,higagte 
what those accounts contain, If either of those accounte,, partir 
qularly that published by Mr. Firgn, quotes Mr.: BuaoxxN, as tak- 
ing or having the command of the detachment from:Fort Defi: 
ance, I will agree that I am mistaken as to what those. idis 
contain. 

But as the question at issue is not what those accounts con- 
tained, but what are the facts in the case; I shall, without further 
cavil with Mr. BzAoxzN, as to memory, proceed to lay before you 
the evidences which I have procured in support of the correct. 
ness of my memory, wherein I differ with him. 

Upon seeing Mr. Bracxun’s communication to you, (in reference 
to this matter) in a late number of the Wisconsin Tribune, I im- 
mediately addressed the following named gentlemen upon this 
subject, to wit: Rosset C. Hoarn, who was Captain of the com- 
pany stationed at Fort Defiance at the time in question; THOMAB 
Bram, who was a soldier at Fort Defiance; Arzxanpur Hiaom: 
* BOTHAM, who was a soldier at Fort Hamilton, and was with the 
detachment from the time it left Fort Hamilton until after the 
battle of the Pekatonica; Benner Mirrow, who was also with 
the detachment during the burying of the men who were killed 
at the farm of Sparrorp and Srenogr, and the same that made hig 
miraculous escape from the Indians. 

From them I have received the following answers. I would 
here mention, that these are all the men (that is, Mrrzriow and Hige 
GINBOTHAM) that had any connection with the burying of those 
men, or the battle of the Pekatonica, that I have any knowledge 
of in this country, except my father, Col. Parxison, upon whom, 
from feelings of delicacy, I have not called, for his recollection 
of the matter, 
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Lour ‘cotmhitieation à ‘addressed to mo, asking my Tecolleg: 
tiona about those | eleven x men w | who started. from Fort Defiance. 4 
bury ‘the dead at Sparronp’s farm, in, 1832, was duly received. 
recollect that when the express arrived, it was about sun-down, 
orafter. After I had arrangéd the matter of express to Ool. 
Dosat; I immediately commenced making arrangements to send 
a reinforcement to Fort Hamilton, and to assist in burying the 
dead at Sparrorp’s field. There were many who volunteered to 
go.'.AÀt the same timé there wére several men there from the 
mounted company, with Major Kirxrarriog, (or afterwards Major 
KrxraTRIOE) ; Lieut. BRAoKEN and Second Lieut, Pargison were 
among the number who volunteered to go, and all the mounted 
men who were with Major KrexeATErx, I believe; consequently, 
those mounted men came there commanded by thier own officer, 
and neither Lieuts. BRAOKEN or Parxison could have any com- 
mand over them.  Lieut. BnAOKEN cer tainly was the officer who 
held the rank at the fort; consequently, would have had the 
command, bnt I think dis was some dissatisfaction among the 
men, who were preparing to go, I think, about who should com- 
mand them. Lieut. Bracken started off with one man, I think, 
and he was one of the mounted men. I think about half an hoar 
after Lieut. Braoxan left, the rest of the squad started, with dis- 
satisfaction about the command; before they got off, I requested 
Major Kirxparriox to take the command; and he did take the 


command as far as I knew. 
: Yours, &e., 


ROBERT C. HOARD: 


: Town of Wayne, Jan. 28, 1858, : 

Mr, Pures: Parxison, Jr. : a 
Dear Bri--IÀ answer to your favor of the 26th ingt;, I can'siy, 
that I was a soldier during the war with Braok Haws, and that 
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I was.at Fort Defiance at the time that the express came there in 
relation to the killing of Srarrorp and others, on the Pekatonica; 

I can also say, without hesitation, that Maj. Kinxrarsiox took 
the command of the detachment frém’ there, and T never under. 
stood but that he commanded it all the time until after, the burg- 
ing of those men. i 


D a 


Yours respectfully, l l a. 
‘THOMAS BE AM. 
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Town of su Jan. 29, 1853. 
Mr. Perez PanxroN, Jr.: 


In compliance with your request of the 26th inst., I can Bay), 
that I do not recollect distinctly all that took place at Fort Ham- 
ilton, in relation to the command of the detachment that buried 
the men who were killed on the Pekatoniea, at the farm of SrzN- 
or & Srarrorn, in the Black Hawk war. 

T do récollect that there was some trouble about the command,, 
between Col. Parxison and Cuartes Bracken. I also recollect 
that Maj. Krrxparrick commanded the company on that. occasion, 

The next point, in relation to which you ask my recollection, i is, 
at the bank of the Pekatonica, where Lieutenant BRACKEN claims 
to have procured the first scalp. In relation to that point, I can 
say that I am sure there was no scalp taken, or any Indian killed’ 
dead, at that point. Some might have been hit, but no certainty 
of it. As to Lieutenant Bracxen’s being in the advance, I do not 
recollect distinctly. But from my recollection, I should say, we 
were all there pretty much at the same moment. As to the affair 
upon the bank of the pond, where the battle was fought, I agree 
with you precisely as you have given it in your account of that 
affair. I was right by Wxrrs when he was shot. 

I have, according to your request, examined the account of that 
affair, written by both you and Mr. Bracxsn, and according to 
my memory, I agree.with you in all the main particulars, where- 
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in you disagree with. Lieutenant, Bgagxz, after.ithe detachment 
came fo Fort Hamilton... i ye 
qq Dat ate KORR friend, : 
ae: tALEXANDER HIGGINBOTHAM., .. 
P: S.—-I-perceive that ` my- hame is dot inkerted! either by you 
or Mr. Bréoxen, ás:beiüg in .£he:battle. I'elaii no ‘particular 
glory. I: was, however; in the battle. The: oinission ' was, "of 
course, unintentional. - — ' elad 5 


Town of. Wiota, Jan. 80, 1858. . 

H ee? Y E n 

Drar Sm—Accordijig to your request of the, 26th, inst., I will 
state my recollection of the incidents connected with the burying 
of SrArFORD, SEARLS and. others, "who were killed on: the Pekas 
tonica, during the Black Hawk war, the particulars. of which: 
you request... 


Mr. PETER PAnxisoN : t. e 
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In relation to what took place " Fort Hamilton, about the com, 
mand of the detachment, I can state distinctly, that somé trouble: 
took place at Fort Hamilton: about that matter.« Some wished 
Col. PARKISON to: "take the command, But he :objected, and-satd 
that tlie detachment, had come from Fort Defianee:underthe comè 
mand of Maj. KIRKPATRICK, and that he wished-itto. goon under 
his command. Maj. KIRKPATRIOK then objected. to;-or declined 
taking farther -gommand, -unless he were re-eleeted., Upon whichy 


„an election was gone into, and Maj. KinEPATRIQK was 6lected. 


The detachment then proceeded under his command, and:eorn.' 
tinued 80, until they returned to Fort.Hamilton.'..; $ 4. :.. 
The remainder of the incidents, until the killing of Aprutyare 
correctly given in your account-published in:the Tribune, (which 
I have seen) except that no Indian on horseback pursued me. 
Mr. Bracken is quite at fault, when he speaks of Spunozr’s 
diving the river, leaping, the bank, &c*. I Mab màn; most 


Dc ; * I 
© this bran plenty’ an "ertor of the printer, in dropping Musso ajoaqme where at {should have appeared 
in the narrative, which is now properly corrected. L. C. D. 
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certainly; who did thats -ABE getting üpori tHe bank t Pin 
two balls had passed through my shirt—one thiróugh thé Body: tlie 
other through the sleeve. While upon the Bank, two balls passed 
so near thd‘ thbt their force ‘Wwad-visibly felt in my face. My hat 
was afterwards ‘found, ‘with a large ball-hole near the band.: The 
effort of diviug the river, leaping the bank, and the.effects ofthe 
two balls that pagsed'go near niy head, had eo exhaustediand' ad- 
dled me, that I thought I was shot; and after going about’ sixty 
yards, in a walk, I stopped and examined myself. Finding I was 
not shot, I took fresh courage, commenced my flight for life, and 
arrived safe at Fort Hamilton in about three-quarters of an hour 
by sun. Mr. Spencer could not swim, (as you say,) consequently 
did not attempt to cross the river. I claim no particular honor 
for what I did upon that occasion, and only mention these partic- 
ulars to show that Mr. BRAc&EN's memory should not be too much 
relied upon. 

Upon perusing Mr. Braoxen’s account of that affair, I perceive 
many mistakes, buf none of very great importance, except those 
which I have pointed out. - 

As to what took place after the killing of ArPrz, and at the 
battle, I know nothing, except from hearsay. I have always un- 
derstood that all behaved well upon that occasion—that the charge 
was even-handed, and that no one man was entitled to more 
credit than another. As to Mr. Bracxen’s killing an Indian, or 
getting a scalp, at the crossing of the Pekatonica, I can say, with- 
out hesitation, that I nevér heard anything of it, until I saw it in ` 
his account of that battle. 

Having, I believe, answered all your enquiries, I subscribe 
myself, 

Respeetfully yours, 
BENNET TOMOS 
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From the abové communications, it will be T at once, 
that these gentlemen, (who certainly have no interest in the mat- 
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ter, as between Mr. Braoren and myself, and wlio coüld only wish 
that justice should be done, and that history should be correct,) 
sustain my memory almost fully, in every particular, wherein I 
disagree with Mr. Bracxay. Hence, I should think, from such 
testimony as this, there could be no reasonable doubt ‘as to the 
facts in the case. i 

I regret exceedingly, that Thave been brought into this cross- 
questioning with Mr. Bracken, against whom. I cértainly enter- 
tain no unkind feeling; and whom I certainly would not inten- 
tionally misrépresént. I only wish that justice should bé done to 
all parties concerned, and that a proper CARE AE should go 
abroad, and be handed down to posterity. 

I did‘not like the impression to go abroad or down to DR: 
that Gen. Donat and his comrades in arms did, upon that occas- 
ion, and in two instances, lurk in the rear, and permit Lieutenant 
Bracken to go forward and encounter the enemy single-handed 
and alone—which ii Mr. Bracken’s account certainly 
conveys. ' 

In looking over my account of that affair, I perceive that I did, 
in one place, speak ef Lieutenant Bracken as Second Liettenant, 
which was a mistake, and it would evidently appear to the most 
careless reader, that the mistake was inadvertenly made. Mr. 
Bracxen claims, in his account of that affair, to have been second 
in command at Fort Defiance, which I did not: dispute, but only 
claimed that he did not go in command of the detachment, &c. 
Hence, having Mr. Bracxen in my mind as second in command 
at Fort Defiance, it was easy for me to speakof him as Second Lieu- 
tenant, when I should have styled him as second in command. 
But, for this mistake, Mr. Bracken condemns my memory, as en- 
titled to no consideration whatever. Were Mr. Bracken’s mem- 
ory to be condemned for similar mistakes, occasions would not be 
wanting ; but'these slight mistakes do not vary the result, arid 
should riot be harped upon. 

However, with what I have already said upon the sabject, I shall 
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submit the matter to an impartial publie, and to you, to deter- 
mine or decide as to the facts in the case. 
Your obedient serv’t, ` 
PETER PARKISON, Jr. 


To Gen. W. R. Surrg, State Historian : 


In October last I had the honor'of addressing you a communi- 
cation, through the columns of the Wisconsin Tribune, giving 
you the details of the ** Battle of the Pekatonica,” and the events 
that led thereto. In a note appended to that publication, I stated 
that I might, from the lapse of time, have made some errors, 
more particularly as to the names of those who were actually in 
the action. This was tbe case. I omitted the names of ALEXAN- 
DER HIGGINBOTHAM and Bensamin LAwmnkEAD, who were in the fight, 
and Tuomas H. Prick whom I placed in the line, was one of the 
horse-guard. 

Mr. Perer PaxxisoN, Jr., one of the survivors of that battle, 
in a communication addressed to the Editor of the Tribune in 
November last, has given his version of the affair, for the pur- 
pose, as he avers, “of doing justice to the dead as well as the 
living, and also in justice to the correctness of history." In that 
communication Mr. Parxisow negatives, or gives a different ver- 
sion to almost every fact stated by me. First, that I did not com- 
mand the detachment from Fort Defiance, but that R. H. Kz- 
PATRIOK did; that “the next morning, before starting from Fort 
Hamilton for SPArronp's field, a difficulty took place between D. 
M. Parison and myself about the command,” I claiming it, im 
virtue of my second Lheutenancy, which. was objected to by. D: 
M. Parxison, (which was the commencement of: the memorable 
difficulty between that person and myself) That Major Kez- 
PATRICK then declining to take further command of the detachment 
unless he was 7e-chosen, upon which?an election was gone into; 
and Major Kirxparriok (as he was commonly called) was unani- 
mously elected ;” that this difficulty being settled, the party pro- 
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ceeded to the farm,‘and found the murdered men. as described by 
me, with the exception of Sparrorp. I stated that “we found 
his body with the head cut off, and, literally speaking, covered 
with an hundred wounds.” Mr. Parxison asserts most dogmati- 
cally, that ‘“Sparrorp’s head was not owt of, and that he had no 
wounds that he recollects of.” He denies that Murron crossed 
the river at the point indicated by me, but “at the point where 
Molrwars and Jonn Burr crossed it," and then he gives us a 
Munchausen story of his swimming the river five times, and fleet 
as he was of foot, of his beating an Indian mounted on horseback 
after a hot chase of ten miles. And so determined does Mr. PARK- 
Ison appear to contradict my statements, and so closely does he 
go into particulars, that he makes Braox ride a horse instead of 
a mare, as stated by me. : 

Although I reasonably account for the manner in which with: 
Erros, Hicermsornam-and Dever, I got ahead of the detachment, 
by which I was placed within shooting distance of the Indians 


and secured the first scalp. Yet, as to this fact, Mr. Parxrson | 


is sure my memory is at fault, because, as he asserts, “he was 
near me when I shot, and so was the General.” - When my little 
party encountered and fired on the Indians, they were near the 
top of the ridge that overlooks the Pekatoniea.: The General was 
then across the branch. on the top of the opposite ridge, some 
three-fourths of a mile aff, apparently engaged in forming the men 
in line as they-came straggling up. Therefore, while I had not 
more than two hundred, yards to -advanee, to place myself,in con. 
tact with the Indians while they were crossing the creek; the 
General and Mr. Parxison had more than three-fourths of a mile 
to traverse, with a muddy branth,ta cross, before they could come 
up with the enemy, who when they arrived, had crosged the creek 
and were advancing towards the thicket in the bend where the 
battle took place. ` 

Mr. Parxnoy, also thinks, that “from Gen. Donor s usual coolness 
and discretion on such occasions, he could hardly have given such 
orders to the men as I represent.” Had 1 attempted to land Gen. 
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Doper, I could not, had I ransacked the vocabularly of the Eng- 
lish language, found expressions more suitable for the occasion, 
or given better testimony of his coolness and discretion on the eve 
of a battle. His mind was made up, as he stated, “to whip the 
enemy or die in the attempt.” He therefore coolly and discreetly 
forewarned us, that there would be no snaps or Hashes of onr 
guns; he required us to gird tight our loins and unbutton our 
shirt collars, that our respiration might be free to sustain him in 
the desperate encounter that was before us. 

Again, Mr. Parxison thinks my memory is at fault, when I 
make the General swear terribly. If I must confess the fact, he 
swore far more terribly than I have represented. ‘If Mr. Parxison 
had been disposed to task his memory to do justice tomy conduct 
in that battle, as much as he appears disposed to detract from it, 
it would have been no great tax on his memory to have recollect- 
ed, that in my hand-to-hand encounter with the Indian at the 
pond, the breech of my gun had a sliver cut out of it, some three 
or four inches long, by the spear of the Indian. That gun I carried 
throughout the war, and Mr. Parxtson as well as others has time 
and again seen that evidence of that encounter. - 

And Mr. Parxtson has at this late day found it convenient to 
unlearn what he formerly knew, that from a fortuitous train of 
circumstances my actions on that occasion were such, that the 
General, by common consent, awarded me two out of the seventeen 
scalps taken, and I state it on good authority, that in the fall of 
the year after the war, when the annual firing of the prairie took 
place, and the woods and grass were destroyed, that the bones of 
fifteen Indians were fonnd at the pond where the battle took place, 
those of another between that and the point where they crossed 
the creek, and those of another at the crossing of the creek which 
I alledge to have killed; a party of Menomonee and Sioux In- 
dians, under the command of Colonels HAurpToN and Marsa had 
arrived at the fort a short time after we commenced the pursuit. 
These Indians taking our trail, found and scalped the two latter, 
and overtook the detachment as we were returning with our 
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wounded to the fort. Even at this late day, if search were made,. 
I am of the dpinion, that the bones of seyenteen Indians could yet 
be found bleaching on the battle-ground, and between it and 
where the Indians crossed the Pekatonica ;* among them the 
bones of the Indian I killed at the spot where they crossed. The- 
shout I sent forth when I fired, was, * That's my hair —4- cant 
expression then in vogue to denote a scalp. 

In a subseqnent communieation which I addressed you in reply 
to Mr. Parxison I did not deem it necessary to enter into a speci- 
fic refutation of all the tergiversations contained in his essay, or 
o expose his mawkish attempt to make me an assailant of Gen. 
Dongs, and of his self election to the. post of his defender. Al- 
though my memory might have failed me as to other facts touch- 
ing the events of that day, it must be supposed that I could not 
well forget the rank -I held; this Mr. Parxison denied,twhich if 
uncontradicted must be construed as an impeachment of my ve- 
racity; I therefore-confined myself in that reply, to simply correct- 
ing him on this point, and to infer from it that, if belonging to the 
‘game company and associated with me for some time at the same 
post, he could not recollect my rank, that his memory could not 
be depended on gs to other facts wherein he differed from me, &o., 
&c. To this Mr. Panxisox has rejoined, by a communication ad- 
dressed to you through the colnmns of the Tribune of the 10th of 
February, wherein he rather lamely concedes the question as to 
my rank as a first Lieutenant, but seems determined to pluck some 
of the feathers from my plumé by proving. positively that KrK- 
PATRICK commanded the detachment from Fort Detiance, to Fort 


*In EDWARD BEOUCHARD’S narrative, we find the following paragraph relative to the number ot In- 
dians slain: “After the battle, eleven Indians were found dead on the ground; two more, who were 
‘wounded, had got up the river-bank, and were tracked and finally scalped by the Winnebagoes ; Colonel 
HANXILTON, sometime afterwards, found the body of another, after the prairie fires had passed over 
them ; and late in the succeeding winter, a French trapper found three more, in the swamp near the bat. 
tle ground, beneath brush-wood, under which they had crawled when wounded.” “The whole number 
thus accounted for, of the Sauks who fell in this fight, was seventeen ; and at a subsequent period, when 
at Rock Island, after the termination of the war, BEOUOHARD understood from some of the Sauks, that 
Brack HAWX had often spoken of a band of seventeen of his braves, of whom he had never received any 
intelhgence, and he knew not what had become of them, Buack Hawk, in his auto-blography, makeg 
No allusion to this affair. L. C. D. 
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Hamilton, and negatively, that I did not kill an- Indian at the 
crossing of the Pekatonica, as asserted by me, and’ that in fulfill- 
ing his post * he cannot permit the impression to:gó down to pos- - 
terity, that Gen. Donen and his comrades in arms did upon that 
occasion, and in two instances, lurk in the rear, and permit Lt. 
Braoxen to go forward and encounter the enemy single handed 
and alone.” 

But a few minutes before the express arrived with the intelli- 
gence of the murder, I returned to Fort Defiance from an expedi- 
tion to the Rock and Illinois Rivers, where I had accompanied 
Gen. Donen as a volnnteer in Gxxrgv's company of mounted men: 
My horse and arms being ready, I was soon in the saddle on my 
way«to Fort Hamilton accompanied by one man. Ithen heard of 
no dissatisfaetion about the command, nor was there any ; all in 
the fort were too much horror-stricken with the distressing intelli- 
gence just received, to be engaged in a squabble about a petty 
command in a night march. In my absence, the command of the 
party devolved on Lt. D. M. Parxison, and subsequent events, 
shown by his attempt to supercede me who outranked him, proved 
that he had too much ambition to permit Hoan», had he held five 
times the rank he did, to reduce him to the ranks, and place a 
private soldier in command over him. 

The officers of GxwrRv's company were Messrs. BEQUETTE, 
Porter and Henry L. Doper; it is not pretended that either of 
‘those officers were at the fort that evening, nor was there a soli- 
tary man of Genrry’s command there, nor could there have been. 
GxxrRY with his company in full force accompanied Gen. Donee 
to Rock River, and tht day I separated from him and his com- 
pany at Gratiot's Grove, they taking the route by Kzwprxs and 
the forks of the Pekatoniea to Mineral Point, the head-quarters of 
his company. R. H. KrgxrATRICK was atthe time a private in that 
company, not having been elected Major until some two weeks - 
after the battle of the Pekatonica; and maugre the certificate of 
Hoard and assertion of Parxison—he was not, nor had he been 
at Fort Defiance that day, that evening or that night! ! ! 
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I make this statement on the recollection of those whose mem- 
ories are more to be relied on than Hoarn’s or Parxrion’s, and 
their truthfulness far more so, particularly a lady who was in thé 
fort at the time, who shortly after the war became the wife of 
Major Kirxearriox. To corroborate this fact I will state, that 
both Parxwon and Hoarp admit there were but eleven men left 
the fort that evening; after some trauble and enquiry I have as- 
certained the names of all but one of those men. They were 
Swrer, D. M. Pargison, PETER Parkison, FironH, McOonnztt, 
Van Wacconsr, Lawaran, McGraw, BrAok, Prior, Leros, mak- 
ing ten of the party, the name of the other I cannot recollect or 
ascertain, but he was a young man from Tennessee, who had been 
pursuing a certain Perser Howarp (alias Rost. C. Hoan») to the 
west, and found him in the commanding officer at Fort Defiance. 
And any other men, mounted or dismounted, of any other com» 
pany that marched with the:detachment that night, as stated 
by Hoarn, were all * dressed in buckram.!” 

The next morning, when the detachment was paraded prepara- 
tory to starting for Sparrorn’s field, it was reinforced by some six 
or seven men from Fert Hamilton. Danu M. Paxgxmow, who 
had been a colonel in Illinois, who was my senior in years but 
junior in rank, claimed the command of the detachment on the 
plea, that he had come with and commanded the party on the 
march from Fort Defiance the night before!!! This attempt to 
supersede me was promptly resisted, and hence the difficulty be- 
tween us. 

R. H. KigxPATEICE, who was one of the re-inforcement that 
had joined us at Fort Hamilton, was then*in the ranks; the day 
previous he had left his company (Guntry’s) at Gratiot’s Grove, 
and eame by the way of Wolf Creek to Fort Hamilton. He 
was, at my suggestion, appointed to conduct the expedition to 
bury the murdered men at the farm, and not till then, did he eom- 
mand the detachment, or any part of it! 

None, but one possessing the most morbid feeling towards me, 
could read my account of the battle, so honorable to a com- 
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inander and all engaged in it, and draw the inference from any 
one sentence it contains, that the General and my comrades were 
“ lurking in the rear," while I was in front vane the enemy 
single handed, 

Although Mr. Parxison professes to have no inkind feelings 
toward me, or intentionally to misrepresent me, yet a man with 
half an eye, can 8ee what kind of feeling he entertains toward 
me, in almost every paragraph of his communications. From 
the day that I indignantly spurned the attempt of his father to 
supercede me in command to which I was legally entitled by my 
rank, he has had no particular friendship for me, and it may be, 
that a little of the old leaven has worked upon him.to seek this 
controversy, and “ Feed fat the ancient grudge he bears me.” * * 

My account of the battle of the Pekatonica gives to Gener- 
al Dopas the credit of having conducted and fought the 
best battle with the Indians, since the introduction of fire-arms 
amongst them. Mr. Parxison merely for the purpose of under- 
rating me and my statements, reduces the number of Indians 
slain on that occasion over one-fifth, thereby attempting to deduct 
that amount from the well-earned fame of General Donam ac- 
quired by that battle. 

Very Respectfully, 
Your Obd’t Servant, 
CHARLES BRACKEN. 
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STRICTURES UPON GOY. FORD’S HISTORY OF THE BLACK 
l . HAWK.WAR, 


BY MAJOR PETER PARKISON, JR. 


Manison, Sept. 10, 1854. 


Mr. Brown, Editor of, the Argus & Democrat: 
Dear Sr :—Upon my arrival in this place, a few days since, 
my attention was called to a couple of chapters of Gov. Fonp's 
. History of Illinois, published in your paper, purporting to be a 
true history of a portion of the Black Hawk war, in which the 
manifest object of the historian is so apparent, and the means 
madé use of to accomplish that object are so' unsupported by 
truth, that I (as one who was an eye witness to nearly all the: cir- 
cumstances pretended to be given in those two chapters, and 
one who is unwilling’ that the public mind should be misled upon 

this subject) am constrained to give them a passing notice. 

In the first place, itis not true, as stated in Gov. Forp’s His- 
tory, that Gen. Donax endeavored to avoid going from Fort Win- 
nebago to the rapids of Rock River (where the enemy was then 
supposed to be) in consequence of the worn down condition of his 
horses; neither did he refuse to go without written orders from 
Gen. Henry. The facts are, that Gen. Donem was the first to 
suggest and urge this course to Gens. Henry and ALEXANDER— 
Gen. Hurry assenting, and Gen. Argxaxpzx dissenting. This was 
the universal understanding at the time by all parties. I have 
since been informed by Ool, Damer M. Parxton, of Lafayette 
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county, who commanded a company under Gen. Donar at the 
time, and who was an intimate friend of both Gen. Doper and 
Gen. Henry, that such was the fact, that he was present and 
heard the conversation. 

Neither is it true, that Gen. HenrY’s men and officers attempted 
to mutinize at this place. I deem it quite unfair as well as un- 
generous in the extremo, to detract from the merit of Gen. Hen- 
xY'smen and officers, and every body else, for the purpose of 
making a Gen. Jacksow of Gen. Hxwmv—a thing which Gen. 
Henry would never have done; he was a brave and generous 
man, and no man esteemed him higher than I did, Ihad known 
him from my boyhood, and he had been one of my father's warm- 
est and most intimate friends for more than ten years. But atthe 
samo time, many of his friends and officers were my friends aud 
intimate acquaintances, and are yet living, and it is but justice 
to them that I should repel this slander.* 

From this point Gen. Dovan was certainly the main-spring, the 
life and energy of the army, suggesting and planning all its 
movements; and none could be mistaken in this particular who ` 
were present, and unprejudiced. This was but natural, and can 
be said without: any just prejudice to the reputation of Gen, 
Henry. Geh. Donam had acquired a high reputation as a military 
man, and as an Indian fighter. He was well acquainted with the 
country, with the Winnebagoes, (who were our guides), with Mr. 
Pogvurtz, (who was our interpreter); and Gen. Henry was not 
so vain-glorious, as to be unwilling to be governed by the sugges- 
tions of Gen. Donasz. 

Many particulars on the march from this Point, (Fort Winne- 
bago) to the Wisconsin, are very incorrectly given, and many 
omitted by Gov. Forp. But asit is not my purpose, upon the 
present occasion, to point out all of the mistakes of Gov. Forp, 
only where they effect the parties concerned, I will only notice 


*It would appear that there was, after all, something th at squinted towards mutiny among a por, 
tion of Gen. Henry’s troops. We have Gov. Forp's statement corroborated by Gov, REYNOLDS, in his 
lafeand Times. 1n Gen. BRAOEXN'B strictures, allusion wall also be fo and to it. L.C. D. 
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two, which are of: the same note, and sufficient to satisfy any one 
that there is considerable guess work about his history. 

First, he makes no mention of the killing of an Indian on the 
bank of the Third Lake, near where the Lake House now stands, 
a circumstance known to all of ‘the first settlers of Madison. 
Second, he says two Indians were killed about noon of the day 
on which the troops marched from this place to the Wisconsin, 
when there was but‘one. The incorrectness of these particulars 
and ńany others that might be pointed out are sufficient to satisfy 
my mind that the main objects of Gov. Forn in writing this His- 
tory of the Black Hawk war was, first, to make money, and next, 
to detract from the well earned fame of Gen. Doncx. 

The particulars of the battle of the Wisconsin are as incorrectly 
given as any man could give them who knows nothing of them 
whatever. The Indians are said to have flanked to the right, 
when they most certainly flanked to the left. Gen. Dones is said to 
have refused to charge the enemy, without reinforcements; when 
the facts are that he charged them, with his single squadron 
alone, and received almost their entire fire and killed many of 
their number, before any of the Illinois forces could be brought 
successfully to bear upon them. This was in consequence of his 
position in front, where Gen. Henry had placed him for the pur- 


pose of receiving the first fire and terrific yell of the Indians; ' 


having, as Gen. Hrxxv expressed it himself, some doubts whether 
‘his men would stand the first fire and the frightful savage yell; 
and well he might have some doubts of this character, as the Il- 
linois troops had, upon two occasions, fled at the first onset of the 
Indians. 

Upon the second charge upon this occasion, it is most untrue, 
that Gen. Donax and his men took no part in the charge, as the 
idea is clearly conveyed in the chapters published in your paper. 
This charge was suggested by Gen. Donam to Gen. Henry, as I 
am most credibly informed, and I know upon this occasion as up- 
on all others, where I was with the army, that Gen. Donau’s 
squadron was the foremost, most prompt and energetic. To say 
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anything else of them is most ungenerous as well as most untrue, 
They were in their own country, defending their own immediate 
families and firesides, and it was expected of them that they 
would take the foremost rank at all times of danger, and in no 
instance was that expectation disappointed. - 

At the battle of Bad Ax, Gen. Doper and his squadron are 
again grossly misrepresented by Gov. Forn’s History, as I am 
informed by those who were there, and with whom I have con- 
versed since seeing the publication in your paper, and in whom 
I have the utmost confidence, as their version of the affair « orres- 
ponds with what I have always understood to be the facts. That 
here, as upon other occasions, Gov. Dopex and his squadron were 
in front, and in the thickest of the fight; Capt. Droxson, of Grant 
county, commanded the spy company, and brought on the engage- 
ment between the scattering parties, while Capt. GENTRY, of Iowa 
county, with his company, brought on the engagement betweén 
the main bodies. 

Again, itis not true that Gen. Henry was placed in the rear, 
in charge of the baggage trains. First, there were no such trains 
upon this occasion, as every man carried his own provisions. 
Second, Gen. Henry marched next in front to Gen. Dopen’s com- 
mand; and that Gen. Arxiwsow had no wish to degrade Gen. 
Henry, or detract in the slightest degree from the merit he was 
entitled to, as intimated in Gov. Fonv's History, it is only neces- 
sary to mention the fact, that after the battle at this place was 
over, Gen. Atxinson met Gen. Hxzwzgy and Gen. Doves both at 
the same time, and taking each of them by the hand, said, with 
much warmth and feeling: “my brave fellows, you have forced 
me on to victory.” 

Without wishing to do the slightest injustice to Gov. Forn or his 
History, I am constrained in justice to all parties concerned, and 
in justice to the truth of history, to say, that the accounts which 
he gives of all, or nearly all, the incidents contained in the: two 
chapters published in your paper, are very incorrect, and.I hope 
I may be permitted to make the remark, that too many of our 
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histories are written by men, .like Gov. Forn, who know nothing 
personally of the matters about which they write. 

The killing of St. Vrar and his party, and the battle of the 
Pekatonica, are very imperfectly and incorrectly given by Gov. 
Forp. Iwas at the burying of Mr. St. Vran arid his party, at 
which Aquirta Froyp was also present, who had "with two ` 
others of the party, made his escape, and his account of the af- 
fair certainly bears no analogy to that given by Gov. Forn. I was 
also an unimportant actor in the battle of the Pekatonica, and 
know the account given by Gov. Forp to be quite.as I have stated. 
The affair at Pekatonica was the first defent that the Indians 
had met with since the commencement of hostilities. They were 
a chosen band of fourteen, occupying the most advantageous po- 
sition, under the bank of a slough completely covered, or con- 
cealed by thick under-brush. :We were nineteen in number, and 
exposed to their cool and deliberate first fire, at which four of our 
men fell, leaving us but one superior totheminnumbers. It was 
a hand-to-hand encounter, stcel clashed against steel, the woods 
resounded with the most terrific yell of the savage, until the last 
one was exterminated; and had you been there, I am confident, 
Mr. Editor, you would have thought it a little more than a simple 
killing of a few red skins. 

Up to this period, the Indians had been signally triumphant | in 
every engagement. Maj. STILLMAN, at the mouth of the Kish-wau, 
kee River, about 30 miles above Dixon, on the Rock River, had 
been most shamefully defeated, by a force much inferior to his 
own. Soon after this, Col. (at that time Maj.) Dament, at Kellogg's 
Grove, suffered a most disastrous defeat by a much inferior force 
to his own; and, not long after this, Maj. Srzpaunson, command- 
ing the most chosen troops of Illinois, was also signally defeated 
by the enemy.* Thus it will be seen, that the enemy had, in every 
instance, been victorious over the Ilinois forces. Being em- 


* Strictly speaking, Majors STEPHENSON and DrwxNT'd encounters with the Indians happened after 
the Pekatonica battle—the former on the 18th, and the latter on the 26th of June. LO. D. 
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boldened by these decisive victories, achieved over much superior 
forces, and in quick succession, they conceived the bold and dar- 
ing project of making,themselves complete masters of this coun- 
try, by at once attacking and destroying the defenseless inhabit- 
ants, which bold movement they carried into operation by 4 
simultaneous attack upon the inhabitants of Apple River, Sinsin- 
awa Mounds, in Grant County, Blue Mounds, and Hamilton’s set- 
tlement. Gen. Doves had just at this period, returned from an 
expedition to Ottawa, on the Illinois River, where Gen. Arxuyson 
was then at head quarters with the main forces of the army. 
Gen. Done had made this expedition for the purpose of repre- 
senting to Gen. Arxinson, the exposed and defenseless condition 
of this country, and urge upon him the necessity and importance 
of prompt and energetic movements on the part of the army. 
This was the second trip Gen. Donas had made to the main army 
for this purpose, and for the’ additional purpose of obtaining some 
immediate force with which he could successfully keep the ene- 
my in check, until the main body could reach. this country. But | 
failing of this last object, he hastened home, when, after almost 
incessant marching for eight days and nights, he arrived just in 
time to meet the threatened danger, and gave the first and effec- 
tual check to the audacity of the enemy in the battle of the Peka- 
tonica. | 
Gen. Dopaz's entire force at this time did not exceed one huns 
dred and fifty men, and they-were dispersed in every part, of the 
country at their respective forts; but by the most prompt, energetic 
and persevering movements of Gen. Dona; (aided by every one 
of his officers and men,) from one point of danger to another, the 
enemy was kept in check until the slow movements of the main 
army enabled it to reach this country. After its arrival here, so 
discouraged and disheartened were many of the Illinois, troops 
with the slow and unsuccessful movements of their officers, that 
they sought to make Gen. Donax their commander, (I say not this 
of Gen. Henry’s men, with-him they were fully satisfied,) and it 
would no doubt have been fortunate for Gen.-Dopas had this satis: 
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faction prevailed with the men throughout, for I am confident that. 
it was the jealousy of the Illinois officers. towards Gen. Doves, 
growing out of this cause, which has given rise to the false state- 
ments respecting the conduct of Gen. Donax upon the occasions 
alluded to in Gov. Forn’s history. It is but just to say, and I do 
say it without the fear-of successful contradiction, that after the 
main army reached this country, every prompt and energetic 
movement of the troops which had a tendency to overtake the In- 
dians and terminate the war, was suggested and urged forward 
by Gen. Donen; and if any particular credit is due to any one in- 
dividual for the successful termination of the war, it is certainly 
due to Gen. Doper. I am confident in my own mind, and I have 
heard the remark often from men in the Illinois forces, as well as 
men of this country, that if it had not been for the prompt and 
energetic movements of Gen. Doper, the Indians would have 
made themselves masters of this country, despite Gen. ATKINSON 
and the “ Sucker army,” as it was called. This was the universal 
impression and expression at the time of all unprejudiced per- 
sons, . 

All the historians who have written respecting this war, have 
given Gen. Donem the credit of being the principal mam in it, 
These men, or many of them, write from dates-kept by them, in 
camp, kept from, day to day, and not from information given them 
by jealous and unsatisfied officers, and had it not been for the 
superior sagacity of Gov. Forn, of Illinois, the extremely -small 
and insignificant part which Gen. Donge took, or acted, in. the 
Black Hawk war would probably -never have been known,— 


How long it took to make this discovery, we-are.not informed., 


But one thing is certain, .that,it never eame to light.until about 22 
years after the circumstances; took place, and not until after the 
author, and nearly, if not quite, all of his sources of information 
had passed. out of existence... zx 
Ihave not the least fears, but that a just and discriminating. 
public wil] readily discover the true-object of the historign.,. As 
to the gecret.connivance of Gen. Dopgs and Doctor Pamize about 
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the publication of the battle of the Wisconsin if Buch a way da to 
rob General Henry of his merit in that affair, I khow nothifig, 
and moreover do net believe there'is one word of truth init. I 
know that the account published in that paper (the:G'atenian) ‘of 
that battle, as well-as all others, was substantially true, and I also 
know that Gen. Henry was too bold and daring a man to have 
passed unnoticed any‘such low and cowardly conduct. Neither 
would Gen. Dopoex or Dr. PaLteo (who was & brave and warm. 
hearted: man, and an old friend and ac quaintance of Gen. Henry) 
have been guilty of any-such meanness. 

The letter which purports to have been written by Gov. Ford, 
to Gen. Donar may have been written; but I am confident no such 
letter was ever received by Gen. Dober—at léast, I never heard 
of it. Ps 

Gov. Forn endeavors to throw disrespect upon Gen: Donas for 
assuming. to be Colonel commanding Michigan volunteers, when 
in fact he was only ‘Major, as Gov. Forp calls him. If Gov. Fogp 
had been correctly informed on this subject, as he should have 
been upon all others about which he wrote, he would have known 
that Gen. Donem was in fact Colonel commanding Michigan volun- 
teers. We were then under Michigan jurisdiction; 'and General 
Dope was appointed Colonel by Gen. Cass, the Governor of the 
then Territory of Michigan, and his forees were Michigan volum 
teers. 

I have already extended this communication much oe 


_ what I contemplated in the out-start. I am well aware, that my 


communication is‘not written in the game interesting, racy and 
spicy manner as Gov. Fo&p' wrote, but it contains facts derived 
mostly from my dwn personal knowledge, and the remainder from 
the most reliable sources, and as you no doubt had ‘no ‘motive in 
the publication of Gov, Fokn’s chapters, except that justice should 
be done to all, you will no doubt readily give this the same pub- 
licity. 

‘I would here remark, that I have not beeti prompted to write 
this communication by any feelings of obligation to Gen. Donar, 
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or any one else; but solely that justice may be done him, as well 


as others concerned. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
PETER PARKISON, Js. 
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APPENDIX NO. 12. 


FURTHER STRICTURES ON GOV. FORD'S HISTORY OF THE 
BLACK HAWK WAR. 


(H 


BY GEN. CHARLES BRAOKEN. 


A STATEMENT OF THE MOVEMENTS OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS PRIOR AND LEADING TO 
THE BATTLES OF WISCONSIN HEIGHTS AND THE BAD AX. 


Gen. Wu. R. Smu, Pres't of the Wis. State His. Society : 


Sm :—Some time in the spring of 1847, Captain JAwzs H. Gen- 
TRY called on me, as I understood, at the request of Gen. Henry 
Doper, stating that Governor Forp had in some lectures deliv- 
ered by him the previous winter before the Illinois Legislature at 
Springfield, in that State, made numerous mis-statements with 
regard to General Doper, touching events in thé Black Hawk 
war, requesting me, who had served on his stafl,* and as one fam- 
iliar with those events, to make a statement of them in writing; 
more particularly as to the means used by him at Fort Winneba- 
go, to ascertain precisely the whereabouts of BraAck Hawk and 
his warriors, and to induce Generals Henry and ALEXANDER to 
disobey the orders of General Arxinson, (which required them to 
return to his camp by the same route by which they had marched 
to the fort,) as by returning to Rock River in a more northerly 
direction, they would place the enemy between Arxinson and 
themselves, aud thereby force them to battle. 


* Lieut, BRACKEN acted as aid to Gen Dongs, and adjutant of Dopcr’s regiment, and was the only 
efücer of DopGg'8 command who was mounted during the battle of Wisconsin Heights. Gen BRAOKEN 
has been long and prominently in public life, and served as representative in three sessions of the Ter- 
Titorial Legislature—1899-40, L. 0. D. 
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Such statement I then declined making, which I now very 
much regret, because I put it out of the power of General Dover 
to refute by any other than his own statement the many misrep- 
resentations with regard to himself, which were summed up ina 
letter addressed by Governor For» to him, dated from Versailles, 
Brown county, Il., April 18th, 1847. I farther regret that I did 
not make such statement at that time, because, if submitted to 
Governor Forn, it might have been the means of enlightening 
him on the subject, and thereby prevented him from publishing 
many misrepresentations that now appear in his book as history. 

Having very lately perused Gov. Forn’s history, and seen init 
so many misrepresentations, I have come to the conclusion, that it 
isa duty which I owe to the future, and an act of justice which I 
owe to Gen. Dongs, to state what I personally know, more par- 
ticularly regarding the movements under Doper and Henry from 
Fort Winnebago, by which the Indians were overtaken and de- 
feated at the Wisconsin; wherein I differ materially from Gover- 
nor Forp, as well as in some other matters touching that campaign. 

It is my intention to place this statement in the archivee of 
your Society, but before I do so, I submit it tothe public in print,* 
so that if I have made any misrepresentations, they may be cor- 
rected. Iwill here state, that in my narrative of the war, pub- 
lished in your History of Wisconsin, at page 219 in the third vol- 
ume, you say, * a detachment of some 250 nien, consisting of the 
commands of Henry, Posey, Atexanper and Donem.” You 
should have said, “ Dopez’s command of about 250 me, together 
with Huyry’s and Anexanper’s brigades.” I merely refer to this 
error in your history, because, if not corrected, there would ap- 
pear to be a discrepancy between it and my present statement. 


Every person who has read Forp’s history of Illinois, will agree 
with the author of the introduction to the work, that Gov. Fozp 
was “a man of strong feelings.” I knew him personally, and can 


COTTON ATI ee Pe ee a TECUM 
* This article first appeared in the Mineral Point Democrat, April 80th, 1856, ' L. 0. De 
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bear my testimony, that if he possessed great bitterness of feel- 
ing towards those he disliked or considered his enemias, he was 
as warmly devoted to his friends; and saving his prejudices, he 
was truly an honest man. It must also be apparent to those who 
have perused his history, that it has been ,compiled , principally 
from his recollection of men and things, and from information de- 
rived from others. This is particularly the case with regard to 
the Black Hawk war. Governor, Forn did not serve in that 


war, was not present at any of the events of which he speaks, and 


consequently he has been made the instrument of some small 
men in Illinois, who are their own trumpeters, to laud their feats 
of arms and to detract from others. 

About the first of July, 1832, the army commanded by Gen. 
ATKINSON, operating against Bnaok Hawx and his warriors, moved 
up the valley of Rock River. The right wing, composed of the 
United States regular soldiers and Hunry’s brigade of Illinois 
volunteers, commanded by Gen. Arxmson in person, marched: on 
the east side of the river. Gen. ArsxawpEE's brigade formed the 
centre; and the left wing, consisting of Possy’s brigade and the 
miners under Gen. Henrry Donar, rendezvoused at Wiota, and 
marched from that place about the same time for Kosh-ko-nong 
Lake. a 

Gen. Dopaz's command consisted of five companies of mounted 
men, commanded by Captains GENTRY, ULARK, DIOKSON, PARKISON 
and Jowzs, and about twenty Menomonee Indians and eight or 
ten white men, commanded by Col W. S. Hasmron. On the 
march, near Sugar River, he was joined by Capt. James W, Sre- 
PHENBON's company of about eighty men from Galena, which made 
his force fully three hundred men, Near the Four Lakes, the 
Wurm Crow, or Blind, a Winnebago chief, also joined him with 
&boat thirty warriors. 

Before arriving at Kosh-ko-nong, the officers and men of Dopaz's 
command became dissatisfied with Poszy’s brigade. No one ques- 
tioned Gen. Posry’s courage, and all admitted him to be a gentle- 
men, yet he did not possess the firmness requisite to command 
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volunteers ;' and though he had under his command many intelli- 
gent and brave men and good officers, yet his want of decision 
rendered his’ men insubordinate and disorderly. ` Fearful if we 
should encounter the enemy, that they would desert 1 us, and leavé 
us to be overpowered by numbers, the miners to a man “insisted 
on exchanging them for either Huvry’s or ALEXANDERS brigade. : 
This was effected on our arriving at Lake Kosh-ko-nong. After we 
had pitched our camp for the night at that place, Gen. Dopaxz re- 

paired to Arxrnson’s camp, whicl was about six miles distant, at 
the outlet of the lake, and procured an exchange of Poskv's for 
ALEXANDER'S brigade. Gen. Arexanprr having joined us early 

the next morning, we moved up the west side of Rock River, and 

on the second day joined Gen. Arx1wsox at the Burnt Village on 

Bark River. 

The provisions of the volunteers being nearly exhausted, Dopar’s ' 
command, with Henry’s and ALEXANDER'S brigades, were ordered 
to Fort Winnebago, about fifty miles distant, for'supplies. Gen. 
Donax with his command of between two hundred and fifty and 
three hundred men, proceeded in advance of Henry and Arex- 
ANDER, This was a movement fraught with the greatest danger’ 
to him and his command; the march was directly toward the ene- 
my, who were estimated at from 800 to 1200 warriors. Had we 
encountered them, being beyond supporting distance from the Tl- ` 
linois brigade, we must have been overpower ed: "Fortune; how-. 
ever, favored us, and we reached Fort Winnebagó on the evening 
of the second day, and shortly Mer ‘were cad by Henry 8 and" 
ALRXANDER'S brigades. S 

On arriving at the fort, Gen. Dopax at once set'to work to find ` 
out the-position of the enemy from a number of Winnebago In- 
dians who-were at that time at the fort. "This he effected through’ 
PreRRE PoquETTE, a half-breed and their interpreter, over whom 
he had great influence. Through him he learned that the enemy’ 
were encamped on Rock River, at a place now known as Hustig" 
Rapids. Having ascertained the position of the enemy, his next 
object was to prevail on Generals Hunky and ALEXANDER to dis- 
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obey their orders from Gen. Arxryson, by varying the line of 
march in returning to his camp, so that, by striking -Rock River 
above the enemy, they would place them between Arxiwsow and 
themselves, and as it was known that the Indians were encum- 
bered with their women and children, they could be forced into.’ 
a battle. 

The negotiation on this subject was opened first with Gen,. 
Henry by Maj. James W. Srernenson, of the Galena company, 
serving under Gen. Dones. Between Henry and Srepnenson the 
closest intimacy existed; they had been arraigned together at Ed, 
wardsville, Ill, for a high crime, of which, however, they had 
been honorably acquitted. Maj. SrEPRENSON possessed great influ- 
ence over Gen. Henry, and on this occasion he used that influ- 
ence to induce him to embrace warmly the plans of Gen. Donor. 
The co-operation of Henry being secured, the subject was then 
submitted to a council composed of the superior officers of the 
two brigades. ALEXANDER and the officers of bis brigade altoge-. 
ther refused to join the expedition, and the officers of one regi: 
ment of Henry’s brigade also refused to march in that direction, 
but were finally prevailed on to do so. 

Donax and Henry having agreed on their line of action, prep- 
arations were immediately made for a march. All the men of 
of their respective commands who were riding horses that were 
unfit for the expedition, were discharged. In Dopcz's command 
these amounted to about twenty-five men. He was not reinforced 
here by Craie’s company from Galena; but that company, how- 
ever, subsequently joined him and.did good service after we had 
crossed the Wisconsin river in the pursuit of the enemy to Bad- 
Ax. Having secured the services of PoquErTE and a number of 
Winnebago Indians as guides, the expedition, numbering about 
seven hundred men, marched on the 15th of July, in the direction 
of the enemy on Rock River. Arriving at an Indian village on 
the river on the third day, no indications of the enemy were found 
other than some trails that appeared to be several days old. From 
here an express was dispatched to Gen. Arxinson; this express, 
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after proceeding a:few miles down the river, fell im: with a fresh 
trail of the:enemy, evidently: beating towards the: Wiscdiisin river, 
and immediately returned and ‘reported their-discovery.' ` i. s 
* Poġusrre and the Winnebago*Indians, fromthe time we left 
the fort, ‘at all our halts:and encampments, invariably made their ` 
camp-fires:close to that of Gen: Doper. No-man who knew him,’ 
ever énspected the"honésty or*patriotism of Poquer. He pos- 
sessed unbounded influence over the Indians; treachery could not: 
have existed: among them in .óur camp without his knowing it; 
and none in that-eneampment.ever heard before.it was printed in: 
Fonp's History, that Major Murray’ MoCoxmzrp had discovered" 
that those Indi&ns were treacherous; that he had single handed 
and alone, stopped móre thana doan of warriors in:their flight 
from our camp, carried them to, the quatters.of- Geübral Henry, ` 
where théy confessed their treasou—and all this too without the 
assistance of Poguxrrn, their interpreter, the only man in the camp: 
who could rendér into English:a single ward they said !* i 
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* Whether Gov. Form bas made some mistake in this matter, we knaw not, but Gov. REYNOLDS, 10 bis 
recent Life and Times, seems to corroborate it, REYNOLDS states, that on the second day’s march of 
Gen. Henry and Gol. DODGE from Fort Winnebago, their spies sezled two unarmed Indians who said 
they were  Winnebagoes, but the whites considered them as Sauks, and spies of Brack Hawk ; and with 
this impression, they were confined, That upon the return of Adjutants WOODBRIDGE and MERRIMAN, and 
their Indian guide, s chief galled LITTLE THUNDER, when WOODBRIDGE narrowly escaped being shut by one 
of the sentinels in the dark, the two Indian prisoners, who had heard from LITTLE THUNDER that,the traig 
of Bracs Hawk’s band had been discovered, managed to effect their escape, but were re-captured in thig 
wise: “Major MOCONNELL," says Gov. REYNOLDS, “had been out about dark reconnoitering some dis- 
tance from the main army with another person, and had found the Indian trail of BLAOK Hawk. The 
individual returned alone to the army, and reported the fact, Just at dark—McConneLi was stillreconnoi-. 
terlag—two Indians came through some brush-wood, within ten yards of him, and one of them gave an 
Indian whoop, evidently showing great alarm. MOCOoNNELL supposed the Indians were the enemy, and 
was about shooting, when one of them cried out in tolerable Engligh, ‘Good Indian, me 1—good Win- 
nebago!! MoCoNNELL immediately discovered that they were the two prisoners who had been marching 
with the army He captured them, and tied their hands behind their backs, and marched them to canip. 
In this enterprise with the Indians, and throughout the whole campaign, Mayor MoConnext, displayed: 
efficiency and courage as a soldier and an officer, which won for him the approbation of the whole army, 
Tho Indian prisoners confessed their guilt, that they were spies for BLACK Hawk, They expected to bé 
shot; but the General did not proclaim their guilt, and they were spared, The General acted with hu. 

mánity, as the army was then nearly on the Indian trail, and the spies could. do no injury to the whites, 
and to destroy two deluded, unarmed human beings, after their having been prisoners for some fine,” 
seemed to be a cruel act, The General was compelled to exercise much care over the Indians, or 400e 
volunteer might have shot them, if the fact had been known." Maj. MoCoNNEL still lives, andis a well 
known citizen of Illinois, — : j L CD." 
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Having by the discovery of the express got hold of something 
tangible with regard to the whereabouts of the enemy, the pursuit 
" commenced early next morning. It was rapid and persevering 
until we reached the Third Lake, early in the afternoon of the 
second day. Here Gen. Henry refused to advance, until a neck 
of land, formed by the junction of a creek with the lake, over 
which the trail of the Indians led, and which was covered with a. 
heavy growth of underbrush, had been examined by our spies, 
under Capt. Jo. Dioxson. After this was effected, it was deemed 
too late for a further advance that evening, and we encamped for 
the night on the bank of the lake. 

Early the next morning the pursuit was renewed. An Indian 
who was sick and unable to travel, was shot the moment the eye of 
Capt. Feen. Diozsoy, of Capt. Jo. Dioxson’s company of spies, 
fell on him, he not being aware that the Indian was sick. This 
Indian was killed on the bank of Third Lake, within less than one 
half mile of where the Capitol now stands. Another sick or dis- 
abled Indian who begged for quarters was shot by Dr. Puruzo 
during the pur&üit. In falling, the Indian discharged his gun, and 
wounded a young man of OLARE’s company, of Donan’s command. 

The advance, from the time we left Rock River, preceded by 
Capt. Jo. Dioxson’s spies, was led by Col. W..L. D. Ewnya’s bat- 
talion of Henry s brigade, the order of march being in two col- 
umns. Dopazs command becoming dissatisfied with the slow 
gait at which Ewrwo!s battalion led the pursuit, reasoned among” 
themselves that if was safer to dash ahead, overtake. the enemy, 
and fight them on terra firma, than to suffer them to reach the 
islands of the Wisconsin, where if we advanced on them, we 
would be without cover and liable to be shot in the water. They 
therefore insisted on Gen. Dopcz's taking the lead and engaging 
the enemy with his command. For this purpose the heads of our. 
columns, striking off at a brisk trot, were inclined to the right. 
and left of Ewnye’s battalion. On seeing this movement, that 
officer urged his men forward with blows and curses, and suc-. 
ceeded in keeping up with us, and held a position in our centre. 
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In this order we advanced rapidly, halting and forming ‘once or 
twice to meet the enemy, who appeared in some numbers in our 
front, until we arrived near the Wisconsin bottom, where the 
horse guard was told off, and the men dismounted. - This had 
scarcely been effected, when Capt. Dioxson and. his spied came 
galloping over a ridge a little in advance of us, pursued by a 
number of the enemy. The columns immediately advanced, 
Ewnve’s battalion forming the centre, to the top of the ridge, and 
formed in line by wheeling the heads of columns to the right. 
One fire from our line caused the Indians to retreat as rapidly as 
they had advanced. We occupied this position until the.arrival 
of General Henry with Corums,.dJowks and Fry’s regiments, 
who, owing to our rapid. advance, had been left far in the rear. 
During this delay, the eneniy were concentrating their forces on 
a hill’ that commanded our position, about two hundred yards 
in advance of us, and kept up a constant fire on:our line for fully 
one hour before Henry: arrived, and arrangements were made to 
charge them. When the line of battle was formed, Dopnax's com- 
mand, including Ewre’s battalion, formed the right wing; Fry’s 
regiment was ordered to occupy a:position on our right, to’ pre- 
vent the Indians from ont-flanking us when we charged, conse- 
quently this regiment was not in the action. “As I before re- 
marked, owing to the delay of General Henery in coming up, the 
main body of the enemy had concentrated. in front-of Donan’s 
command. I have no.doubt:butthat the Indian commander, who 
» occupied a high mound whith. overlooked our position, was. de-, 
ceived by the movement of-Fryr’s regiment to our right. He 
reasonably supposed that movément was to cut, him off" from his . 
women and children at theriven. He was-distinctly heard giving 
an order to his warriors in a loud voice, who’ immediately re- 
treated. That the Indian commander fell into this error, is con- , 
firmed from the fact, that just previous to the charge, the hill 
fronting the right wing was covered with Indians, and although 
our advance was over open ground and i iri full view of the enemy, 
yet we had none $ed and but one man wounded, in reaching 
52 
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the position occupied by them*. The action lasted but a.short 
time after the charge. In front of Dopag's command the princi- 
pal part of the Indians. were killed. The greater part of the. 
Winnebago Indians who accompanied us from the fort, hid in. 
sink holes or sheltered behind trees, except the Warre PAWNEE- 
and the son of Warre Crow, who together with Poquerre fell 
into our ranks, and fought uncovered like white men. All the. 
Indians, together with PoquzrrE, started for Fort Winnebago im- 
mediately after the action. - 
I have, in as condensed a manner as possible, given the mové: : 
ments of General Donan and the volunteers under his command, 
from the time we joined Posey at Wiota, until the close of the 
battle of the Wisconsin. I have shown conclusively, if credit is 
due to any one for having overtaken Brack Hawk and his forces;.. 
and defeating them at the Wisconsin, it is to General Donar. He 
planned the enterprise, and owing to the generous support he re- 
ceived from Gen. Henry, carried it out. If he was not the actual 
commander, he was virtually so. He was the only officer holding 
the rank of Oolonel (the highest rank to which he sould be ap- 
pointed under the Territorial law) commissioned by the Governor 
of Michigan west of the lake. He was from this appointment 
sole commander of the militia within the territory which was the 
seat of war, and from the extent of his command entitled to the 
rank of a Brigadier General. He had been appointed in the reg- 
ular service as commander of United States Rangers, in whieh 
corps General Henry had been appointed to a captaincy under 


* The Indian commander was Back Hawk himself, 1f we may credit his own narrative of that af 
fuir. “Iwas mounted ona fine horse,” says BLack Hawk, “and was pleased to see my warriors so 
brave. I addressed them in a loud voice, telling them to stand their ground, and never yield it to the. 
enemy, At this time, I was on the rise of a hill, where I wished to form my warriors, that we might 
have some advantage over the whites. But the enemy succeeded in gaining this point, which com- 
pelled us to fall back into a deep ravine, from which we continued firing at them, and they at us, until 
it grew dark. My horse having been wounded twice during this engagement, and fearing, from his logs 
of blood, that he would soon give out—and finding that the enemy would not come near enough to 
receive our fire, in the dusk of the evening—and knowing that our women and children had had sufi- 
eient time to reach the island in the Wisconsin, I ordered my warriors to return, in different routes, 
and meet me at the Wisconsin—and were astonished to find that the enemy were not disposed to pur- 
sue ug," L, 0. D. ~ 
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him. He was by many years the senior of General Henry, and 
had been a Major General in the State of Missouri, and held an 
important command on that frontier in the war of 1812, when 
General Henry was in‘his boyhood*. That General Henry vir- 
tually yielded the command; and implicitly entrusted himself arid 
his brigade to the direction of General Doper, are apparent/from - 
his declining to write letters, although urged to do so, (S mmng 
the honor of the expedition and victory. 

General Henry was truly a soldier, bravest among the brave! 
He-was, however, young and inexperienced in warfare of any 
kind. - Being patriotic and without vanity, and anxious to put an 
end to the war, he had the good sense to know, that he did wot 
detract from his own merits by yielding to the guidance of one 
having the agé and experience of Gen. Dongs. 

Govemior Forp states, that after the battle of the Wisconsin, 
General Dongs, in styling himself Colonel of Michigan volun- 
teers, assumed a rank to which he was not entitled; he being the 
commander of a “small battalion ;” and that he travelled out of 
the line of his duty when he addressed a letter to the command- 
ing officer at Fort Crawford (now Prairie du Ohien) informing 
him of the vietory over the Indians, and advising him of the 
course that ought to be adopted, if the enemy attempted to reach 
the west side of the Mississippi by descending the Wisconsin 
River. I have heretofore explained the command Gen. DopakE 
held in the Michigan militia, consequently he assumed no rank 
to which he was not entitled ; and in advising the commanding 
officer at Fort Crawford of the course he thought it proper for 
him to pursue to prevent the escape of the Indians, he did no 
more than his duty. 

It having been ascertained, that our supplies of provisions were 
not sufficient to enable us to pursue the enemy across the Wis- 
consin, and being also encumbered with a number of wounded, 


PP PIG CAM E NE EM Pat Mee SP eee 4 
* And in that war, it may further be added, that Gen. HzNRY'S father served under Gen. DOPE; 
and hence itis not strange, that Gen, Henry should have paid great deference and respect to the opin- 
ions of Gen. Dobaz, who was so much his senior in years, and his superior in military experiences 
L. C. D. 
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it was thought advisable to return to the Blue Mounds, which 
could be plainly seen from an eminence near the battle ground. 
On our arrival there, DopaE's command, including Srapumnson’s 
company*, were ordered to their respective posts, with orders to 
rendezvous at Helena on the Wisconsin, as soon as General Ar- 
xiNsSoN should arrive there with the regular forces. 

Governor Foz» asserts that General Arxrmson and the officers. 
of the regular army, were so chagrined at the success of General 
Henry in overtaking and conquering the Indians at the Wiscon- 
gin, that in the pursuit from the Wisconsin to the Bad Ax, Geni 
Arxtnson placed the regular soldiers in the advance, and General 
Henrry and his brigade in the rear, to guard the baggage. This 
is very far from the truth. From the commencement of the 
march from the Wisconsin, Dopan’s command occupied the post 
of honor, forming the advanced guard, supported by the regular 
soldiers under Col. Z. Tavron; Illinoisians, with Hunry’s as the 
leading brigade, bringing up the rear. That Henry’s brigade 
may have marched next to the baggage train of the regular army 
is no doubt true, but not as its guard. 

It cannot be questioned that Generals Argson and Brapy, 
Colonels Z. TAxros and Davenport, and the officers of the regu- 
lar army serving under them, were well qualified to judge of the 
qualifications and merits of Dope: and Hmnry—no newspaper 
puffs could impose on them—they well knew to whom to attribute 
the movement from Fort Winnebago, by which the enemy was 
overtaken and defeated at the Wisconsin, and those officers felt 
that the regular army was not degraded when the post of honor 
was occupied, in the pursuit to the Bad Ax, by General Donen and 
the volunteers under his command. 

From Governor Ford’s account of the battle of the Bad Ax, it 
would also appear, as if the action was alone fought and won by 
Henry and his.brigade, while General Arxmnson, with the regular 


* Gol. D. M. Parkson, in bis narrative, page 355 of this volume, states, that «nearly all” of Capt, 
STEPHENSON'S company, with himself at their head, left Dona and Henry at Fort Winnebago, and re. 
turned to the Mining country. L, C. P. 
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soldiers and Dopez's aes were tollgwing an ages J'atuus "p 
the river. = >. > 

Early in the morning, the spies under Capt. Jo. Droxsox had a 
skirmish with the Indians, in which he had one of his men severe- 
ly wounded. Later in the day, after the regular troops and Donay’s 
volunteers had formed in line and advanced nearly to the top ‘of 
the bluff overlooking the Mississippi River, Dioxson again attack- 
ed the enemy on the river bottom. Directed by the sound of his 
guns, the regulars and Dopgx’s volunteers marched directly down 
the bluff to his support. When they arrived on the ground; they 
found Dioxson severely wounded, and Gen. Henry, who with his 
brigade had followed the Indian trail down a ravine to our left 
that led to the river, was on the ground, supporting Droxson. 
From the point at which Droxson was wounded, the enemy was 
followed down the river some distance, when both the regular 
troops and Dopaz's command were engaged with them; and that 
they had the severest encounter with the enemy is apparent from 
the number of men they had killed and wounded, which on the 
part of the regular troops amounted to seventeen,* and on that of 
Dopax’s to seven more, to wit: Oaptain Jossrs Droxson, Sergeant 
Gorge WinnARD, privates Suara, Hoop, Lowery, SKINNER and 
Payne; of these, Surra, Hoop and Lowery died of their wounds. 
In Henry’s brigade there were but five men killed and wounded.t | 
On the part of the enemy, I saw but one dead squaw and one war- 
rior; there were, however, a large number of squaws and children 
taken prisoners. 

In the pursuit from the Wisconsin to the Bad Ax, it was evi- 
dent that the Indians were greatly distressed by starvation and 
sickness; numbers of dead warriors, women and children were 
found along their trail. Their principal subsistence seemed to,be 
roots and the bark of trees; where they killed a horse for food, 
there was no vestage of the animal left but the hair. The day 


* Gen, ATKINBON’S official report states the loss of the regulars atfive killed and four wounded 
and nine killed and wounded of the Illinois volunteers. L. 0. D.: 


+ The official report says seven killed and wounded L. 0. D. 
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before they were overtaken by the army, they were encountered. 
on the Mississippi River by the steam-boat Warrior, on board of 
which were a number of United States soldiers, under Lieutenant 
KiwasBURY, with two pieces of artillery ; these checked their re- 
treat across the river until towards night, when the boat was com- 
pelled to fall back to Prairie du Chien for a supply of fuel. Hav- 
ing supplied herself, she returned the next day at the close of the 
battle. After transporting a detachment of United States soldiers 
under Col. Z. TAYLOR, to two large islands in front of the battle 
ground, where it was supposed there was a number of the enemy, 
she left next day, carrying General Arxiwsox, his staff, and nearly 
all the U. S. troops and wounded down the river to Fort Crawford. 
A short time previous to her departure, the celebrated Sioux chief 
Wa-BA-SHAW, with a number of warriors, reported himself to Gen.: 
ATxmwsoN. He was immediately dispatched in pursuit of the 
enemy, and the little remnant of Brack Hawx’s band of men, 
women and children who had escaped into their own country from 
starvation and the bayonets and bullets of the white man, were 
nearly all exterminated by that chief and his warriors, their here. 


ditary foes.* CHARLES BRACKEN. 
April, 1856. 


* BLACK Hawk thus speaks of this needless cruelty: ‘On my arrival at Prairie du Chien, I found 
to my sorrow, that a large body of Sioux had pursued and killed a number of our women and children, 
who had got safely across the Mississipp. The whites ought not to have permitted such conduct— 
none but cowards would ever have been guilty of such cruelty, which has always been practised on our 
nation by the Sioux.” 

Another incident of the war, which is nowhere mentioned in the narratives of the Wisconsin sur- 
vivors of the war, was this—gathered from BLACK Hawsz’s autobiography, and Gen. ATKINSoN’s report 
of Bad Ax battle, That after the battle of Wisconsin Heights, a party of Brack Hawnk’s followers de- 
scended the Wisconsin, hoping to escape to the west side of the Mississippi, that they might return 
home But Capt. Looms, who commanded the garrison at Prairie du Chien, and Gen, STREET the In- ' 
dian Agent, had placed a detachment, a short distance above the mouth of the Wisconsin, under the 
command of Lieutenant RiTNER, who fired upon the distressed and forlorn Indians—capturing thirty- 
two women and children, and four men, and killing some fifteen men; and Braok Hawk adds, that 
*t others were drowned, and the balance escaped to the woods and perished with hunger; among this 
party were many women and children.’ Its stated in the Galena Gazette, of August Gth, that on the 
4th of that month, “a party of fifteen men from Cassville, under command of Captain PRIOE, were re- 
connoitering the country between that place and the Wisconsin, and fell upon a fresh Sauk trail, mak- 
ing towards the Mississippi. They rushed with full speed of horses, and soon came upon, kiled and 
took prisoners to the number of twelve." This party of Sauks were probably some of those who had 
escaped from Lieut. Rirner’s attack, L. C.D. 
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APPENDIX No. 18. 


SOME ACCOUNT OF THE ADVENT OF THE NEW YORK 
INDIANS INTO WISCONSIN. 


BY GEN. ALBERT G. ELLIS. 


The Holland Land Company had, for many years, held the pre- 
emption right of purchase from the Indians, to most of the land 
of Western New York, having derived it from Massachusetts 
originally, subsequently confirmed by the State of New York. A 
large purchase was made of the Indians, by Puxzrrs and GORHAM, 
of nearly all the lands east of Genesee River. Of the balance, 
lying west of that river, a large cession was made to that com- 
pany,at a council of the Senecas, held at Geneseo, in Sept. 1797 5 
excepting certain reservations. These reservations were large, and 
included the most choice parts of the whole. 

** In 1810, the Holland Land Company sold all their pre-emp- 
tive right to the Indian reservations to Davip A. Oapzx, for fifty. 
cents per acre.” Mr. Oapzw and his associates in this purchase 
were afterward known as the “Ogden Company.” Up to 1817, 
they had succeeded in extinguishing but a part of the Indian title; 
the large ‘reservations of Cattaraugus, Alleghany, Tonnewanda, 
Tuscarora, and Buffalo, still remaining. The anxiety of the com- 
pany to effect the extinguishment of the Indian title to these re- 
servations, and the remoyal of the Indians, had exhibited itself in 
various forms, and sundry unsuccessful efforts, for years. In this 
year, a new plan was -conceived, and its accomplishment set on 
foot, to wit :—to. secure in the West, by consent and aid of the 
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.' General Government, an extensive grant of lands from the west- 


ern tribes, as a home or hunting ground for the several tribes 
holding the reservations in Western New York. This plan was 
pondered with great care, thoroughly matured, decided and acted 
upon by the Ogden company, with equal skill and vigor. One 
of the first steps, was to secure the consent and co-operation of the 
War Department, which was obtained. 

A band of Indians, known as the Stockbridges—more proper- 
ly the Mo-he-kun-nucks—had moved from Massachusetts at an 
early day, having obtained a cession of some five by seven miles 
sqnare from the Oneidas, on the southern border of their reser- 
vation, in the county of Oneida, N. Y. The Mo-he-kun-nucks sold 
off a small tract on their southern border, to a few associated In- 
dians from the remnants of various bands of New England tribes, 
now known as the Brothertowns. These two tribes had resided 
for several years on their new possessions near the Oneidas. 

About the year 1817, a young leader, chief of the Mo-he-kun- 
nucks, Soromon U. HENDRICK, a man of much more than ordin- 
ary energy and talent among the Indians, succeeded to the head 
of affairs. He regarded the languishing condition of his people 
as a reproach to the former name and glory of the old Mo-he-kun- 
nucks, and used all his eloquence to persuade the young men to 
arouse, and make at least one effort to retrieve their name and 
character. He argued, with equal force and sound reason, that 
their then paralyzed condition was owing to their confinement to 
a small space of ground, and being surrounded and preyed upon, 
by the white inhabitants, from whose pernicious contact and ex- 
ample, especially with regard to drunkenness, they were sustain- 
ing a loss of all moral and physical energy and action; and urged, 
that their only hope for the future lay in emigration westward, 
and the securing of such an extent of country, as would enable 
them to form new settlements, at such distance from the whites, 
as to escape from grog-shops and whiskey. 

Their resident missionary, Rev. Jonn Srrerant,fell in with and 
seconded the views of the young chief. In a short time the whole 
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tribe was indoctrinated with the new scheme, and anxious for its 
consummation. The American Board of Missions gave their in- 
fiuence and aid; through whose suggestions the late Dr. JEDEDIAH 
MozsE, of New Haven, became deeply interested in the plan. 
This gentleman counselled the Indians and their friends to take 
immediate measures to have a visit paid, by some disereet agents, 
to the Western tribes,to select a proper point for location,and open 
negotiations for a cession of lands. Dr. Morse himself was thought 
to be the very person to undertake such a mission. Application 
being made to the Secretary of War, Dr. Morse was commission- 
ed to make a general tour among the North-Western Indians, 
with a view to forming a better understanding between those 
tribes and the Government. Under this appointment, this gentle- 
man spent the summer of 1820 in visiting several of the North- 
Western tribes. Whatever other purposes may have occupied 
the attention of this commissioner, it is certain that of securing 
a western retreat for the Stockbridges and other New York Indian 
tribes was a leading one; though the writer has no evidence of 
any collusion in the matter, at this date, with the Ogden Land 
Company. Green Bay was a point specially visited by Dr. Mozsz, 
where he spent nearly three weeks, and preached thefirst protest. 
ant sermon ever delivered at that place.* 

It must not be omitted here, that a part of the same tribe, ad- 
hering to a chief of much influence, named Joun Meroxen, about 
the same period, sought a western asylum among the Miami 
Indians, on White River, in Indiana, and actually moved ont 
to that country in 1817 and 1818]. The United States Govern- 
ment, however, purchased out the Miamies, and with that pur- 
chase fell the expectations of Mxroxkw and his adherents to a 


— —À — 


+ Dr. Morse remained fifteen days at Green, Bay, from the 7th to the 23d of July, 1820, as we learn 
from his Report. He was the guest of Col J. Surtu, then commandant of that garrison, L, C. D 

+The Miamies had, many years before, given the Stockbridges a large tract of land on White River, 
and confirmed it in July, 1817, and that summer two Stockbridge families moved there and took pog. 
session of the land, ahd the next year a large-bady migrated, but before their EUM tho Miamios had 
ceded their country to the Federal Government, L, Q. D. 
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home in that country. The whole party moved to Green Bay in 
1822. 

A remarkable personage appeared among the Oneida Indians 
in the year 1816-17, no other than Exmazer Wrrxiams, a descend- 
ant of Rev. Joun Wittrams, of Deerfield memory, but who more 
recently claims to be the Dauphin of France—Lovrs SEVENTEENTH. 
It is no part of the present purpose to discuss his claims to be 
Dauphin, nor even to enter into his former history previous to 
his appearance at Oneida, further than to account for his location 
with that tribe. As a descendant of Rev. Jonn WirrLtAws*, he 
was sought out by the friends of the family, at the age of four- 
teen, and placed with Dr. Exy, of Long Meadow; he remained 
among the people of New England five years, after which he re- 
turned to his father, Taosras WirrLIAMs, one of the St. Regis’ In- 
dians. Arrived at that village from his studies in New England, 
he was soon approached by the Roman Catholics, who proposed 
to him to accept authority from their Bishop as teacher to the 
Indians of his tribe. This was in 1811. The war of 1819 called 
him to a new sphere. By invitation, he joined Gen. Brown’s 
army, under good pay, in confidential service ; collecting through 
the Canada Indians important information of the movement of 
the British troops, and thereby, in several instances, rendering 
very important service to the Ameriean interests. He was in 
the affairs at Plattsburg and Sackett's Harbor, leading the French 
and Indians in those engagements, in one of which he received a 
wound from a splinter in the left side. i 

After the war he returned to St. Regis. Of an ambitious turn 
of mind, Þe did not long remain quiet in that village: ‘In’ the 
summer of 1816, he made a tour in the State of New York, anong 
the several tribes of the Six Nations. The Oneidas received him 
with kindness and attention. They were more inclined to çivili- 


* Tho Bey. Joun WILLIAMS and family were captured in 1704, and taken to Canada, and husidaunghter, 
Evunjox, xemained, became a firm Catholic, and married an Indian, by,whom she bad;apyeral children. 
With her Indian husband, she subsequently visited Deerfield, dregaed in Indian style, and all, efforts to 
regain her were ineffectual. From her descends ELEAZER WILLIAMS ' L. C. D. 
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zation, and a party of them to christianity, thai any other tribe. 
of the Six Nations. Making his obserVatiotié and refléctiots ‘on 
their condition, after a short visit, he went fo New York, sought 
an interview with the late Bi ishop HOBART, gave him a accoünt 
of the condition of these Indians, and submitted to him a 
plan for their christianization, and the engrossing of the whole 
tre in the Episcopal Church. The Bishop readily fell in’ with 
the suggestions of Mr. WinuAMS, and immediately commissioned 
him as Oatechist and Lay Reader to the Oneida Indians. Wii- 
LIAMS, besides being tolerably versed in the christian system atid 
in theology, was thorough master of the Indian labguage, his 
mother fongue, besides being a natural orator and most graceful 
and powerful speaker, the sine qua non of persuasion and success 
with Indians. dio 

He found at Oneida a nominal christian party, and the náiáe 
only of a church under the patronage of the Presbyterians, a Mr: 
JENEINS being missionary. JENKINS was weak, inefficient, with- 
out influence; and his cure partook of the like character; the 
humbers were small, and the congregation on the decline. Wi. 
LIAMS saw at å glance his vantage ground. He told the Oneidas, 
it-was a mistake in that order of christians to intrude themselves 
among Oneidas, and called to their recollection thé fact, that two 
venerable missionaries of the London Missionary’ Society of the 
Church of England had many years ago planted the gospel among 
them. "That old Dr Bangorav and Dr. Ocrvre,* of that church, 
had been specially commissioned by the Great Head of" tlie 
church, to baptize the Oneidas, and that, he, Wuzitanis, had been 
sent by the same divine authority to remind them of thé claims 
of that church, and to bring thèm back to their allegiancg: 'Ín- 
stant success attended these addresses, Many of the ‘older Tri- 
dians of both sexes remembered Dr. Barouay and »  ÓGiLvià, 
and confirmed the statements and claims of the: young Catechist : 


*Rer. Hinny BAROLAY. and Rev, Joun ÓGILvIE ` Were both, at diferent periods, "nfeslónariós. to the 
Mohawks—the former at Fort Hunter in 1786, and the latter in 176802 | notice ot theni inay be oben 
in Doc. Hast,, N, Y, ii, 714, ili, 1152, iv, 310 T. 
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the whole christian party very soon forgot Jmnkins, and hung on 
tho tonchings of WiLLIAMS. 

But his views wont furthor; ; four-fifths of the whole tribe were 
Pagans, and held christianity in uttor abhorronee ; and the gon- 
vorsion of this part of the tribe now engaged his attention. EG 
suming a tono of authority, and demanding of thom to listo to. a 
message to thom from the Great Spirit, he assembled them ` iu 
open. air, and challenged them either to oboy or rolute the PR t 
Ina fow weeks the Pagan party made a formal ronnnelation et 
paganism, and recognized christianity as taught by tho Pr oteg. 

tant Episcopal Church as the true faith, and announced their, do: 
termination, asa tribo, to receive it and on courage its promulgation 
among the people. Tho following winter, the chief of this party, 
taking Wiruaws and thoir interpreter, repaired to Albany, a and 
thore treated with the Governor of the State for a cession of à 
part of their reservation, for the expregs purposo of buildin a 
Protestant E Episcopal Ohureh, and providing a small fund for the 
support of a ministor. The church was built in course of, ‘the 
year—a vary neat edifice, about thir ty- Six by fifty foot, with a 
small tower, tastefully painted, and otherwise fitted up in an ap 
propriate manner for a placo of worship. Wirt1ams entered it fis 
minister, though not as yot ordained; and tho worthy Bishop wag 
oallod to consecrate it, and confirm about fifty, communicants, 

The eclat of this sudden success of the Gospel at Oneida, under 
the efforts of Mr, WzrrrAus, spod far and wide, and brought him 
suddenly to groat notico, and to a dizzy height.’ Had he been qon; 
tent to have continued in the work there, he might have been very 
useful to the Indians, and an honor to the Ohurch. But tho field 
was quite too small for bis vaulting” ambition: the little band of 
Bomo fifteen hundred Oneidas, too incomparative to compensate 
his time and talent. 

_. Whether Mr. Wrerrams borrowed tho idea from Dr. Morss,* the 


uem XR HUM WITH ea ae GEYDOEGNCETCXIUSUPETUA EST cea 


a: 


5^ This waa a plan of Dr. Morax'a," sald Rov, Joun Smrcuanr in a lottor, dated Doc. 16, 18215 and 
Dr, Morax appeara to have leon in correspondence with Mr, SzRGMANT about it, as carly as T une, 1818, 
See Mongn's Indian Report, appondix, 115, 118, L, €. b. 
/ 
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Mo-he-kun-nucks, dr the Ogden Tand | Compan, or vhothor it was, 
a’ he stootly maintained, original in dis. own iind, certain it is, 
that some time in 1818, he began to broach cautionsly, among hig 
Indjan people à proposition of removing all the Indians of that 
State, as well as many ‘of thoso of Canada, and the Benecas, at 
Sandneky, to the neighborhood of Green Bay, and there unité 
et 
thom. in one grand confodoracy of cantons, but ‘all. under t one 
federal head; the government to bo a mixture of civil; military, 
and M the latter'to be pre- eminjont. Grand, imposing 
and fascinating in the extreme wore tho planis and dosti of the 
new government, which lié conceived and ombodied, tolay Vofore 
the Indian Chiefs. With some of thé younger men,’ the thing 1 took 
dooply 3 but with tho older and moro sober ininded chiefs, it ‘had 
no harm, and his late popularity, 80 high, now descended more 
quickly than it had risen. f 
Seoming to withdraw his proposition, he however adroitly plicd: 
his ingenuity with the youngor men of note and taléntin the tribo, 
and very soon succeeded În drawing into his plans ‘some four or 
five of the young hereditary chiefs. Having secured this point 
afnong the Onoidas, he visited the other tribes of tho Six Nations, 
and by holding out dazzling promises of future glory and Bggran- 
dizerhont, ho onticed a few young men of each tribe: to enter into 
his‘sthiémo, He noxt addressed tho War Department, in imita;' 
tion of tho Stockbridges, soliciting its counténance and assistance’ 
to onable a delegation of twenty from the soveral tribes of the Six, 
Nations to visit ‘the Western tribes, for'the purpose of obtaining: 
a cession of country for a now homo. The response of the Depart 
mont was favorable; having doubtless been influenced: by other 
parties moving for the same objects, : 
Thus, it is to be observed, that whether singular or. not, there 
was a combination of influencos, dissimilar in motive but porfeetly 
consonant in purpose, all. operating at the same moment in urgin 
a removal of the New York Indians to Green Bay, Each one of 
the parties claimed tho eclatof originating the scheme: we in- 
cline to the belief, however, that they all, the Land Company, the 
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Mo he-kun-nucks and Mr. WILLIAMS, might, and probably did cop. 
ceive, at pretty near the same period of time, the idea ofa new 
home for these Indians i inthe West. But tọ proceed: In the wins 
ter of 1819 and '20, the application of the Oneidas, Tuscaroras, 
Senecas, Ducudia ds St. Regis and Stockbridge delegates (the 
latter acting Independent and separate) was made to the War De: 
partment, for permission to visit the Indians in the neighborhood 
of Green Bay. Tho response of the Department was made by 
granting them a copy of an order to the several Suporintendents 
of Indian affairs, and Commandants of military posts, to issuo to 
the delegates,. not exceeding twelve, certain amounts of rations, 
blankets, powder, lead, &c., and to facilitate their movements on 
their journey. The Superintendent of Indian affairs at Detroit 
was moreover ordered to make a roquisition, on the naval officer 
stationed at that place, for a U. S. vessel, should one be at that 
post fit fur service, to be put at the disposal of the delegates to 
take them across Lake Huron and Michigan to Green Bay. Thus 
equipped, in July of 1820, the delegation repaired to Detroit*, and 
paid their respects to Gen. Cass. 

As Superintendent of Indian Affairs, Gov. Cass received the 
party courteously; but it was soon apparent that as Governor of 
Michigan, the project of New, York's quartering her Indiau tribes 
on hig territory, would receive no special encouragement, beyond 
the line of his duty, in obedience to the orders of -his superiora. 
By him the delegates were furnished with the blankets, powder, 
lead, rations, &c.; but were informed that no Government vessels 


* In the Detroit Gazette of Friday, July 28, 1820, we find thd following montion of Mr, WILLIAMR' 
arrival and mission: ** Rev. Ei, Wityrams, who has for sovoral years past been officiating Aa a proaober 
for the Oneida Indians, in the State of New York, arrived here in the steamboat Walketn-the-water 
Iaat Saturday. He is accompanied by some of the mon of the tribe, who constitute a delegation to 
visit the Indians in this Territory, for the puypose of ascertaining tho prospect of success in the on. 
deavor to christianixe thom, We goarn that it ig a further object with the delegation, to find a suitable 
tract of country within the Territory, to which the Oneida Indians, or a part of them, will remoye— 
foy this purpose tha conntry inthe vicinity of Green Bay will be visited, No doubt can be entertained 
of the importance of thia project. The influence which the exauiple of Indians who aro in a great 
measure civilized, will have over the habits of their more unfortunate brothron, will, perhaps, havo 
much more offectin weaning then, from their savage modes of living, than a the theoretical léasone 
which can be giron them by white men.” 4 7 L. 0. Di. 
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‘were dit for the service," They were further informed, (and the 
news was astounding enough, that their proposed journay to Green 
Bay, if for the purpoge of treating with the Menomonees, wonld 
be quite unnecessary, as that tribe -had a few days before ceded 
to the United States, Col. Jonn Bowysr, Indian Agent at Green 
Bay, acting as commissioner, Sorty miles square of their land in 
the immediate vicinity of Fort Howard, The eye of their intend- 
ed purchaso, the key to the country they sought—this purchase by 
the United States frustrated all their plans, defeated their dearest 
hopes. Chagrined but not discouraged, the delegates retraced 
their stops to New York, That State took the cause of its Indiatis” 
in keeping. Bowyur’s treaty was rejected by the Senate, and the 
ground again cleared.of the impediments. 

A now order was issued from the War Department to the Su- 
perintendents of Indian Affairs, and the commandants of military 
forts in favor of the delegates, for a renewal of their effort in 
1821. Fourteen delegates went, three from the Stockbridges, four 
from the Oneidas, one from the Onondagas, two from the Tusea- 

-rora’s, three from the Senecas, and one from the St. Regis, and 
arrived in Detroit in July of that year. Gov. Oass again 
received them courteously, but informed them that the French in- | 
habitants at Green Bay were hostile to their intentions, The 
ateam-boat Walk-in-the-water being expected in a few days on 
her trip to Green Bay, with a detachment of United States troops 
for that post, it was determined by the delegates to take passage 
in her. Gov. Cass added to the party, Crartes C. Trowsrmas, 
olerk in his Indian Bureau, to superintend the negotiations for the 

. United States. The party arrived at its destination early in Au- 

gust, 1821,¢ No Indian Agent was found at Green Bay, Colonel 


* From Hanson's Lost Prince, it appoars that ov. CAss was absent holding M treaty, as ho says, 
^ with tho Pottawattamios at Maumee River—but really on his exploring expedition to the copper re. 
gion of Lake Superior—and Lieut. Gov. Woonnaipar, with whom they conférred, declined furnish. 
ing thom aid, a4 he said he had no authority to assist them, L, 0. D. 


+The Detroit Gazette of July 18th, 1821, thua notices the arrival at Detroit of Mr. Wi.tiaMe and his 
delegation , Arrived yesterday morning in the ateamboat Walk-in-the-watery the Rov. Evnaran Wit 
LIAMB, minsionary to the Oneida Indians, with a deputation of the Six Nations, who are on their way to 
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Bowyer having died the winter before, and the vacancy not hav- 
ing been filled. 

The Menomonecs and Winnebagoes having been apprised of 
the intended visit of their grandfathers, the Not-ta-ways, but a 
few days delay occurred before they appeared on the bank of 
Fox River, to meet their Eastern brethren. The reception of the 
delegates was cordial by the Menomonees and Winnebagoes, and 
had there not been a third party to interfere, the New York In- 
dians would probably very soon have accomplished their object. 
The French inhabitants and half breeds settled at Green Bay, 
numbered about five hundred gouls*; their alliance with the In- 


yist their brethren in the vicinity of Gioon Bay, Tho abject of those-who compose this mission, 14 
(under the auspices of the General Government,) not only to endeavor to plant the gospel among the 
Western Indians, but to treat with them for a tract of their territory, with a view hereafter to locate 
themselyeg, and such of their brethren as way be disposed to remove to that region, Thus it appears 
that our Government is not only willing, but is using practical means to ameliorate the condition o. 
this unhappy people, and hy an effort to concentrate and chiistianize them, rescue them from gradun 
extermination, their name fiom oblivion, and render them happy here and horeafter,” 

Mr, WinLtIAx3 and his paty left Detroit on the Slat of July, in the Falk-in-thevwaler, with upwards 
of 200 passengers, mostly connected with the army, and arrived at Green Bay on tho 5th of August, A 
corporal of the U, 3, Infantry, who was a passenger in the boat, was drowned in attempting to swim 
the Fox River at Green Bay. 

On this visit to Green Bay, Gon, ELLIS ateompanied Mr, WinniAus. In Hawsow's Lost Prince, we 
find it stated, * As the mismon at Oneida has suffered greatly in consequence of his Mr, WILLIAMS] 
absence in 1820, he procured immediately on hia return from the West, in the fall of that year, the 
services of a young gentleman of the name of Erus, to act as lay reader. The health of Mr. Erus 
was weak, and, in tho spring of 1821, Mr, Wirniaxs detormined to take him with him to the West for 
the benefit of his health." For some time Mr. Enis acted as ach ool teacher for t mission schaol af 
the New York Indians, near Green Bay, Romalning in tho countr y, Mr. ELIs has proved himself a 
nsei citizen. He exaguted, at Green Bay , in 1827, the firat printing in Wisconsin. Ii was printing 
tickets for a lottery scheme, which was done on brovier type, and instead of a press, a “€ plainer? was 
used to take the impression. When tho Green Bay Intelligencer, the ploneer newspaper of Wisconsin, 
was commenced, Deo, 11th, 1638, by J. V, Suynam, Mr. Ruus, after two or three numbers were issued, 
became connected with it; and twenty years later, we find him establishing the Piney newspaper ai 
Stevens Point, high up the Wisconsin. In tho first Territorial Legislature, in 1886, he served as one of 
thexepresentatives of Brown county, and again in 1840,'41, 42 and °48, He-is now Register of the 
U. S. Land Office at Stevens Point. L. U. D., 


* The French inhabitants consisted of two classoa. Ist. Of former clerks of the old North West Fur 
Company, who had located there in early times, for the express purpose of Indian trade, These were 
generally men of good common eduction, intelligent, shrewd and of great influence with the Indians, 
among whom they had married, 2d, Of such men, engagees in the Indian trade, as had from ape "or 
infirmity become disabled from pursuing the voyaging business, and had retired, taking up small 
patches of land, and finding subsistence in a kind of mixed life of agriculture and hunting ; they, too, 
were all married with Indian women, had half breed families, and exercised a strong influence over me 
natives. ^ A, G, E. 
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dians, particularly the Menomonees, was very close, and their 
influence with them very strong, almost potential, Some of the 
more shrewd among them very soon penetrated the ambitious de- 
sign of Wirrraws, which was no less than a total subjugation of 
the whole country, and the establishment of dn: Indian govern- 
ment, of which hé was to be the sole dictator, The French and 
traders immediately organized into an opposition to the whole 
programme of the delegates. They were familiar with the Me- 
nomonees and Winnebagoes, present at their débates, counselled 
and advised with them in their deliberations, , and when the an-. 
swer of the Menomonees and Winnebagoes was given, it was a 
deliberate and decided refusal to cede them an inch of soil west 
of Lake Michigan. It was plain to all, that the French and half 
breeds had answered, and not the Indians. The delegates ox- 
pressed as much in their reply and affectionately requested their 
brothers to re-consider the matter, and answer for üsrtelven in- 
dependent of the French and half breeds. 

Several days were spent by both parties in out-door iisto ; 
the French and half breed jnterest, finding their position not 
safely tenable, counselled a kind of compromise, which being’ 
adopted, resulted in proposing a cession to their Eastern brethren, 
the Not-ta-ways, of a strip cf land five miles in width, running 
across the Fox River at Little Chute as a centre, and thence to 
the North-west'&nd South-east, equi-distant with their ‘claims or 
possessions. In offering this cession to the delegates as their ul- 
timatum, these tribes urged their limited possessions, the poverty 
of their hunting grounds, and: their inability in conséquence to 
subsist their people ! The possessions öf the Menomonées then 
reached from the mouth of Green Bay to the Milwaukee River, 
North and South, and from Lake Michigan to the Mississippi, 
South-east and North-west, Those of the Winnebagoes included 
all the remainder of what is now known as Southern ‘Wisconsin, 
except the inconsiderable tract west of Sugar River, claimed by 
the Sauks and Foxes. They were very much crowded, of course ! 
The delegates: saw that the object was, by placing them on a 
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great thoroughfare, the Fox River, between these two tribes, -to 
establish such a surveillance over them as effectually to prevent 
any design or movement the New York Indians might ever at- 
tempt, contrary to the. wishes or, interests of the grantees, or 
the French inhabitants. After much deliberation, and a good 
deal of hesitation, it was concluded on the advice chiefly of Hun: 
pelok,the Mo-he-kun-nuck chief, to accept the grant. A treaty was 
accordingly drawn up by. Mr. Trowsrmen, and signed by the par- 
ties on the 18th of August, and witnessed by the citizens and U, 
S. officers at the post. Five hundred dollars were paid .the Me- 
nomonees and Winnebagoes at the time, and fifteen hundred 
dollars stipulated to be paid in goods the OMOWE year, in full 
for the cession. 

On returning to New York, Mr. Witziams found a more formi- 
dable opposition to his proceedings,than he had met with at Green 
Bay. The Oneidas had held several councils disapproving of the 
whole plan of removing to Green Bay, condemning Mr. WirrrAws' 
movements in the most severe terms, formally and solemnly repu- 
diating the purchase at the West, and announcing, in the most 
earnest manner possible, their determination never to remove, 
All the other tribes, except the St. Regis, very soon took corres- 
ponding action on the subject, and censured in the severest man- 
ner the young men, delegates, who had assumed as such, to 
pledge the severaltribes to their Western brethren. These pro: 
ceedings were duly laid before the War Department. The Onei- 
das immediately divided into two parties on this question, as did 
also the Onondagas and Tuscaroras. The Senecas, as a body, all 
remained under the’ influence of their head chief, steadily op- 
posed. 

The -tact and skill ot Wiririws among the Indians, and the 
Ogden Land Company with the Department, enabled the friends 
of the measure to prosecute it still farther; all the. old delegates 
in all the tribes remained: true, and induced considerable num- 
bera of their immediate friends to join them. They bad no iden 
of remaining satisfied with the trifling. cession obtained of the 
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Menomonees and Winnebagoes i in 1821, but determined ona re- 
newed effort thé next year for its extension. , NI stwithstanding, the 
remonstranees of the opposition, a & new order was “obtained from 
the War Departinent, pr oviding. for another visit to Green Bay. 
The delegation was still larger ihan the former year. Jonw Ser- 
GEANT, Jr., Was commissioned by Gov. Cass to Superintend such ) 
further negotiations as might be had, on the part of the "United 
States, The party arrived at the Bay on the. 1st of Sépfember, 
1822, and took possession of the old Indian Agency House, on 
the west side of the Fox, which had been vacated by the décease 
of Col. Bowyer. 

In about ten days the Menomonees and Winnebagoes assembled 
to greet their new friends the Wot ta-ways, as they called the N ew 
York Indians, and to receive the $1500 payment, in goods, on 
the cession of 1821. Such an assemblage of wild Indians, young 
and old, women and papooses, was seldom seen. Of the two 
tribes, (liora could not have been less than five thousand souls, 
besides the New Yorkers, the French, half breeds, and Ameri- 
cans. The best specimen of Indian character, and especially of 
a war dance, ever seen by the writer, was there given for several 
days. The Winnebagoes, of that day at least, exhibited the 
largest, most perfectly formed set of both men and women, almost : 
ever seen anywhere. The great display of action and muscle in 
these dancee,struck the beholder with admiration and terror. The 
ring round the dancers contained several thousand, all singing in - 
chorus to the lead of the. chief drummer; the voices of the Win- 
nebago women prevailing in clarion tones above-the whole. 

The payment of the fifteen hundred dollars worth of goods,was 
made with as much ceremony as possible by the delegates, ae- 
companied by a set speech getting forth the great advantages that: 
would be derived to their Western brethren by their settling 
among them, After the payment and the proper receipts of ac- 
knowledgment on the treaties, followed feasting, dancing, anda 
general hilarity for two days. The delegates then invited the 


Menomonees and Winnebagoes to a formal council, and renewed 
B wg 


the effort for a further extension of territory. Every argument 
and a most liberal offer in the shape of annuities for ten years, 
were proposed in vain. The Winhebagoos gave the answer, stoutly 


refusing further negotiations, That tribe soon left in a body to 


repair to their hunts. The Menomonces lingered, “and were again 
got into council with the delegates, which ‘conference continned 
for several days, and finally resulted in the great transaction which 
gave the New York Indians the foot hold on Fox River, which 
they have in part maintained to this day.. The Menomonees, for 
a trifling consideration, ceded to the New York Indians a right 
n common to the whole of their lands. Although some two of the 
principal chiefs were not present to join in this important cession, 
this treaty, as well as the one of the previous year, were approved 
by the President, and the New York Indians thereby recognized 
as joint owners with tho Menomonoes of all thoir immense ter: 
ritories comprising nearly half of the State of Wisconsin,* 


a 
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* This treaty ov purchase included all the country, bogioniug at the Grand Kakalin, on Fox Raver, 
thence enst on the lower lino of the purchase of the New York Indiana of the preceding yonr, to or 
equi-distant with the Man-a-wah-ki-ah (Milwaukee) River; thonca down said river to its mouth; thonto 
northerly, on the bordors of Lake Michigan, to and across the mouth of Groen Bay, so as to include all 
the islands of the Grand Traverse; thence irom ihe mouth of Green Bay northerly, to the Bay de 
Noque, on Lake Michigan ; thenco a westerly courso, on the heighth of land separating the waters 
ot Lakes Superior and Michigan, to tho head of the Menomoned River thenco continuing nearly the 
same coume until it strikes the north-eastern boundary lino of the land puréhased hy the New York 
Indians tho yoar preceding, and thence south-easteily to the place of boginning. "This appears to haya 
been 4 complote cession of “all thoright, title, interest and claim” of the Menomoness, to tho countiy 
desoribed, reserving, however, the free permission and privilege of oocupylug and roaiding upon the 
landa herein coded, ın common with them—the Stogkbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St, Regis and Mina 
nations ; Provided nevertheless, That they, the Monomoneo nation, shall not in any manner infringe 
npon any settlements or improvements whatever, which may bo in any manner mado by the ja. 
Stockbridge, Oneida, Tuscarora, St, Regie, or Munsee nations.” Tho consideration was ono thousand 
dollars in goods to be paid in hand, and ono thousand dollars more in goods the next year, and a eimi- 
Jar amount the year following. Thig treaty was concluded Sept. 28d, 1822, But Prestdont MONROE Í 
did yot approve, £a ita ful! extent, this purchase ; his approval, bearing date March 18th, 1823, is thus ; 
yualificd: “Tho aforegoing instrument is approved so far as it conveys to the Stockbridge, Oneida, 
Tustarora, St, Regis, and Munsee tribes or nations of Indians, that portion of the eduntry therein dd’ 
scribed, which lies between Sturgeon Bay, Green Bay, Fox River, that part of tha former purchase, 
made by said tribes or nations of Indians of tho Menomoneo and Winncbago Indians, on tha Bth vt 
August, 1821, which lies south of Fox Riyer, and a lino drawn from the south-eastern extremity of adi 
purchase to the head of Sturgeon Bay, and no further; that quantity being deemed sufficient for the, 
use of the first beforc-mentioned tribes or nations of Indians," This treaty, and that of the preceding 
year, may be found in full, apponded to the Address of Hon. MORGAN L, Marriy before the Wisconsin 
State Historical S ciety, Jan, 21, 385]. L. 0. D. 
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The small immigrant party | of some ditty of the Stockbridges, 
which came on ‘this year, located late in. the fall at the Grand 
Kakalin, on the east side ‘of the Fox River. . The year following, 
another tribe, which had, joined the Mo-he kun: nucks in the pur- 
chase, to wit, the Munsees, became idéntified i in the interest, and 
a small par ty of the Brothertowns reached Green Bay the follow: 
ing year, and located at Little Kakalin, on the east, side of fhe 
river. 

The several tribes of the New York Indians’ now hoped to be 
able to occupy, without furthor hindrance or ty ouble, their new 
homes, jointly with the Menomonees ;. but subsequent eventa 
proved their wishes bat half attained. The whites and. traders 
at Green Bay ' gaw that the Menomonees had been grossly aver- 
reached by their pew friends, the New York Indians, i ina Dargain. 
They very soon showed that tribe, that in making the Not-ta- ways 
equal owners with thei in their country, they conld no longer 
control their. own affaire, especially in the great business" of treat- 
ing with their gr roat Father; that the New York Indians, if their 
treatios were to stand, would, in a short time, ont-g -general, them in, 
tactics, and pr obably in numbers, ind put them completely i in the 
back ground in all public.matters, Tho ar guments had their ef- 
fect, and in a short time the Menomonees repented of the bargain, 
and sought means to invalidate the treaties. "The same ingenuity 
which had helped them to a dislike, found a ready pretext for 
denying and repudiating the treaties, especially the last one, It. 
was said, that at the treaty of 1822, several of. the chiefs highest 
in authority were not present, which, being true, gave thé tribe 
a good reason for denying and with-holding sanotion.to the- Qt 
rangement, As usual'in such cases, the Menomorióes separated 
into two parties, the one adhering to the treaties and the interest 
of the New York Indians, the other dénying them and resisting 
their rights to any part of the country. The adverse party had 
the support of all the trading interest,' together with’ most of the 
half breeds, and soon became the strongest, both i in point of in- 
fluence: ‘and nuinbers. 
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"Things were scarcely moře favorablé to the New York Indiàns 
in ‘tliat State than in the West. The opposition to the whole plan 
became stronger with time, and great Ditternegs of féeling evinced 
itself by every sort of evil, and often false and slanderous report, 
about the Western Indians and country. Not’ one of the: Senecas, 
Tuscaroras, or Onondagas, would hear a word of emigration. ` A 
small party of Oneidas, together with a second one of the Stock- 
bridges, came out in 1823—the former under the lead of Neppy 
ATsiQuRgT, located at Little Kakalin, where they remained until 
1825, when they removed to Duck Oreek. 

With the opposition of a large part of the Menomonees to the 
treaties, and that of most of the several New York tribes to emi- 
gration, the Stockbridges, and a few of the Oneidas, being thé 
only ones who had come out, things wore on with a discouraging 
prospect for the ultimate success of Wirrraws! grand scheme, and 
the views and interests of the Ogden Oompany, till the year 1827, 
when the matter of the rights of the New York Indians came up 
before the council, at the treaty of Butte Des Morts, Hon, Lews 
Cass and Col. Tuomas L. MoKixxEY, commissioners.* The second 


* It was at this treaty, that Ogukosu, the present head Chief of the Menomonees, was first ‘reedg- 
nized. Aften the Council was opened, Gov. Cass said: “ We have observed for some time the Menom: 
onees to be in a bad situation as to their chiefs. There is no one we can talk to as the head of the 
nation, If anything should happen, we want some man, who'has duibority inthe nation, ee we can 
look to; You appear like a flock of geese, without 4 leader, some fly onè way and soma anpther. *To- 
morrow, atthe opening of the Council, we shall appoint a prineipal chief of the Menomonees. We 
shall make enquiry this afternoon, and try to select the proper man. We shall give him the medal, 
and expécb the Menomonees to respect him,” , 3. ^em E-e : 

From Hanson’s Lost Prince, or Life of Rev. ELBAZER WILLIAMS, we make the following notice of 
Ogukosn, as related in that work in connection with the treaty of Butte des Morts, ın 1827. «On 
August Tth, two young men were called in front of the commisifibnerg (one named Orscoss, alias CLAW) 
the other was called CARRON.). Col, McKinney then addressed them, and put medals around their 
necks. Or1800s8 or Oskosnz, as the name is spelled in the printed treaty, was made head chief, and the 
future organ of communication with the Commismoneré—and-thus, by his instromentahty, the pro- 
perty of the New York Indians was given over to the United States, A ‘short story, which Mr. Wir 
LIAMS told me in conversation, will show who O1800ss was, and what a * proper person was found in 
hum. One morning, at dawn of day, about a year previons to the treaty of Butte des Morts, a young 
half breed Indian, who was |a distant relative of Mrs. JOURDAN, the mother-in-law of Mr WILLIAM, 
was paddling in his canoe down Hell Creek, a branch of the Fox River. It was still dark, so that ob- 
jéctd could not be distinctly discernbd. As he glided by the tall rushes growing hear the'bànk, he fof: 
seryed them move, as if some animal was among them Supposing 1t to bea deer, ho fired at. the got 
where he saw the motion, and then paddled through an opening in the reeds to see the effect of his shot, 
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article of that treaty is in the following words, to wit: “ Much diti- 

culty having arisen from the negotiation between the Menomonee 
and Winnebago tribes, and the various tribes and portions of tribes 
of Indians of the State of New York, and the claims of the respec- 
tivé parties being much contested, as well with relation to the ter 

ure and boundaries of the two tracts, élaimed by the said New York 
Indians west of Laké Michigan, as to the authority of the persoris 
who signed the agreement on the part of the Menomonees, and the 
whole subject having beén examined at the council this day con- 
cluded, and the allegations, proofs and statements of the ` respec- 
tive patties having been entered upon thé journal of the com- 
missioners, so that the same can’ be decided by the President of 
the United States; it is agreéd by the Meriomonees and Winne- 
bagoes, that so far as respects their interest iù the premises, the 
whole matter shall be referred to the President of the United 
States, whose dacision shall be final. And the President 
is authorized, on their parte, to establish such boundaries 
between them and the New York Indians, as he may. con- 
sider'equitable and just.” The United States Senate, in its rati- 
fication of this treaty, took care to save the New York Indians, 
by providing *' that the said treaty shall not impair or effect any 
right or claim which the New York Indians, or any of them, have 
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To his jusxprosatile M he found an mdini in hig canoe, y xd was half drawn on ghore, drooping 
lifelessly ovér the side of his bark, with a shot through hiu head Ae the deed was accidental, he bat 
no wish to conceal it, and putting the body in his own canog, paddled down 40: Green Hay; ta the en« 

campment of O1scoss, as the Indian killed belonged to his party. On landing, he went strait to Oiscoag, 

and informed him of what had happened,’ when’ Ó1860ss, who was drunk &t the time, drew his knife, ‘ant! 
plunging, it repeatedly into his body, continued; vptabbing Him till he wae dead, He was arrestedrfor 
murder, but as hê was a man of great influence among the Indians, was acquitted. But though he hed 
escaped the Inw, there was another tribunal, of a different kind, to which Be was still exposed: Thofé tsi 
a traditional institátion among’ the Indians, very mmilar to the avenger‘of blood, Mre, Jovkpayy fa 

the relative of the slain, and a medicine woman, had only, according to the custom of ihe natom to, 
take a pipe and a war-club, and lay them down at the fect of any of the chiefs of the Menomonees, and 
pronounce the name * Oiscoss,’ in order to insure à-just sud immediate réitibutioh, When thd dey; 
appointed for the council at Butte des Morts drew near, fearing that unless he waa reconciled with her, 

his life might be taken, he ‘proceeded to her house, acknowledged the marder, threw fimself on Ber 

mercy, and implofed'patdóh, “It was grated, and tho only pünishinent ho recelved was the Retos iti- 

vective which the eloquent tongue of an indignant woman can bestow.” L. €. D. 
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to the.lands, or any of.the lands, mentioned in the said treaty,” 
which was just equivalent to rejecting the recond article of the 
treaty, altogether. ~ 

In 1830, Messrs. ‘Erastus Root and. JAMES MoCAus, of New 
York, and Jonn T. Mason, Secretar y of Michigan, were appointed 
commissioners by the United States to effect between the con- 
tending Indians an „adjustment of the whòle matter. They ar. 
rived at Green Bay à in August, and immediately assembled the 
Menomonees and New York Indians, Eight days were spent, in 
council, and great exertions used by the commissioners to bring 
the party to terms. The Menomonees were inflexible. OSHKOSH, 
a powerful and influential chief, was at the head of the nation. 
He confessed to no knowledge whatever of the claims of the, 
New York Indians ; ; said as they were in the country, they could 
stay during good behavior, but must be regarded as tenants at 
will, and in no sense on daed as owners or controllers of the 
soil. Several of the other chiefs held the same language, The 
commission broke up, effecting nothing. 

Col. Samorz C. STAMBAUGH, of Pennsylvania, was appointed 
Indian Agent to succeed Hxwmv B. Brevoorr, who had been re- 
moved. The new agent soon became acquainted with the rela- 
tive position of the contending parties, and espoused the interests 
of the Menomonees, traders and whites, in opposition to the New 
York Indians. He affected to have examined the several trea- 
ties, and the whole ground of the claims under them, and told the 
Menomonees that they were without validity or force, and that 
duty to themselves and their childrerdemanded an absolute dẹ., 
nial of the whole claim. No advice could have gone farther to 
place him in favor with, and in the confidence of, this tribe. The 
Agent told the chiefs, that no other tribe of Indians in the United 
States was so poor as they were; that with a wide waste of lands 
entirely useless to them, they had not a dollar of annuity, while 
many of their neighbors received annually twenty to fifty thou- 
sand dollars; that, happily for them, he had been sent among 
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them, just in time to save them from the rapacity of Indiai and 
white sHarpers from New York, and that now they could in 
placé of giving away their country to the New Yorkers, sell-a 
small portion of it to the United States, and have heavy annui- 
ties for all time to come. It was unnecessary for him to repeat 
the argument. His plan was as much opposed by the French 
and traders as that of the New York Indians had been, but with- 
out the least effect. The Menomonees were for going to Wash- 
ington and making a treaty to get annuities. Srampavan applied 
to Gov. Cass, Superintendent of Indian Affairs, for permission 
to take ten of the Menomonee chiefs to Washington that fall— 
got a flat refusal, to which he paid not the least attention, but 
left Green Bay with fourteen Menomonees on the 8th November, 
1830. Arriving at Detroit about the 20th, he was received with 
evident surprise and reserve by the Superintendent. Prolific in 
excuses, he soon made it fair weather with Gov. Cass, who sanc- 
tioned the proceeding, and added Rosert A. Forsytu, his special 
confidant in all Indian matters, and Joun T. Mason, late Secretary 
of Michigan Territory, to the delegafion. 

Mr. Wiirams, and Danzer Brean, principal chief of the Onei- 
das, had followed up Col. Stampavear to Detroit, and were by 
Gov. Cass also added to the party, all of which were now under 
Col. STAMBAUGH, as Indian Agent from Green Bay, travelling to- 
ward Washington at public charge. The 11th of December 
found the whole party at Washington, and duly recognized by 
Hon. Mr. Eaton, the Secretary of War, and Gen. Jacxson, Presi- 
dent of the United States. The occasion was one of intense in- : 
terest to all parties concerned. Jons W. Quinney, one of the 
Stockbridge tribe, (Henpetck having died four years before) was 
-in attendance for the Stockbridges. Tuos. L. Oanpxx, Esq., of 
New York, protected the rights of the New York Indians, and 
incidentally the interests of the Ogden Land Company, who had 
not yet abandoned the hope of procuring the proper location, and 
inducing several bands of Senecas to migrate to Green Bay. 

The Menomonees were formally presented to the'President, and ' 
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the chief speaker, Griwzzty Brar, or Kaush kaw-no- -néew*, an- 
nounced the object of their visit, to clear a friendly path between 
their lodges and the President's mansion, to cement a lasting and 
perpetual friendship between his people and those of his Great 
Father; and finally, to give him a small piece of their land, and 
to beg an annual remembrance of their Great Father in the shape 
of an annuity. In all this, not a word was said, or an allusion 
made, to the New York Indians, although they were present at 
the presentation. The President replied kindly to the speech, 
promised them every attention during their stay at the seat of 
Government, and referred them to Gen. Eaton, Secretary of War, 
and Col. Srampauves, whom he named as commissioners to treat 
with them, for an answer to their propositionto selllands. The 
New York Indians and their friends watched the proceedings with 
painful, fearful interest. They saw their claims to the Menomo- 
nee country were to be put on trial before Gen. Haron and Col. 
SrAMBAUGH as commissioners, one of whom, at least, they knew 
to be hostile to their dearest rights. They called separately on 
the Secretary, and made known to him briefly their position, and 
the ground of their rights. Gen. Eaton was really candid, and 

well disposed to see full justice done them; and they were in- 
debted to him alone for the meagre provision finally made for 
them in the treaty. ui 


+ A Washington correspondent of the Baltimore Republican, gives the following interesting anec- 
dote of GRIZZLY Bear, while on this visit to Washington: “ We met Col. SrAMBAUGH to-day in the 
zotunda of the Capitol, and while we were looking at tho representations over the door-wayg of ihe 
rotunda, the veteran Indian Agent told us, that ın 1830, with a delegation of Menomonee Indians, he 
visited the Capitol, and explained the nature and design of the stone’ groups in the rotunda, when the 
ehief, GRIZZLY Bear, turned to the eastern door-way, over which there is a representation of the land- 
ing of the Pilgrims, and sad: ‘There Ingin give while man corn; and to ihe north, representing 
Pann’s treaty : * There Ingin gwe um land ;’ and to the west, where POCAHONTAS is seen saving the 
life of Captain Jony SuirR : ‘ Titre Ingin give um life; and lastly to fhe south, where the hardy pio- 
neer, DANIEL Boons, is seen plunging his knife into the breast of one red man, while his foot rests on 
the dead body of another. ‘ There white man kill Ingin?” 

Though the representation relative to Boons is in fact without foundation, still the old chief's con- 
elusions and sarcasm are expressed with sententious brevity and striking effect, 

KAusSH-KAW-NO-NIRW or the Great Speaker, was a man of great-personal dignity, His name of 
GREELY BEAR was given him, for convónience sake, by Col. STAMBAUGH, He died.about three or four 
years after the treaty of 1531, ] L. 0. D. 
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After several delays, and much informal negotiation, in which. 
the claims of the New York Indians were thoroughly discussed, : 
the commissioners and the Menomonees finally met on the 8th of 
February, 1831, when the treaty, since familiarly known as the- 
Stambaugh treaty, was definitely concluded, and signed, by the 
parties. The New York Indians,were not parties to the treaty. 
In order to a proper understanding of the subject, it is necessa- 
ry to make copious extracts. The treaty sets forth the boundaries 
as claimed by the Menomonees, taking all the lands east of Fox 
River, Green Bay and Lake Winnebago, and from Fond du Lac 
gouth-easterly to the sources of the Milwaukee River, and down 
the same to its mouth—this tract was ceded to the United States. 
They claimed westerly and north-westerly, everything west of 
Green Bay from the Shoskonabie [Es-co-na-ba] River to the up. 
per forks of the Menomonee, thence to Plover Portage of the 
Wisconsin, and thence up that river to Soft Maple River; west to 
Plume River of the Chippewa, thence down the Chippewa thirty 
miles; thence éasterly to the fork of the Monoy or Lemonweir 
River, and down that river to its mouth; thence to the Wisconsin 
Portage, thence down the Fox to Lake Winnebago. 

The first article of the treaty relates exclusively to the New 
York Indians, and is in the following words: “The Menomonee 
tribe of Indians declare themselves the friends and allies of the 
United States, under whose parental care and protection they de- 
sire to continue; and though always protesting that they are un- 
der no obligation to recognize any claim of the New York Indians 
to any portion of their country; that they neither sold, nor re- 
ceived any value, for the land claimed by these tribes; yet, atthe 
solieitation of their Great Father, the President of the United 
States, and as an evidence of their love and veneration for him, 
they agree that such part of the land described, being within the 
following boundaries, as he may direct, may be set apart as a home. 
to the several tribes of the New York Indians, who may remo 
to, and settle upon the same, within three years from the dr’ 
this agreement, viz: Beginning on the west side of Fo 
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near the ‘ Little Kackalin,’ at a point known as the ‘Old Mill Dan,’ 
thence north-west forty miles; thence north-east to the Ocon- 
to creek, falling into Green Bay; thence down said Oconto creek 
to Green Bay; thence up and along Green Bay and Fox River'to 
the place of beginning; excluding therefrom all private claims 
confirmed, and also the following reservation for military pur- 
poses: Beginning on the Fox River, at the mouth of the first 
creek above Fort Howard, thence north sixty-four degrees west to 
Duck Creek ; thence down said Duck Creek to its mouth; thence 
up and along Green Bay and Fox River to the place of beginning. 
The Menomonee Indians also reserve, for the use of the U. States, 
from the country herein designated for the New York Indians, 
timber and firewood for the United States garrison, and as much 
land as may be deemed necessary for public highways to be loca- 
ted by the direction and at the discretion of the President of the, 
United States. The country hereby ceded to the United States, 
for the benefit of the New York Indians, contains by estimation, 
about five hundred thousand acres, and includes all their improve- 
ments on the west side of Fox River. As it is intended for a 
home for the several tribes of New York Indians, who may be 
residing upon the lands at the expiration of three years from this 
date, and for none others, the President is empowered to apportion’ 
the lands among the actual occupants at that time, 80 as not to as- 
sign to any tribe a greater number of acres than may be equal to 
one hundred for each soul actually settled upon the lands; and if ` 
at the time of such apportionment, any lands shall remain unoc- 
eupied by any tribe of the New York Indians, such portion as 
would have belonged to said Indians, had it been oceupied, shall 
revert to the United States. That portion, if any, so reverting, to 
be laid off by the President of the United States. Itis distinctly un- 
derstood, that the lands hereby ceded to the United States for the 
New York Indians, are to be held by those tribes, under such 
tenure as the Menomonee Indians now hold their lands, subject 
to such regulations and alteration of tenure, as Congress and the 
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President of the United States shall, from time to time, think 
proper to adopt.? 

„After making provision har an xbv inis g xui editis: 
al establishment for their own benefit, (which, by-the-bye, proved 
abortive, the traders and Roman Catholics persuading the Indians 
to reject all its proposed benefits,) they return to the New York 
Indians again, in the sixth article, as follows: “The Menomonee 
chiefs request that such part of it as relates to the New York In- 
dians, be immediately submitted to the representatives of their 
tribes. And if they refuse to accept the provision made for their 
benefit, and to remove upon the lands set apart for them, on the 
west side of Fox River, that'he [the President] will direct: their 
immediate removal from the Menomonee country; but if they 
agree to accept the liberal offer made to them by the parties to 
this compact, then the Menomonee tribe, as dutiful children of 
their Great Father, the President, will take them by the hand as 
brothers, and settle down with them in peace and friendship.” 

Thus were the long cherished schemes of one of the principal 
actors, ErgAzER WirrraMs, finally crushed forever. Those of the 
Ogden Land Company were also nearly forlorn. The traet of land 
set off for the New York Indians, was quite too limited, and by 
no means inviting for agricultural purposes. But the greatest ob- 
jection of all was, the limitation of time to three years as the ex. 
tent to which the tract would be open for occupancy. No reason- 
able hope could be entertained of getting the consent of the Sen- 
ecas, and other Western bands, to whose reservations the Ogden 
Land Company's right of pre emption attached, to remove in #o 
short a time. The treaty was therefore regarded as nearly a final 
bar to the whole enterprise, and given up in despair. . 

The New York delegates, however, kept up courage, and eon- 
tinued their remonstrances against the injustice and cruelty of the 
stipulation. They had the sympathy of the New York 
Senators and politicians generally. Col. SrAMBAvax soon found. 
that he had over-shot the mark; and that the treaty would likely 
de rejected by the Senate, and further that his appointment as 
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Indian Agent at Green Bay, not yet confirmed, would be ‘rejeet- 
ed. Acting under these apprehensions, he undertook a eure of 
the evil—a correction of his blunders. Accordingly, the Menom- 
'Onees having been previously instructed, they were again brought 
before the commissioners, on the 17th of February, and the fol- 
lowing supplementary agreed to, to wit: 

* Whereas, certain articles of agreement were entered into and 
concluded at the city of Washington, on the 8th day of February, 
instant, between the undersigned, commissioners on behalf of the 
United States, and the chiefs and warriors representing the Me- 
nomonee tribe of Indians, whereby & portion of the Menomonee 
country, on the north-west side of Fox River and Green Bay, was 
ceded to the United States, for the benefit. of the New York In- 
dians, upon certain conditions and restrictions therein expressed: 
And whereas, it has been represented to the parties to that agree- 
ment, who are parties hereto, that it would be more desirable and 
satisfactory to some of those interested that one or two immaterial 
changes be made in the frst and siæth articles, so as not to limit 
the number of acres to one hundred to each soul who may be 
gettled upon the land when the President apportions it, as also to 
make unlimited the time of removal and settlement upon these 
lands.by the New York Indians, but to leave both these matters 
discretionary with the President of the United States. Now, there- 
fore, as a proof of the sincerity of the professions made by the 
Menomonee Indians, when they declared themselves anxious to 
terminate, in an amicable manner, their disputes with the New 
York Indians, and also as a further proof of their love and véne- 
ration for their Great Father, the President of: the United States, 
ihe undersigned representatives of the Menomonee tribe of In- 
dians, unite and agree with the commissioners aforesaid, iri mak- 
ing and acknowledging the following supplementary articles a 
part of their aforesaid agreement. , 

« First. tis agreed between the undersigned, commissioners 
on behalf of the United States, and the chiefs and warriors repre- 
senting the Menomonee tribe of Indians, that, for the reasons 
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above expressed, such parts of the first’article of the agreement, 
entered into between the parties hereto, on the eighth instant, ag 
limits the removal and settlement of the New York Indians upon 
the lands therein provided for their future homes, to three years, 
shall be altered and amended, so as tó reád'as follows: That the 
President of the United States shall prescribe the time for the re- 
moval and settlement of the New York Indians upon the lands 
thus provided for them; and, at thé expiration of such reasona- 
ble time, he shall apportion the land among the actual settlers in 
such manner as he shall deem equitable and just. And if within 
such reasonable time, as the President of the United States shall 
prescribe for that purpose, the New York Indians shall refuse to 
accept the provisions made for their benefit, or having agreed, 
shall neglect or refuse to remove from New York, and settle on 
the said lands, within the time prescribed for that purpose, that 
then, and in either of these events, the lands aforesaid shall be 
and remain the property of the United States, according to said 
first article, excepting so much thereof as the President shall 
deem justly due to such of the New York Indians as shall actually 
have removed to, and settled on, the said lands. 

** Second. Itis farther agreed, that the part of the sixth article 
of the agreement aforesaid, which requires the removal of those 
of the New York Indians, who may not be settled on the lands 
at the end of three years, shall be so amended as to leave such 
removal diseretionary with the President of the United States. 
The Menomonee Indians having full confidence, that in making 
this distinction, he will take into consideration the welfare and 
prosperity of their nation.” 

This relieved the treaty of two ofits odious features in the view 
ofthe New York Indians. Still the country set off was objection- 
able both in quality and quantity, and they avowed their inten- 
tion of opposing the ratification of the treaty. As was antici- 
pated, the Senate refused to take up either the treaty, or the 
nomination of SrAMBAvGEH as Indian Agent at Green Bay, at that 
session of Congress. An expedient was resorted to by Col. 
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Srampavan and the Secretary of War to save the treaty, which 
waa to add a stipulation to it, whereby its conditions were to stand 
good till the next session of the Senate. This was done on the 
15th of March. There was, of course, now a vacancy in the In. 
dian agency at Green Bay. Tho President appointed Sramuauan 
special Agent to return to Green Bay with tho Menomonees, and 
close up the accounts of the expenses of the expedition. The 
treaty was taken up at the next sosaion of Congress. 

The proviso added to it by the Sonato, shows. the influence the 
New York Indians had with that body. It'is in the following 
words, to wit ;—“ Provided, That for the purpose of establish- 
ing the rights of the New York Indians on a permanent and just 
footing, the said treaty shall be ratified with the express under- 
standing, that two townships of land on the oast sido of Winne- 
bago Lake, equal to forty-six thonsand and eighty acres, shall be 
laid off, (tu commonce at some point to be agreed on,) for the use 
of the Stockbridge and Munsee tribes; and that the improve. 
ments made on the lands now in the possession of the said tribes 
on the east side of the Fox River, which said lands are to be re- 
linquished, shall, after being valued by a commissioner to be ap- 
pointed by the President of tho United States, be paid for by the 
Government: provided, however, that the valuation of such im- 
provements shall not exceed tho sum of twenty five thousand dol- 
lars: and that there shall be one township of land adjoining the 
foregoing, equal to twenty-three thousand and forty nores, laid off 
and gr anted for the use of the Brothertown Indians; who are to 
be paid by the Government the sum of one tliosaund and six 
hundred dollars for the improvements on the lands now in their 
possession, on the east side of Fox River, and which lands are- to 
be relinquished by said Indians. Also, that a new Jine shall be 
run parallel to the south-western boundary line, or course of the 
tract of five hundred thousand acres described in the first article 
of this treaty, and set apart for the New York Indians, to com- 
mence at a point on the west side of Fox River, aud, one mile 
above the Grand Chute on Fox River, and at a sufficient distance 
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from the said boundary. line as established by the said first article, 
as shall comprehend the additional quantity of. two hundred 
thousand acres of land; on and along the west side of Fox River, 
without including any of the confirmed privato land claims on 
the Fox Riyer, and: which two hundred thougand acres shall bea 
part of the five hundred thousand acres intended to be set apart 
for the Six Nations of the New York Indians and the St, Regis 
triba; and that an equal quantity to that which is added on the 
south-western side, shall be taken off trom the north-eastern side 
of said tract, described in that article, on the Oconta creek, to be 
determined by a commissioner to be appointed by the President 
of the United States; so that the whole number of.acres to .be 
granted to the Six Nations and St. Regis tribe of Indians, shall 
not exceed the quantity originally stipalated by the treaty.” 
This proviso of the Senate was fully satisfactory to the Stock- 
bridges, Munseos'and Brothertowns, and silenced all objections 
from them ; that for the Six Nations and St, Regis tribes, although 
satisfactory, fell so far short of the policy of WinrrAws, and the 
Ogden LandOompany, that they abandoned the whole concern, 
and from that day, gave up all hope or attempt at a general coloni- 
zation of the Six Nations at or in the neighborhood of Green Bay. 
When the treaty came to be promulged, in July of 1832, with 
the proviso of the Senate thereto, a new difficulty arose with the 
Menomonees, who declared their intention never to permit a New 
York Indian to occupy a foot of land south of tho Little Kakalin 
liné, proposed by themselves in the treaty. It then became ne- 
Gessary to get their assent to the Senate amendment, or to make 
a new arrangement before peace could be had between the par: 
ties. For this purpose, Hon., Guosag B. Porter, Governor of 
Michigan, was appointed commissioner, in the fall of 1832, to re- 
pair to Green Bay, and essay a final settlement of the difficulties, 
Gov. Porree was a man of indomitable energy and persevergnce, 
of consummate tact and penetration, and brought to his task a 
firm determination not to leave the ground till the object was ac». 
complished, Both parties soon found, that they had got past the 
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aise of all dissimulation, braggadocia or humbug. A very brief 
discussion by Gov. Porrm: brought all parties to’an amicable un- 
derstanding, and a final settlement of affairs. ‘This arrangement, 
concluded by Gov. Porter, Oct. 27th, 1839, is s0 Tmportant to this 
history, that the following extracts are herewith copied’: 

« First. The said chiefs and headmen of the Menomonee na- 
tion of Indians, do not object to any of the matters contained in 
the proviso annexed to the resolution of the Senate of the United 
States, so far as the same relate to the granting of three townships 
of land on the east side of Lake Winnebago to the Stockbridge, 
Munsee, and Brothertown tribes; tothe valuation and payment 
tor their improvements, &c., (ending with the words * and which 
lands are to be relinquished by said Indians’) They therefore 
assent to the same, 

* Second. The said chiefs and head men of the Menomonee 
nation of Indians, objecting to all the matters contained in the 
said proviso annexed to the resolution of the Senate of the United 
States, so far as the same relate to the running a new line paral- 
lel to the south-western boundary line or course of the tract of 
five hundred thousand acres, described in the first article of the 
treaty, and set apart for the New York Indians, to commence at 
a point on the south-western side of Fox River, and one mile 
above Grand Chute, on Fox River, and at a sufficient distance 
from the said boundary line, as established by the said first ar- 
ticle, as shall comprehend the additional quantity of two hun- 
dred thousand acres of land, on and along the west side of Fox 
River, withont including any of the confirmed private land claims 
on the Fox River, to compose a part of the five hundred thou- 
sand acres intended to be set apart for the Six Nations of the 
New York Indians and St. Regis tribe, agree, in lien of this propo- 
sition, to set off a like quantity of two hundred thousand acres, 
as follows: Thesaid Menomonee nation hereby agree to cede, 
for the benefit of the New York Indians, along the south-western 
boundary liné of the present five hundred thousand acres de- 
scribed in the first article of the treaty ae set apart for the New 
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York Indians, a tract of land bounded as follows: Béginning on 
the said treaty line, at the old mill-dam on Fox River, and thence 
extending up along Fox River to the little Rapid Oroche; from 
thence running a north-west course three miles; thence on aline 
running parallel with the several courses cf Fox River, and three 
miles distant from the river, until it will intersect a line running 
on a north-west course, commencing at a point one mile above the 
Grand Chute; thence on a line running north-west, so far as 
will be necessary to include, between the said last line and the 
line described as the south-western boundary line of the five 
hundred thousand acres in the treaty aforesaid, the quantity of 
two hundred thousand acres; and thence running north-east un- 
til it will intersect the line forming the south-western boundary 
line afoyesaid ; and from thence along the said line to the old mill- 
dam, or place of beginning, containing two hundred thousand 
acres. Excepting and reserving therefrom the privilege of Onas. 
A. Grianow for erecting a mill on Apple creek, etc., as approved 
by the Department of War, on the twenty-second day of April, 
one thousand eight hundred and thirty-one, and all confirmed 
private land claims on the Fox River. The lines of said tract of 
land so granted, to be run, marked, and laid off without delay, by 
a commissioner to be appointed by the President of the United 
‘States. And that in exchange for the above, a quantity of land 
equal to that which is added to the south-western side, shall be 
taken off from the north-eastern side of the said tract, described 
in that article, on the Oconto creek, to be run, marked, and deter- 
mined by the eommissioner to be appointed by the President of 
the United States, as aforesaid, so that the whole number of 
acres to be granted to the Six Nations and St. Regis tribe of In- 
dians, shall not exceed the quantity of five hundred thousand 
acres.” *, 

Of which terms and conditions, the several tribes of the New 
York Indians signified their acceptance and. approval, in an arti- 
cle of agreement entered into with Gov. Porter, and signed by 
their headmen, on the 27th day of October, 1832,-in the follow- 
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ing words: “So far as the tribes to, which we belong are:cow- 
cerned, we are perfectly satisfied, that the treaty should be. rati- 
fied on the terms . proposed by the-.Menomonees. -We further 
believe, that the tract of land which the. Menomonees in the 
within agreement are’ willing to cede, in exchange for.an equal 
quantity on the north-east side of the tract of five hyndred thou- 
sand acres, contains a sufficient quantity of good land, favorably 
and advantageously situated, to answer all the wants of the New 
York Indians and St. Regis tribe. For the purpose, then, of put- 
ting an end to strife, and that we may all sit down in peace and 
harmony, we thus signify our acceptance of the modifications 
proposed by the Menomonees; and we most respectfully request, 
that the treaty, as now modified by the agreement this day enter- 
ed into with the Menomonees, may be ratified and approved hy 
the President and Senate of the United States." 

This was a subtantial settlement of the whole question, and 
gave perfect satisfaetion to all the New York Indian: who had 
moved on, or were even expeeted to move on to Green Bay. The 
whole of the Stockbridges, Brothertowns, a part of the Munsees 
and some eleven hundred of tne Oneidas, moved soon after on to 
their respective locations. The Stockbridges immediately aban- 
doned their location at the Grand Kakalin,-and occupied the new 
grounds assigned them east of Lake Winnebago; and the Bro- 
thertowns did the same. The Oneidas continued by accessions of 
small parties annually to augment the settlement at Duck Creek. 

There was one interest, that of the Land Company, that was 
not appeased. As matters now stood, there was virtually no suit- 
able home for such of the western tribes in New York as oceupied 
ihe reservations to which this Company held the pre-emption right 
ef purchase, and no prospect of their selling and removing West. 
With the vast amount at stdke, the large sums of money locked 
up in these prospective rights, it was not to be expected that the 
Company would rest, or cease their exertions to purchase out and 
remove these Indians. A thousand plans were proposed and re- 
jected, till at length an attempt was made to induce them to re- 
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move to the Indien Territory, south-west of the Missouri. The 
agency of the General Government was obtained, and a commis- 
sioner, RA&soN H. GirpETT, appointed on the part of the United 
States, to treat with the “ chiefs, head-men and warriors ‘of the 
several tribes of the New York Indians.” 

The treaty purports to have been made at Buffalo Creek, on 
the 15th of Jannary, 1838. The United States are styled one of 
the parties, though in fact they had but a small share in the trans- 
action. The ostensible object would seem to have been, the pro- 
viding the several bands of the Senecas with a home / Toa care- 
ful observer, the result sets forth quite a different purpose. But 
not to anticipate. The first article, after the preamble, contains 
a relinquishment or cession by the New York Indians of “all 
their right, title and interest to the lands secured to them at Green 
Bay by the Menomonee treaty of 1831.” This cession purports 
to be made by the New York Indians, as if for those who had ac- 
quired the lands. But not one of the individuals subscribing this 
treaty, except Exzazer WirLraws as for the St. Regis, ever had 
any lot-or part whatever in bringing about the Green Bay treaties. 
They were, one and all, of those who had always opposed and 
repudiated those treaties, and the acquisitions under them. The 
parties really interested in those treaties were all at Green Bay, 
and had no cognizance of this Buffalo Oreek treaty. 

However, as if sensible of this fact, and for a show of justice 
to the few Oneidas, and others there, this cession contains what 
purports to be a reservation, doubtless as if for their benefit; the 
reserving clause is, however, unintelligable, and in fact reserves 
nothing—vide U.S. Indian Treaties, p. 551. Sothen the New York 
Indians living on their reservations in that State, in 1838, affect to 
sell out their lands in Wisconsin! Then the United States for 
such a cession, are made on their part to stipulate, to provide all 
the New York Indians homes south-west of Missouri, to include one 
million eight.hundred and twenty-four thousand acres of the best. 
land in the West; and to pay them the sum of 411,000 dollars in 
cash, besides for sundry improvements some §0,000 dollars more! 
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The only consideration to the United States, for this immense sti- 
pulation in favor of the New Yorkers, is a cession of their pre- 
tended rights (which were void and valueless) to about 100,000 
acres at Green Bay, worth at that day about ten cents per acre, 
say ten'thousand dollars. It is clear, that this immense sum was 
not to be paid to the Senecas, Tuscaroras, Tonnewandas, and On- 
ondagas, fur their rights at Green Bay, the only consideration 
made in the deed of cession. 

It is natural to inquire after the real consideration that these 
tribes were to offer for these 1,824,000 acres of choice land in 
Missouri, and the $411,000 in cash. It is proposed in this treaty. 
to furnish them Aomes in the West. Had they no homes in New 
York? A little further on in the treaty, we find they had 117,469 
acres of the best land in New York, probably under-estimated by . 
the commission one quarter; callit, at least, 150,000 acres, worth 
ten dollars an acre at that day, making the snug little sum of one 
million four hundred thousand dollars for the reservations. Where 
did this go to? The reservations were all ceded by this hocus 
pocus legerdemain proceeding, called a treaty between the United 
States and the Seneca Indians, to Messrs. Oanes and Fxrrows, 
for the ostensible sum of two hundred and two thousand dollars. 
This treaty after all had but slight bearing on affairs at Green 
Bay ; it left the bona fide settler from the New York tribes, in full 
possession of their lands, which, but for their own counsels, they 
they might have had to this day.* 

It is necessary io allude to but one other transaction touching 
the New York Indian settlement at Green Bay. In February of 
the same year, 1838, under the advice of Rev. Sorowow Davis; 
their missionary, the Oneidas resolved on having some money, 
and for that purpose negociated with the United States. They 
were the sole representatives of the large cession of the treaty of 


* It may be added, that this treaty of the Ogden Company with the Senecas, which was obtained by 
fraud and bribery, was so materially amended by the United States Senate, as to make it almost a new 
one, and still it was not satisfactory to a majority of the Senecas, who me remain in the occupancy of 
their ancient and much loyed domain, L. C. D. 
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1881, by the Menomonees, on the west side of the Fox River; 
This Mr. Davis, with four of the Oneida chiefs, repaired to Wagh- 
ington, and there with Oaggr A. HamnIe, Esq., as commissioner 
. appointed by the President on the part. of the United States, 
signed a treaty of which the following is a copy: 


“ Apt, 1. The First Christian and Orchard parties of A 
cede to the United States all their title and interest in the land set 
apart for them in the first article of the treaty with the Menomo, . 
nees, of February 8th, 1831, and the second article of ie treaty 
with the: same tribe, October 27th, 1832. 


“ Art. 2. From the foregoing cession there shall be reserved, 
to the said Indians, to be held as other Indian lands are held, a 
tract of land containing one hundred acres, for each individual, 
and the lines shall be so run as to include all their E 
and improvements in the vicinity of Green Bay. 


« Art. 3. In consideration of the cession contained in the first 
article of this treaty, the United States agree to pay to the Orch- 
“ard party of the Oneida'Indians three thousand dollars, and to 
the First Christian party of Oneida Indians thirty thousand and 
five hundred dollara, of which last sum three thousand dollars 
may be expended, under the supervision of the Rev. SOLOMON 
Davis, in the erection of a church and parsonage house, and the 
residue apportioned, under the direction of ‘the President, among 
the persons having just claims thereto; it being understood that 
said aggregate sum of thirty three thousand and five hundred 
dollars is designed to be in reimbursement of monies expended 
by said Indians, and in remuneration of the services of their 
chiefs and agents, in purchasing and securing a title to the land 
ceded in the Ist article. The United States further agree, to 
cause the tracts reserved in the 2nd article, to be surveyed as soon 
as practicable. 

“Art. 4. In consideration of the sum of five hundred dollars, 
to be paid to-him by the chiefs and representatives of the said 
parties of Oneida Indians, Joan Denny, (alias Jonn SuNDOWN,) 
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their interpreter, agrees to relinquish to then all his title and in- 
terest in the tract reserved in the 2nd article of this treaty. — '- 
Art. 5. It is understood and agreed, that the expenses of this 


treaty, and of the chiefs and representatives signing it, in coming 
to and returning from this city, and while here, shall be paid by 
the United States. 


* Art. 6. This treaty to be binding upon the contracting par- 
ties when the same shall be ratified by the United States.” 


It was ratified by the Senate, and promulged on the 17th May, 
1888. By it the possessions of the Six Nations were reduced to 
the present reservation of the Oneidas on Duck Creek, near Green 
Bay, being about eight by twelve miles, and containing some sixty 
one thousand acres. Some twelve hundred of these people now 
live there, and are slowly progressing in civilization. Several at- 
tempts have been made to curtail this reservation without success. 
Until some hungry white man shall gain their confidence suffie- 
iently to make them abandon their own prudence, and go to 
Washington, they will probably remain there, and in the end 
possibly become sufficiently enlightened to assume citizenship, 
and be lost in the general mass of our American people. 

The Brothertowns have entirely laid aside the aboriginal char- 
acter, been admitted to all the rights of citizenship, and remain 
quietly and prosperously pursuing the avocations of civilized 
men. The Stockbridges are not as fortunate. A premature at- 
tempt to imitate their neighbors, in 1834, resulted in a failure, 
and a division of the tribe, which has never been healed. Their 
affairs are in an unsettled state, and the Government ‘has now 
pending a negotiation for a final adjustment of the difficulties be- 
tween the citizen and Indian parties 

Written, as this article has been, in a remote part of the State, 
out of the reach of libraries, without a scrap of the records of the 
transactions, and only from recollection of events transpiring 
more than thirty years ago, this paper is unworthy the character 
of history; but the main facts narrated being trne, it may serve 
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to point the future historian to the sources from which to draw 
the material for a more accurate and faithful account of the whole 
matter. 


Stevens’ Point, Jan. 5th, 1856. 


APPENDIX No 14. 


A SKETCH OF THE EARLY HISTORY OF KENOSHA COUNTY 
WISCONSIN, AND OF THE WESTERN EMIGRATION 
COMPANY, 


BY REV. JASON LOTHROP. 


A full and complete history of Kenosha county is not pretended 
in this short account. Other statements have been made, particu: 
larly that of Hon. M. Franr in his “ Sketch of the Early History | 
and Subsequent Settlement of Southport," which gives as correct 
and general a view of the first settlement as could be expected 
from one not on the ground at the time; for the autho? of that 
publication was not here till two of the most trying years had 
past. He evidently, however, took great pains to give a correct 
view of the whole series of events transpiring in the settlement of 
the place. 

In the following narrative, it will be seen, that I was, from the 
first, acquainted with the formation and movements of the “ Emt- 
gration Company” till its dissolution. Its connection with the 
interests of many others beside the stock-holders, created a large 
interest in its affairs in all this part of the new Territory. A very 
small portion of the facts known to me are here given concerning 
that Company, as they cannot interest the public so many years 
after the extinction of all its titles. 

As the first settlements of any importance in Kenosha county 
were made by a company from Oswego county, N. Y., it will be 
most proper to give something of the history of “ The Western 
Emigration Company.” e: 
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Bany in the wititar Ge tebe! PRE T përsos indulging ins Wish 
to Eno ‘ortho W. est, b dde fkħo®h ij each otliér thir dtr- 
omingtién? 7 “iibri thebe; ia probably the’ first of thetii, Were 
Jc ont ‘Botine' Jr., ry  Oilkiikis AV Teale, Würde Towsiy, Titties | 
Sorri Di; "BB, Giir! Jison “Léa; "Bex Bacon, PErkg 
!Woopris, Abrivn-‘Fosred, Ont awbo' Fosrin. Wititi Púte, 
Grorce Bernert, and Sron Ronikrez| After some’ EN 
votivétübtio doc. itis desig, T. Boren; dr, invited the bove 
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their i em ‘The “Abe object ‘Wis to ascertain ‘who dr 
gó j"àtid-thie pro osh! Was ni&de tó form a cóinpany; in’ order to 
render the renió Hlas cheap” and pleasant as^possible, ond that 
the eotiipàny rs formeéd:' might lovate at'some important point; and 
thérë make’ ‘a ow: 'áhd form a eomihunity of'the right sótt. 
Those ‘persons. present" all appéared willing to' 'Éhare in such ‘an 
enterprise, ‘Such‘weré'the designs expressed" on’ the’ occasion ; 
and a committee was appointed to draft a Constitution forthe 
company, and‘a meeting was proposed to be held at the Hall, 
oncé tlie‘ Mastinit Hall,fór the transactión of further: busines. 
Notiee'of-tHi& meeting: was widely extended by J. Borzkn, Jt., 
who was then post-master at Hannibal. ' e 
`The first: ingeting ini the Hall, a pretty large numiber atteħded. 
The Oóüstitutión waspresénted by the committee consisting of C. - 
W. Tornen, W.Powstey,'A. O4nv and J. Lormio®:.; At the sug- 
yestion bf J. Boire, Jr; ab ‘article was inserted, as: from his 
"füther;then in Albany,'on' temperance, which-was réejected-in the 
‘aniénded Cohstifation of Jan. 1st,-1836, which is hete given * 
Constitution of the Wxsrsgx Exacration Company as amen 
‘and revised Jan. 1; 1830: - ^." — E oe 
* Avt.1.—For the purpose of aiding those dped 'to: udi ois 
to the Western States or Territories, in the purchase of land’ ‘and 
thé" /piirenit of ‘agriculture, manufactures, ‘mechanics and other 
bi&ncliéi.of industry, and thé formation of à desirably ‘community, 
we} the subsétibars, dé by the ratification and:tighaturd of this 
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Constitution, agree to and hereby do. associate ourselves into ẹ - 
joint stock company, to be called the * . Western Emigration 
Company ;” and we do severally promise and agree to and with 
each other, jointly and severally, to abide: by and keep all and 
each of the stipulations herein contained—this instrument being 
intended for all the purposes of legal or equitable liability, as & 
contract between the parties thereto. 

Art, 2.—The capital stock of the Company shall be eight thon 
sand dollars, to be divided into shares of ten dollars each, to be 
paid to such person as shall be authorized by the Company to re-: 
ceive the same; on the payment whereof, scrip shall be issued, 
signed by the chairman and secretary, certifying the amount .of 
stock to which the holder thereof shall be entitled. | 

Art. 8.—The capital stock, when paid in, shall be invested in 
the purchase of lands, improvements thereon, and claims thereto, 
in any of the Western States or Territories, and in such other 
manner as the Company shall,in pursuance of their general ob- 
ject, in regular meeting direct. 

Art. 4.—The officers of the Company shall be a Chairman, 
Secretary, Assistant Secretary, a Board of Directors to. consist of 
nine persons, a General Agent, a Treasurer, and a Committee of 
Finance. 

Art, 5.—The Chairman shall preside at all meetings .of ` the 
stock-holders, sign scrip, and do such other duties as the Com- 
pany, in regular meeting, shall from time to time direct. 

; Art. 6.—The Secretary shall keep all records of the Company, 
record the proceedings of all meetings of the stock-holders, sign 
scrip, and preserve all papers of the Company deposited with 
him. 

Art. T.—The Assistant Secretary shall keep a copy of all 
records kept by the Secretary, and, in his absence, perform his 
; duty. 

Art. 8.—It shall be the duty of the Treasurer to keep all money 
and securities, and disburse the funds of the Company , upon 
proper vouchers; he shall, before receiving any such money, give 
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sechrity'to be approved by the Board of Directors, for'the faithful 
application of, and accounting for, all such moneys as shall come 
to his hands in the capacity of such Tre&surer; and once in each 
year, and within ten days before the expiration of his term of 
office, he’ ‘shall make a full report of his receipts and disburse- 
ments, accompanied by an account current, to the Board of Di- 
rectors. : 

Art. 9.—The Board ot Directors shall ‘have the’ general super- 
vision, management and control of all the Company’s business, 
property and interests, subject to such regulations as the Com- 
pany, in regular meeting, may from time to time establish by by- 
laws or otherwise ; they shall have power to appoint officers, and ` 
fill vacancies in thòir own body, ad interim, which appointments 
shall continue valid till the next regular meeting of the Oom- 
pany, and no longer; they shall,:at the annual meeting, at the 
expiration of their term of office, or the ‘first thereafter, make a - 
fall report of all their doings, and of the state of the Company’s 
business, accompanied by all reports from other officers made to 
thém; and they shall elect one of their atest as President of 
said Board. 

Art. 10.-—The General Agent shall have’ the itamediate gen- 
eral superintendence of all the Company’s affairs, and shall be 
subject to the control of the Board of Directofs; he-shall'once in 
each year, and within ten days before the time at which the 
Board are required to report; make a full report to said Board of 
all’his doings, and of the state of the Company's property and 
business, 80 far as they have come within his supervision or 
knowledge, specifying all purchases and other contracts for èx- 
petiditures made by him; and he shall at any time, when re- 
quired by the Company, on -reasonable notice, make a similar 
report directly to them at.their meeting. s3 

Aft. 11.—The Financial Committee shall -consist of three per- 
sons, who, or any two of them, shall examine and audit all ac- 
counts ‘of officers, or others with the Company, and no account 
shall be paid or allowed till it has been so examined and audited. - 
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Art. 12.— A11 officers shall be stock- holders, in, the Company ; 
they shall be elected by ballots at the annual meetings, and, shall . 
hold their offices for one year, m until others shall nS elected to. ; 
fill their places. 

Art. 13.— Each stock-holder. shall be entitled, in e meetings, 
to one vote for each share of stock held , by. him, .whether,as an , 
original subscriber or an assignee thereof: Provided, however, | 
That no one individual shall in his own right be entitled to more 
than ten votes, . E.X 

Art, 14,—Assignees of stock shall not become vested with any a 
of the rights of stock-holders, till they shall, have subscribed ; 
the Constitution, or pom their signatures to be affixed thereto, 
by some. authorized person. . 

Art. 15.—All lands, on claims thereto, a by any stock- 
holder in the vicinity of lands held by and for the Company, shall , 
be deemed to belong to such stock-holder and the Company,‘joint-.. 
ly,and held by such purchaser as trustee of the;Company, as to. 
their share thereof; and the Company shall have the.control and |: 
disposal of such lands, in the same manner’ as of other lands or; , 
claims; but they shall, when the same shall be sold, allow the 
said stock-holder one-half the;profits, together with ‘the original 
purchase price paid hy him. , 

Art. 16.,, —The moneys aene from the sale of any: lands shall be. 
distributed. to stock-holderg according to the amount.of their stock,,- 
the. Board of Directors to make such distributions, and the. Treas 
urer to pay the same, on.the.order of the Presidént.of said. Board, :; 

ad ri, 11.— Wheneverja stock-holder shall,¢rect buildings, br: 
make ,other improvements on any of. the. Company's land}. or 
lands held in trust for them, except mill sites; and: the.said. lands : 
Shall afterwards be sold to any other person, such stock-holder.;, 
shall be paid the actual value of such improvement, and shall.be- 
allowed to retain possession thereof-six ‘months’ ga such sale, 
and until such payment be made. . , T 

Art. 18.—Any stock-holder.may anthorize moter: ‘to. aet. d. E 
vote for. him in any meeting.of the Company, «i. 5. 0 
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Ari 19;—There iu P vanvannnal aneotifig Of the’ stóck- 
holders’ held om the: first: Thiivéday in Jüné in: i: dack-yeat,- -at Piké“ 
Rivér; ‘at wHich-all: éfficers‘shall be'elóeted, and sudh otherbusi-’ 
ness done as the Company thay: think nécedsary? The extraordi": 
naty: wëetings of the ‘Company &hall-hereafter be. etilied by t the 
Beard-of. ‘Director, who shall publish: a notice theréof" for four 
weeks in-a newspaper printed: ‘in «Oswego, and the New: a. 
State-paper; of the'time aid place-of, holding gueh méeting. - 

Art. 290——TFhis Oónstitution in&y be amendad by two ids of 
* the-votes given at any regnlar meeting. © - PE EUN 

Art. 91.— ÁÀ1l former Conatitutióhs of this Company are hereby: 
repealed,’ but all: rights acquired, and liabilities incurred; under 
the old Constitution; are intended to be reserved: and retained. ' 

Art.'92.—No dioney shall be paid out: ‘by the Tred&ürer, except - 
on the order of the: Presideiit: of the Board of Directors, which 
order shall state for what object the money is to be paid. : 

‘Art. 93.—The Company" may, af any regular’ meeting, remove 
any of their:officers, and eleet others to fill their- vacancies, = 

Art. 94.—In the abšence of the Chairman and: Secretary, and- 
Askistarit Secretary, from any regular meeng such E may < 
be'appointed pró tem.’ ' " 

Elder Woonin was'ehosen the first Chairman; and J Mufa 
Jr., tlie fitst Secretary.’ Four hundred certificates of scrip were `- 
issued af $10 each, and signed by thé officers." They read thus: S 

“No. —. This certifies that Jason Lormror, or his assigns, En 
is ‘entitled to one "Share of’ the stock of the | 
ARE Western Eiiigraling Company, ` 

after signing the ‘Oonatitution of said Company, and in all res- 
pects complyiüg. with its provisions, and not otherwise. l 


Dated Hannibal, Ñ, Y., 
Match’ Sth, 1635. ete 


a f :3 l E Ey order of said Comipany, `, . 
CP cu PETER WOODIN, Chairman.” oe 
‘Jons Bunias; Jr, Secretary... "Ii NE 
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This scrip was in good demand, and nearly the whole of the 
four hundred shares were taken. Even, poor persons, who either 
expected to remove West, or hoped to share in large prospective . 
gains, paid their money and took shares. ; 

Money being raised to commence operations, Wargns TOWSLEY; 
C. W. Turner, and Soner Rozsrrs, being appointed ewplorers, 
left on the 25th of March, 1835, for the West, They proceeded 
first to Milwaukee, according to previous understanding. Each 
of them then took a portion of the money raised, and were to. be 
allowed one dollar per day, and their fare paid, provided that 
their expenses and services did not exceed $100 each. Instruc- 
tions were given them by the Company, as drawn up by WxzrrAM 
Burien. Bonds were required of each of them for the money re- 
ceived, Elder Woop was constituted the other party in behalf 
of the Company, who, in all such transactions, was to represent 
it. 

At the time of the appointment of the explorers, it was agreed 
that Jonn BULLEN, Jr., who could not then leave home, should go 
in the course of a few months, if money could be raised. He was 
to take the place of the four already mentioned, or serve in addi- 
tion to them. After agcertaining that the four were soon to return, 
he was appointed and commissioned plenipotentiary from the Com- 
pany to carry into effect what the first agents had commenced, | 
and to take sole charge of the money raised from the four hun: 
dred more shares. It was thought that little more remained for 
him to do than to pay over the money on the contract supposed 
to have been made for an interest at Root River, now Racine. 

The explorers, on coming West, made their first attempt to 
secure a location at Milwaukee, but finding Sonomon Joungav, 
Grorce H. Warxer, and others, on the ground, with whom they 
could make no compromise, they went south to Root River, where 
they also found claimants. To Capt. Gizssgr Knarr, Ww. Loog 
and Mr. Hunnax», they made proposals, and supposed they were 
accepted. But, for some reason, they were rejected amidst unkind 
feelings. The fault alleged to them, was duplicity on the part of 
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the agents., Turner was not inclined to return east with the other 
explorers, but tarried.till the arrival of J, Burren, Jr., and went. 
still farther south in search of a location either for himself or the 
Company. He"and BurrEN fixed on:the mouth, of Pike River for . 
a habitation. Differences arising between them, they did not 
long act in concert, -but in opposition to each other. As early as 
the first of August, 1835, Turner made his claim, and put up his 
house near the mouth of the river, where he resided till hig death, 
His claim of 160 acres was allowed him by.the Judicial Commit- 
tee, and he had it surveyed into blocks and lots, and made gale 
of some of them. | BuriEx made a claim south of him, near the. 
present brick-yard, and there made his first residence, But when 
the Government surveys were made, thege two claims were sup- 
posed to be on the same quarter éection. 

From what I could learn on my arrival, ByLLen had hired the 
Woopsgmass to build him a log house on the claim gince held by 
S. Haus, then supposed to be one with the Kimpaz claim; and. 
that after this was built, they put up another about twenty rodg 
west of it, since occupied as a shoe-shop, and sometimes as a 
dwelling house by E. WoopsRmez. Borres had pnt Mr. A. Krr- 
LoaG into the first named house before it had a door, floor, or win» 
dow—a mere pen. After that, I finished and lived in it till Jan- 
uary following. In, consequence of this house being occupied, : 
the Woopsripgrs pretended to occupy their small shanty. On this 
& dispute arose between them and Buxien, who,.on raising the 
first frame, was opposed by E. Woonsripgr with his axe. The 
committee on claims were’ called upon to settle the dispute, but 
no decision was obtained from them. For a long time, the parties - 
attempted a settlement, and finally the Woopszmass relinquished 
all their claims to Burtan—viz.: the Kiwaarn claim, and those. 
soon after occupied by W. Burren, J. Loraror, A. Foster, and | 
eighty acres by S. DoorrrrLE, together with a quit claim of the, 
other eighty, if Jerome would consent to relinquish it, which it. 
appears he did not. For all, the Burrxwe' paid, 1 think, about , 
$400. E 0t 
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Hitherto no-meeting«of the Company had been lield ‘inthis 
Territory, nor-any business dore'in their name in-Southport; Bre 
eópt by their agent, J. Bérrw; jr. Not long after this, ‘however, : 
Directors: were'appointed at : Hannibal, Ni¥.; atid some.in a 
plate, to transact business with thé agent for: tlie- ‘Company. ' 

The first Constitution required of aach member ‘of the Goin: ic 
pany; that he should remové^ West'to their Jocation within a: 
given time—by June, 1836 ;-so that all calculated upon the Cóm- 
pany, ’and the aid of all its members, whenever the home should: ' 
be ‘foutid.: This encouraged some to remove, who would nof: 
otherwise have góne-West, especially at so early-z period. But 
on the change of the Constitution, those who had- emigrated 
found too late-that they were to'bear all the bürdensand expense - 
of making and sustaining the location and the contiguous claims, 
while'those behind were £o share in'the profits.  Thi& fact they 
saw carly in the wintér of 1836, and the'‘newly appointed Direc- 
tors in ‘what afterwards. became Wisconsin, resolved that toequal- 
izé'the burdens, each one holding a contiguous claim be allowed 
$12 per months but in the ensuing spring, finding: no funds in: 
the hands of the Company to meet-thé great expense of living 
here; it was again resolved, that all the tontiguous eium should - 
be Burrendered.to the holders of the game. ` 

‘The Location;—On the 25th of’ August, 1885, Mr. Rossspr- 
Arren, who was to start on his return to New York the néxt day, 
came out on the prairie wheté-&ome of tts were ‘busily engaged, * 
and stated that he was about to return, but that -he did not'like to 
carry back the report that the Company had Yet inade no lota- ` 
tion; that he understood that C. W. Toerxir had proposéd tó put“ 
in his claim: at the mouth of Pike River, on'cóndttion that Joan" 
Burzey, jr., would putin one, with certain others; and make’a ‘ 
location suitable to invite the emigrators from the East, and 
woithy of the Company: "We all went: down to Burien’s; whéit” 
J. Burien, R. Arren and'I went over to Wirsow/s and Bxoos'é; 
and’ after considerable Conversation together, and privately, Mr.: 
ALLEN delayed his journey, anda meeting of the friends of the * 
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Opmpany. was, called.at Mr..Wargor’s,and there the folowing- par-i 
sons surrendered their claime.aa common etoek for: the: Qompariyic: 
UT EROME, 3, Buvygsjr.s J.G. Wasos, H. Bacoi, OW. Tugs 
and, Russuun.Arzuw. . Butin the process of this business, it wam. 
named, that: any,imenmber. of.. the, Company: conld:¢ast' sa many: 
votes as;he might, hold:shares of atogk.. Uponi learning this faet,!: 
Mr.,TugwkR refused to surrender his claim, orto do.anything:: 
abont if, :, It wae engaged by the, Agent, that the ‘offensive article 
in the.Conatitution ghould..he-so,,amended, as again: toilimit, the + 
vote tg.ten, even; should stock-holders.own moare;-than ten shares. 
Mri Tons still objected ;..bnt all the. others, however, were: dis- 
posed.to,abide by, these proposals, some; if not all o£ :them, ne- 
serving an aere or two for:their:.own.use, to be aélected.wheke 
they. might choose., .I wrote.a letter to be eonveyed.-by Mr. Are 
LEN. to Hannibal, the purport of which was, that these persons: 
had, surrendered. their locations «for: a' home ,for the Company,: 
thereby, sacrificing what they had. fox the benefit .and.welfare of . 
that body ; 3 leaving it with them to make such ‘compensation as. 
they, might deem.proper, when ,they shonld,-see what these 
clgimants:had endpred..to secure so good a location.’ E. 
Jt.was-not,; sr many months after this, generally. PENA pe 
any,segunity was given to aby persons -for the relinquishment of.: 
their claims to the Company. When. the Direetora were tranaact- 
ing, different. matters: of. business; they. learned that Baoox andi: 
Wuson:bad notes against the;Company to tho amount of $4500! 
and $2,000, from-Azvzx and; Burse; and since then, that DEWT; 
Burien, bad also a notà--from . them. for $1,500,-for the erusaLL 3 
claim.:: ,All.thia appeared to have licen képt.a beerot. as: long aal. 
possible, for the: purpose.of deceivipg-C; . W. "EugxER into; relih- : 
quishment of: hia claim ; butiwhen, the Directors were: consulting ^ 
om &he;atuount to be állowed.tór£hiemifor holding'the.sanie, it'was:. 
aapettained that they epen had. greater amount secured to them 
than some of the Directors. were:disposed tovallow; ..On acrount. 
of; thigj-end, other deceptionsupractised.-by,; tha: Ageńt about this 
time, My. Toxnn’s refusal:te.surnenddr bis claim was filly justia: 
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fied, especially by the: Judicial Committee -of the ‘claimants in- 
Racine county in their opinion on that trial ^ ^-^ ^ vt 

The Result.—It has often been asked, what became: of " the 
money raised by the Emigration Company, by-thé salé of their: 
scrip? It is difficult to tell, Perhaps some of the Agents, were ' 
they disposed, could cast some light upon'the subject. We will 
make the best apology we can, in all charity. There was‘ah early 
prejudice in all the surrounding country against’ the Emigration 
Oo., not only because of the offence taken at Racine, but because 
there was a suspicion of monopoly which operated against all the : 
doings of the Company. But the principal difficulty was- early 
seen, that no company or corporation could obtain: pre-emption on 
their lands. This cut off the expectations of the stock-holders, 
unless their claims to a portion of the location were giver up. 
Attempts were made to obtain a special pre emption oh two Bec- 
tions of land, which included the Company’s claim, to be divided 
into lots, and sold at a fixed price for the purpose of building a 
harbor. The bill failed in the House of Representatives. Some 
portion of the location had been surveyed by the occupants; the 
Company could not, therefore, obtain the pre emption. But there 
had been residents on the same, who had neither surveyed nor 
sold any part of the quarter section on which they had lived; 
therefore Davi Osossrr obtained the pre-emption on the Kimarr’ 
claim, and Wiii1Am Buruen on the Bacon claim. Those who had 
bought lots of the original proprietors, were secured in their pur- 
chase. As the-matter stood, nothing was done fo call the Direc- 
tors to. account, and the Agents not being called on, retained what 
they had and could safely hold. Witrtam BULLEN had some funds 
to be divided among the stock-holders, not amounting, however, 
to more than about thirty-three per cent—a part of which he paid: 
from his store. Thus ended the Emigration'Company, whith had 
its origin in good faith, but being conducted by bad policy; ended 
in the benefit of a few, .and disappointment of many. 

Claims and Claim Trials.—The generations to come: will not. 
understand the worth of their possessions, only a& they see and 
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underatand their:cost, The object of:all the emigrants,. was, to 


obtain lands, for an, inheritance for their children, As for. them- 


selves, the trials and laborg incident to a, new country were-oftén 
too much, for them: some, unable to-endure the conflict, returned 
to the East; while others came;prepared to buffeb‘all trials and 
hardships, however severe. Much conflicting interest was.mani-* 


fest between the settlers, from the first, in making their claims. 


Some were greedy in securing at least one section of 640 acres for 
themselves, and some;as much for all their friends whom they 


-expected to settle in the country, Before the lands were sur- 


veyed, this often brought confusion and disputes with reference 
to boundary lines, and still greater confusion followed when the 
Government surveys were made in the winter of 1835-36. These 
contentions often led to bitter quarrels, and even blood shed. Dr. 
B. B, Cary, of Racine, probably carries to this day a ball thus 
received. Early meetings were called to devise measures to se- 
cure peaceable possession of each one's claim... It was found pe- 
cessary to form a kind, of protective union) and establish some 
rules that should be our laws for the gecurity and protection of our 
claims. Accordingly a meeting was held at the store of BULLEN 
& Co., at Pike River, on the 18th of February, 1836, when Avs- 
TIN Kectoaa was chosen chairman, and Wm. O, ErnngrpoE clerk, 
when a suitable preamble and resolutions were adopted, and del- 
egates appointed to attend a similar and more genergl meeting at 
Racine. This Racine meeting was attended by delegates from the 
several settlements in then Milwaukee county, and resulted in 
the formation of the Milwaukesd Union. Congress was petitioned 
to assist us by, the-enactment of suitable pre-emption laws. The 
proceedings of,these two early meetings or conventions, are here- 
with appended, These proceedings I printed at the time—the 


former on a large slip or broadside, and the latter in a pamphlet 


of nine pages. I haye but a single copy of each remaining—that 
of the Pike River meeting is a rejected proof, as all the good 
copies were taken away ; I send both as specimens to the Histo- . 
rical Society for preservation. This printing I aig on & rude press 
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of my ownidonstruction;' placed én a stump. A Ugo den boi «a 
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made; abódt twelve by twunty:fourinched in'&lzd with kidun tie. 


injPabove thb:base on'whieh the type werb Wadé tó'statid; of the 
height of the type; T'inademy' own! ink, emdetabd ‘the! old: fash- 
‘jonot ball with which! tódisttibüte' the ink on thé'type; Sud thou a 
'rollér passed over the paperon the form, resting dri te-sides' of the 
box or'table, that did the preas-work: The wholé expense lofty 
"printing materials, incnding type, eould'not havé büen'tei'dol- 
Jars. ' It was with sudh'limited accommodativns that "I'éxdéütfed 
this early printing at Pike River. By thesé simiplematerhils'I 
-háve'printeü some things when and wlidré! to othr printing 
*ebuld bè had.' At one tiré, P'printed 250 copies óf a volume of 


‘about 180 pages.` ` Whéw & out of sorts,” ' cast some ‘Sf détthin, 


: Iétters, made quads and’ spaces ; and thus T'‘managed to mattie- 
“ture books, bound them mysélf, and read’ ikm. ` *As köme im- 
provements have beeh made in printing sincé that day, T'Gan very 
well dispense ‘with my old establishment and! business in that 
line. ` Emay add; that my press and utónsils for printing would 
now be a sabject’for sport, of which they ‘have elicitéd-ar abun- 
dance; the type have probably been doing bilbiness in another 
form for years past. ns je EXP 4 
-Imay truly say, that this old subject of claim'is ai’unpleasant 
ones it crehtes' hard féelings, and stirs up bad blood} which have 
not yet bevonid *éntitely oxtinct. dE pH NL X LE 
Tndians.—Vliey were plenty among us; nd. througli this'cotm- 
vy, in 1986. We.bad frequent visits from them, and saw’ them 
‘allparts of the county. Deer were then plenty, so” much $o 
that in making à survey of twenty miles, nioré' thin fifty might 
be-deeh; and sometimes as many as twenty tüjdtheri ' Whete 
there was do much game, of course there were Indians, dhd th&y 
were ofteti With us‘or our surveying excursions.: In the autimin 
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,of A885, we lad, along visit from them—longen than: they wished 
to pay, or we receive. They were on their return fromo;Ghieago, 
where thay had redeivedisheir annual payment fromthe (Gotemn- 
' ment, when-a.dtorm drove them on:ghor& withué;andiabont three 
«hundred of them were:wentber-bonnd for nearly thteenweeks;oA t 
first they were peaceable aiid good customers, tilliqur provisions 
xam ehort ; when they: prassedina hard, and sonietinies alarmed:the 
faw wh.onjpht.to.ligve sold to thamenengh 'to.hawve satisfied their 
Wants, In their extremity,-they took some hoguendcattle: DEhe 
Chief, trouble arose from théir constant:desire forimbiskoy;!witi¢h 
theyjseamed;tó suppose evéry. white: man must: have’ on hanid ; 
ang not getting it, they disturbed our nights'aa well ay.days.:Ag 
the country had not. yet. been eurea there was somè fear: lof 
them, ZOE oc aoa poa’ Mae Ae aei 

Running the Rrairisse—After the iret frost;:in' the autumn’ of 
1885, had killed the millions of tons:of «grass rwest of..us;;wi be- 
gan, at Pike River, to-see the rising smoke at a distance; The 
.Indiang-prohably:bad fired the prairies ag éatly:aa theyocoüuld for 
„hunting purposes. {twas some:time in the latter/part of Septem- 
.ber.i:. We began-to gee the advancing fire towards evening on the 
prairie, three: miles west of. us; and, before twelve .o'elock, ‘it 
.became a.serions affair; j: The wind was. from: the south-westjjand _ 
pretty strong, and :the: fire progressed rapidly. The blazgeiatid 
burning fragments: heing blown by the-wind, catght: the. tops.:of 
the high- grass, and the raging fire. continued to advance so awift- 
ly that a,deer, would hardly:eseape it. „About nine o'clock in.the 
evening it reached the woods, which extended back. fromthe ake 
-half a mile, when the rich foliage und fallen leaves.fed the flame 
to a great height... Some.precaution had -héen used for the protdc- 
tion of our ghantieb and stacks of hay; but wesaw, as the floéd 
of flame poured in, that wa-werenot sufficiently prepared. Cover- 
lets and blankets were thrown into. the water, and spread over 
the hay for ita safety; The roaring terror‘came through the:wbods 
with-awful grandeur. . Large troes, as well-as all amaller vegeta- 
tion, quiekl fell before the ruthless invader. This was.wlien the 
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prairies were uncropped by the countless herds: that now’ roam 
over them. 

Fourth of July, 1886.—Tha first celebration of Independence 
day was, according to the age of our new settlement, a matter of 
some interest to nearly all our population, and numbers from Ra- 
cine. The place chogen for this display of their loyalty to old 
custom, was in a beautiful grove near the north end of the Island, 
and near the lake. Some hundreds were addressed by the writer; 
and several good old songs were sung with much spirit, the whole 
people constituting the choir, making the. grove resound with 
their patriotic sentiments in Auld Lang Syne. Pleasant Prairie 
sent a large delegation of men, women, and children, on a car 
drawn by twenty yoke of oxen, carrying flags suited to the occa- 
sion, A suitable dinner was furnished near the house of Mr, Ra- 
SIGNE, on the bank of the Lake. Their toasts required the aid of , 
neither rum nor party politics. At this period every settler was 
chiefly concerned in making and protecting his claim. 

The Harbor and Prers.—Fox some years after the first settle- 
ment was made at Pike River, much difficulty was experienced 
in landing passengers and freight from the boats which called. at 
the place. In 1885, schooners from the Lower Lakes ventured 
within a mile of the shore, and some a little nearer, and sent their 
lading on shore by their small boats, at the risk of hard labor and 
damage. Smaller craft came near land. Oapt. Rosson, of the 
small schooner “ Hiram,” brought lumber in 1885; and the 
schooner 5.77" brought potatoes from Michigan. The steamer 
Detroit,” in 1886, was the first that ventured here with passen- 
gers and provisions; the “ Daniel Webster” made us a call in 
1887; and after this, all kinds of vessels called in good weather. 
In the summer of 1886, our first citizens provided a lighter, which 
considerably lessened the risk in landing; A. G. “Norraway de- 
serves the credit of having built and managed this craft. 

It had been observed by some of the early settlers, that where 
poles had been driven in the Lake, so as to penetrate firmly into 
the clay, they withstood the severe north-easters. This fact sug- 
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gested the possibility of béing able to erect & piet or bridge into 
the Lake. R. G. Orr, who came to this place in 1886, was the 
first to make a move for a pier. He proposed it in 1889, but was 
considered chimerical in his calculations. In 1840, he saw Mr. 
Oanoon, the well known nursery-man and horticulturiet, and en- 
gaged him to prosecute the work; and on this, the middle pier, | 
and on the warehouse, Mr. Ors oxpended not less than $2,000. 
The attempt was at first a good deal ridiculed by some of our sis- 
tor Lake port towns, which have since profited by the example. 
Two more piers were afterwards built, and all have been con- 
stantly used during the season of navigation. All the Lake ports, 
and the country generally, have been greatly indebted to these 
substitutes for harbors. : 

Temperance.—Keuosha once boasted of being ahead of all 
places upon Lake Michigan in the temperance cause, This was 
in part owing to the temperance clause in the Constitution of the 
Emigration Company, which, of course, drew togethor a class of 
persons of habits so formed as to readily comply with this require- 
ment of the Constitution. In the autumn of 1835, a request was 
made to the writer to give a temperance lecture at the house of. 
Onristopser Derpysuree, in Pleasant Prairie, on a Sunday after- 
noon. Mr, Hi&orws and Sereno Fowrer were the first movers of 
this meeting. A good congregation was present, and at the close 
of the address, forty-five persons gave their names to a pledge of 
total abstinence from all intoxicating drinks, 

A few weeks after, a meeting was called at Pike Oreek, and an ad- 
dress made by the writer, when thirty names were subscribed to the 
temperance pledge. From that time till about 1840, Pike Oreek 
(or Southport) was remarkable for the temperance of its inhabi- 
tants. A change, however, came over the place by the'introduc- 
tion of limited temperance. One fact will illustrate the new prin- 
ciple. Various talents were called into requisition to ‘present at 
our meetings the subject of temperance, Rev. Mr. Auanson, of 
the Episcopal church, was requested to give his views. “O, yes,” 
said he, “I.have often lectured on- temperance, and will accept 
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your invitation for néxt Tuesday evening." Meanwhile, it was 
ascertained, that his views favored moderate drinking. He waa 
told, that such were not the principles of the Southport Temper- 
ance Society; when he concluded not to lecture, but to give his 
notions on the previous Sabbath evening. He did so, informing 
the people that he did not deny himself the privilege of wetting 
his lip when he chose to do so, but warned them against ins 
toxication, as a beastly act, and unworthy of the dignity of man, 
He allowed that there were cases in which the principles of total 
abstinence might be the most proper for a society to adopt; 
that when a person was aware of the fact, that he could not drink 
without indulging to excess, such might, if they chose, unite with 
such a Society, and be benefitted by it, and rather advised such 
to join it, 
When the next Tuesday evening came, no one was prepared to 
address the meeting; and the writer, who was then President of 
the Society, was pressed into the work. He stated that Southport 
had been acknowledged as the most noted for temperance of any 
place on Lake Michigan; and then remarked, that it was by total 
abstinence principles that this high reputation had been attained. 
He then warned them against the introduction of the new theory. 
of Mr. Auanson; yet to test the practical efficacy of the two theo- 
ries, he would ask the committee to circulate in the large congre- 
gation a paper for the names of such ag could not drink without 
excess. After a careful circulation of the paper, it was found 
that not one had signed it. He then suggested, that as PauL had 
advanced the benevolent idea, that “It is good neither to eat 
flesh, nor to drink wine, nor any thing whereby thy brother is 
offended or is made weak,” so they might act upon the same prin- 
ciple, and sign the total abstinence pledge, if not for their own 
sakes, yet for the good of others; that it was hard for those whom 
we love, and for whom we would even make sacrifice, to act alone, 
but upon this benevolent principle they would sign it in company 
with others. The pledge was now circulated, and about thirty 
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additional names obtained. This argument w was not lost on the 
public mihd, ` LE. 

But goon after this, the Washingtonian temperarice organization 
becoming the fashion of the day, the old officers resigned, and, as a 
premium to others for becoming temperate, they were appointed. 
Soon after, the Glee Olub, which thought to put down the evil of 
intemperance by songs and good cheer, made the experiment, and 
found this kind went not out by laughing and singing. Then 
came the Sona of Temperance, who were disposed to make the 
principle of secrecy subservient to the good canse of temperance. 
This had two objecta, self-protection and temperance. The first, 
as might have been foreseen, gained the ascendancy, and the 
failure has become universally obvious. Since then, little has 
Been done to stem the torrent, except the efforts put forth to se- 
cure the aid of the Maine Law. 

Education.—-Early attention was given to the subject of edu- 
cation, In the winter and summer of 1836, a school was kept in 
the first framed house built in the place. On this subject,’Hon. 
M. Franx says in his sketch of Southport: “On the approach of 
winter, the inhabitants, with commendable enterprise, succeeded 
in establishing a school; Rev. Jason Loraror collected about 
thirty scholars, the larger part of which were from.the surround, 
ing country.” A large log school-house was built atan early day. 
From that time special pains have been taken to advance the in- 
terests of education, providing good houses ‘and the best of 
teachers. The high standard of education now supported by the 
city of Kenosha, may be justly regarded as the natural conse- 
quence of these early exertions. 

Religion.—It was 8 very appropriate remark concerning many 
of the professors of religion migrating from the East, that their 
religion would not bear transportation, but was generally lost in 
thé passage over the Lakes. It was a lamentable fact, that very 

` few showed any greater interest for any object, than they did for 
a “good claim ;” even in the early meetings which the settlers 
held in 1835, the frequent allusions to making @ good ‘claim in 
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heaven, showed where the heart, was. ; Nearly, two years, passed 
before any move was made for the orgünization of any church. 

Mr. Asnar Barrow, then a Methodist preacher, residing i in Pleas- 

ant Prairie, was the first person who tatedly preached in what is 
now Kenosha. After him we had various calls from those who 
professed to preach the gospel. . Whon, differont demoninatiofis 
came to be represented by their pr eachers, they met, usually, in 
the old log gchool house on Main streot. Then there: was much 
LAES. No church was constituted till January, 1887, when 
the Methodists formed a socioty. The Congregational church was 
organized in June, 1888, by Rev. Mr, Oxawronn ;. their firat pas- 
tor was Rev. Mr. Niouors*. The Baptist church was constituted 
in September, 1888; Rev. Jason Loruror was thoir first pastor, 
and held that rolation about nine years, when illness compelled 
him to resign the charge. The Episcopal church was organized 
in 1840, by Rov, Mr. Hunn; their first, pastor was Rov. Wittram 
Ananson. No other churches were formed within tho, period of 
whigh I write, 

Tirst settlers of Kenosha County —Q. H, Kimball, udson Ba- 
eon, John Bullen, Jr., 8. Resigno, Jonathan Pierce, Gardner, Wil- 
son, Jason Lothrop, William Bullen, Nelson Lay, Alfred Foster, 
Waters Towsley, David Crossit, may be named-as early sottlers 
at Pike River, afterwards called Southport, and still later Ke- 
nosha. Many came into the place, and remained till they cquld 
secured claims in the country back; theso are not named in the 
above list. 

Pleasant Prairie —Horace Woodbridge and Jacob Miller 
were tho first settlers in this town; the latter kept a tavern in a 
log house on the United States’ road, where John Eastman, Egq., 
now resides. After them came Sylvester Pierce, Oaleb Pieree, 
Robert Barnes; the first two moved into Hickory Grove, and the 
latter located on the United States’ road, where Charles Morgan 
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* In Paxta History of tho Presbyterian and Congregational churehea in Wisconsin, it js atated that the 
‘Kenoaha church was organired June 25th, 1838, by Rev. Giizuzr Onawrorp ; and Rev. C. 0. Capwaen 
was the Arat minister, from July, 1538, to July, 1839, à GL, OD, č 
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now lives, ‘Then came John T. Cady, and soon after Owin Ste- 
vens, who &fterwarde left Abner, Barlow, who gubsequently 
preached at Pike River ‘and eleéwhere. Early in 1836, Daniel 
Stevens, Olristopher Derbyshire, and the Talcotte. 

Someis.—The family of Folches were here in 1885, as early as 
March, and ‘were soon followed by Montgomery, Griffin, Shuart, 
Alle, Bond, Willard, Stevens, Miller, and Deacon Cephas Weed. 

wx wis. —Hammond Marsh, the Ni orthwaya, R. Marston , Fulsom, 
and Oofiin: ` 

Bristol.-Rev. Ira Bristol, from whom the town was named, 
Levi Grant, Ethridge, Wilbur, Fitch A. Higgins, his son William 
Higgins, and Rawlen Tuttle, were tho first settlers. J oel Walker, 
in the ‘spring’ of 1888, made hig claim on what has since been 
known as Walkers Prairie. ` a^ 

Sdlem.—John Dodge, J ohn Bullon, David ‘Bullen, and Àmos 
Gratton. 

 Biighton.—Dr. Johnson, and Mr. Wightman. 

` Wheatland.—Jenkius, the Dixons, and Powers. 

Did time and space permit, wo should like to prosent more 
names, with à more particular account of them ; as it is, we must 
be content to close with some brief sketches of a fow of the more 
noted and prominent, ` 

G. H. Kneparn was an early settler at Pike ‘River, after pur- 
chasing a large tract south of the creck or river ; and having sold 
out inuch of his ‘interest, he still lives hero. Te’ has'a fine resi- 
denco, where he can spend his old age amid the beauties of 
nature, in a thick forest of fruit and ornamental trees. 

` Gen. Jonn Birtin came in the year 1836, and located in the 
town of Salem, ut the place still known as Bullen’s Bridge. He 
was active and influential in labors for his town and county, and 
was appointed general of militia by Gov. Donam. He died in 
Kenosha in 1852. 

Joun Burren, Jr:, son of the general, was an early settler, and 
for awhile søle Agent of thé Emigration Company, and as deeply 
interested in its “fortunes and issue as any other man. He was for 
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many years engaged in mercantile business, and has been an ex- 
tensive land-holder. He still lives to witness the great changes 
that have taken place since the days of 1885 and '36. 

Wuitam Borren, his brother, was one of the first claimants on 
the island, and afterwards procured a pre-emption on the claim 
made by H. Bacon. He pursued mereantile business, and built 
à number of large houses, and was much engaged in promoting 
the interests of the town. He was a member of the Territorial 
Council in 1838, the two sessions of 1839, and in 1840 and’’41. 
He was honored as a citizen and legislator. He died some-years 
since. 

Cnanrzs Durxer came from Vermont, his native State, in 1836. 
He purchased considerable property here, and early commenced 
building, which he pursued extensively to the advancement of the 
best interests of the place; the last of these buildings reared by 
him was the large hotel which will continue to bear the name of 
Durkee House while it stands. He was highly esteemed by the 
few he found in the place, and his friends have steadily increased 
with the population. Few men have done so much business, 
dealt with so many persons, and made so few enemies. He was 
engaged in every good work, and did his full share in its prosecu- 
tion, He never waited to be ded, but was forward in all plans of 
mercy and benevolence, even when he knew the majority would 
oppose him. In the cause of temperance and freedom, he was 
an early and earnest advocate. He was elected a member of the 
first Territorial Legislature in 1836, and also in 1837 and 38; in 
1850, he was chosen to a seat in the lower house of Congress 
where he served his two years’ term; and in 1855, was elected a 
member of the United States’ Senate, He now resides in Dane 
county, where he has an extensive farm. 

R. H. Demne came*here in the year 1836, and for a time was 
employed in mercantile affairs. He soon took a prominent part 
in public matters relating to the welfare and prosperity of the’ 
place. His early labors in the cause of freedom, temperance and 
education, have identified him with the history*and progress of 
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Southport, and'the then county of Racine. But all‘ his other 
public positions and services, will weigh little in comparison with 
his influence and labors connected with the establishment and 
support of our public schools. He was one of the first to favor 
the organization of: free schools, and he has uniformly given them 
his warm encouragement. Kenosha is much indebted to him for 
the suecess'of her schools, and he has lived to see some of ie 
-fruits of these labors, and in his own family, 

Miıonarr Franr deserves to rank high as one of the most promi- 
nent and useful of our citizens. He lias done much towards the 
growth and prosperity of Kenosha. In 1887,he exchanged his 
home in Virgil, Courtland county, N. Y.,for Southport, Though 
unobtrusive in his manners, he soon became appreciated as editor, 
Justice of the Peace, President of the Corporation,and member of 
the Legislative Council—in which latter body he served from 
1843 to 1846, inclusively. He has been Colonel of the regiment, 
and had the offer of a General's commission, but he never valued 
any military office, and seemed not to love the business of war. 
If he has taken pride in any public stations, it has been in those 
which enabled him to promote popular education. In our public 

. School system, he is beginning to see the utility of his labors in a 
generation rising up to bless such philanthropists. His “Annals,” 
carefully kept since he has been a citizen with us, may be of much 
use and value hereafter. 

CuazLES O., and Caristopamr Larnax Suores did not settle go 
early among us as many others, but the prorhinent part they have 
taken in our affairs, demands our notice. 

C. C. Sorzs has been long known in Wisconsin—first at Green 
Bay, and since in our plaee. He represented Brown county in 
the Territorial Assembly in the six sessions from 1837 to 1840; 
and in 1855, represented this county in the Assembly, and was 
chosen Speaker of that body. Here in Kenosha, he has been 
known as an active citizen, engaged in all good labors, As mayor 
of our city, his name has been more associated with the prosperity 
of the place than that of any other persorr. In évery position he 
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has occupied, he has exhibited a character of sterling faithinInegs 
and honesty of purpose. 

C. L. Suorxs established his newspaper press here 1 in 1840, id 
has sustained ite credit and his reputation as editor, taking rank 
with the ablest in Wisconsin; its independent and liberal char- 
acter is well known. He served in the State Senate in 1848 and 
49, and in the Assembly in 1852 and 753, and is now serving an- 
other two years’ term in the Senate.  Hehasalways been forward 
in every improvement and good work, If the spirits of the de- 
parted influence none to worse deeds than they do him, we shall 
not be very jealous of their visits. 
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“CLAIMANT'S UNION.” 


“ At a meeting of the inhabitants of Pike River, at the T of 
Burren & Qo., on the 18th day of February, 1836, Austin Krs- 
LoGG was chosen moderator, and Winuam C. Tonan clerk, 
when the following preamble and Constitution, presented by the 
eommittee appointed to draft the same, were unanimously 
adopted : 

* Whereas, a union and co-operation of all the inhabitants will , 
be indispensably necessary, in case the pre-emption law should 
not pass, for the securing and protecting of our claims; And 
whereas, we duly appreciate the benefit which may result from. 
such an association, not only in regulating the manner of making 
and sustaining claims, and settling differences in regard to them, 
but in securing the same to tho holders thereof against specula- 
tors at the land sale; and being well aware that consequences the 
most dangerous to the interests of settlers will follow, if such a 
union be not formed ; and as Government has heretofore encour 
aged emigration by granting pre-emption to actual settlers, we 
are assured that our settling and cultivating the public lands is in 
accordance with the best wishes of Government; and knowing 
that in some instances our neighbors have been dealt with in an 
unfeeling manner, driven from their homes, their property des~ 
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troyed, their persons attacked, and their lives jeoparded, to sat- 
isfy the malignant disposition of unprincipled and avaricious 
men: and looking upon such proceedings as unjust, calculated to 
produce aparchy, confusion and the like among us, destroy our 
fair prospects, subvert the good order of society, and render our 
homeg;the habitations of terror and digtrust—those homes, to ob- 
tain which we have left our friends, deprived ourselves of the 
many blessings and privileges of gociety, have borne the ex- 
penses, 4 and encountered the hardships of a perilous "journey, ad- 
vanoing i intoa space beyond the bounds. of civilization, and hav- 
ing the many difficulties and obstructions of a state of nature to 
overcome, and on the peaceable possession of which our all is 
depending : We, therefore, as well-meaning inhabitants, having 
in view the promotion of the interest of our settlement, and. 
knowing the many advantages. derivod from unity of feeling and 
action, do come forward this day, and solemnly pledge ourselves 
to render each other our mutual assistance, in the protection of 
our just rights, and in fartherance of these views, we adopt and 
agree to abide by and gupport, the following 


CONSTITUTION : 


- Art, 1. The name and title of this Society shall be the ‘ Ptke 
River Claimants’ Union, auwiliary to the County Union,’ for 
the attainment and security of titles to claimg on Government 
lands. 

Art. 2. Besides a Ohairman and Olerk, a board of twelve Oen- 
sors shall be appointed for the purpose of deciding on all cases of 
dispute between claimanta, coming before them, be chosen with- 
out faver to name or party ; five from the twelve to constitute a 
quorum to act as the Board ; the other seven being subject to ob- 
jection, if drawn; yet none but the parties and the Olerk shall 
be privy to the process of drawing and objecting. 

Art. 3., To constitute a claim, there shall be a honse-body, or 
frame.of sufliciont dimensions for a family to dwell in, or half an. 
acre ploughed, or a piece enclosed with at least 100 rails—either 
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of which shall constitute a claim ; and be entered on the map ké 
by the Olerk for that purpose, giving the name ånd time of ak 
ing the same. 

Art. 4, Any person complying with the above, shall be allow- 
ed to hold one quarter section, and as much more as the Commit: 
tee shall say when the question comes before them; and shall be 
allowed to act as agent for others, which agency shall in all cases 
be made satisfactory to'the Censors. 

Art. 5. The claimant, to secorre the protection of the Union, 
shall, within thirty days after signing the Constitution or making 
the claim, have the same entered on the Olerk’s map. 

Art. 6. Thirty days, from the time of signing the Üonstitution, 
shall be allowed for perfecting the required laboron claims pro- 
viously made under other regulations. 

Ari. 5. At the closo of each trial, the Censors may mtake ont 
a bill of all the expenses attending the same, and determine by 
whom it shall be paid; on the refusal of any one to pay the sum 
put to him for expenses, or for fines for non-aftendance as witness, 
his name shall be recorded by the Clerk as a delinquent, and so’ 
debarred from protection and benefits of the Union. 

Art. 8. A delegation of five members shall be sent to the Root 
River Union, for the purpose of generalizing our operations, and 
uniting claimants in the county, in a more extensive bond for 
more effectual operation, yet without interfering with each others’ 
peculiar local concerns. 

“Art. 9. The Chairman, Olerk, and a quorum of Censors may, 
at any time, call a meeting of the Union, on application to the 
Chairman. 

Proceeded according to the Constitution, and made the follow- 
ing appointments :—Warers Towarny, Chairman ; Winx O. 
Eramrwer, Olerk, Annur Bartow, Joux F. Cape, Ozntx Stev- 
ENS, Orrin Jerome, Osraas Weep, Csaunory Davis, Nxrsow 
Aten, ArrnED Foster, JosgPH ÜavrpwELL, Jareb Fox, Nxraow 
Garurr, and Henry Muze, Ceneore; Jason Lorazor, ABNER 
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Barrow, Joan F, Capr, J. M. Suzewoop, and Warzrs Towsrey, 

Delegates. A 
Resolved, should a vacancy in the above Committee ocour, 

three of the same are allowed to appoint some one to fill that va- 

cancy. À i 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be printed. . 

AUSTIN KELLOGG, Ohairman. 
Wu. O. Eragrmen, Clerk, 
Printed for the Union, at Pike River, by Jason Lormner, 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MILWAUKEE UNION. 


That we the undersigned, as settlers of public lands within the 
county of Milwaukee, deem it of vital importance, that there 
should be, for the interest of the settlers, cordiality of feeling 
among them. That should Congress refuse to extend the pre- 
emption law, our whole dependence is upon union, and our respect 
for each others! rights: if we go on contending and striving one 
against another until the day arrives when it shall he decided 
whether we are to have a home upon the spot that we have se» 
lected, there will be no hope of success. And now let us come 
forward determined to protect one another, and our success will 
be complete ; let not the imprudence of any one destroy the fair 
prospects of the whole. What must be the condition of those 
who have expended their last farthing in reaching the spot they 
claim, if they are to be driven from their temperary refuge by & 
mob or the unfeeling speculator. To the instigator of the mob 
we would gay, beware !—to the speculator, remember the mourn- 
fal feelings of the emigrant, sobbing adieu to the tombe and 
temples of his fathers— his toils and sufferings in building up a 
new habitation, and gathering the manna of heaven, like the Is- 
raelites, from the bosom of the wilderness. 

And now, as American ‘citizens, (and there is a charm and 
magie in the word,) we pledge ourselves to support and protect 
each other in holding our just and lawful claims, against all op- 
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position : also to support and abide by the following resolutions : : 
for the support of this, we solemnly avow to each other; and call 
wpon God to witness their truth and sincerity, and invoke dis- 
grace upon onr heads, should we prove guilty of duplicity: - 

Art. 1. Ltesolved, That the County be divided into two dis- 
tricts; that the. first district shall include all that part of the 
county, north and east of the township line of township four— 
second, all that part of the county south and west of the north 
line of said township. 

Art, 9. That each district shall be entitled to a Register, who 
shall be a surveyor, legally appointed by the county surveyor,by 
the recommendation of the district in which he may reside; 
whose duty it shall be to make a correct plot of his district; and 
record the same upon a book of record, which said surveyor shall 
keep for the recording of claims; which shall be subject to the 
inspection of any person holding or wishing to make a claim, 


who has or may hereafter sign this Constitution. Said surveyor’ 


shall attend to all calls, to examine and survey any premises ap- 
plied for, and in case there is no previous claim upon said premi- 
ses, the surveyor shall make a survey of the same, and keep a 
record of all such surveys, and give a certificate to the said 
applicant for said premises to the same effect; which certificate 
shall be filed in the Treasurer’s office of the same district; and 
upon application to the Treasurer, to file said certificate, the party 
applying for it, shall pay to the Treasurer two dollars, and it 
shall be the dnty of the Treasurer to give a receipt for the same. 

Art. 8. To constitute a claim, there shall be a house erected 


on the same, at least 12 feet square, with roof covered with boards 


or shingles; also, if in timber lands, there shall be at least one 
acre chopped for cultivation, and fenced 7 rails high, and if on 


the prairie, there shall be at least two acres fenced as above; all ` 


to be performed within forty days from the adoption of this Oon- 
atitution,—the first claimant shall be the person who shall have 


made the first improvement without evident design of relinquish- 


ing the same, by absence, or by making other claims,—that within 
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forty days from thia time, or forty days from the, time of- making 
the claim, shgll.have the game recorded by the District Recorder, 
and pay the sum of two dollars into the District Treasury. S^ 

Art. 4. That all male citizens over the age of eighteen, and 
fomslea-qver the age of sixteen, shall be MA to hold : A- clair 
by complying with the foregoing resolutions. , | 

Art, 5. That every: person vwishing to als. or hold a dus 
within this county, shall make: such claim in person, ‘and comply 
with the 2d and 3d resolutions, excépt females, who shall reside 
within the county, who may employ an agent in making a claim, 
and be protected by. this Constitution, and resolutions; in cage of 
leaving the same, they shall dd an agent tọ reside on as 
claim, - | ` 

Art. 6. A Treasurer shall be appointed in each: district b 
their own delegates.in this Convention, who shall receive: all 
money paid into thé Treasury, and give a receipt for the same; a 
copy of -which shall be filed in the office of the Reeorder. 

The Treagurer;sha]] keep a true account of all monies received 
and expended by him, applied to the purposes ordered by this 
Constitution, and if the same shall not be wholly expended when 
the land shall be obtained by sale or pre-emption, and all diff- 
culties settled, shall refund the remainder to each:person who has 
signed this Constitution, m proportion to the amount received 
from each individual. Said Treasurer shall give to the Board of 
Arbitrators a good and sufficient bond, amonnting to two thous- 
and dollars. Each Treasurer shall provide himself with a book 
sufficiently large to record all claims, and enter -upon the same 
all testimony and decisions of the Oomnnittes, with the certificate 
of the presiding officer within his .district, which -shall be kept 
and subiect to the.inspection of all persons as-specified in Article 
2nd. He shall keep in his possession:this Constitution and resos- 
lutions ; and every person shall, before paying in his money, sign 
the same—any .person complying with the foregoing, shall be 
considered a member, and equally protected; by,the same. Said 
Treasurer shall be entitled to- twenty-five cents for every eortifi 
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eate. he may legally iegue ; and for all recording, the same fee as- 
the County Recorder; to bó paid by each individual that inay 
require such recording to be done, vs 

Arte T. Resolved, That a Board of Arbitrators, € of 
five, shall be elected by the people of their district. Tho duty 
of said Arbitrators, shall be to attend to: all summons legally 
served, coming from a Judge or Justice of the Peace, to sitas a 
Jioard.-of Arbitrators, to hear and try any case brought before 
them, within the meaning of this Constitution, The Judge or Jus- 
tice issuing the same, shall preside over said Board, and record 
all testimony and decisions of the same, A majority of said Ar- 
bitrators shall constitute à quorum, and proceed to business after 
being duly sworn according to law; and in case the whole num- 
ber of Arbitrators are present, each party may have the privilege 
of rejecting one member of said Board; and in ease that one 
party has no objection to any one member, the other may reject 
two of the same, the oldest claimant so contending shall have the 
preference, provided he has made a legal claim and in all cases 
the decision of the Board shall be final, All the proceedings of 
said Board shall be made a rule of court, and the Judge or'Jus- 
tice shall proceed accordingly ; and each member summoned and 
appearing to sit upon any such case, shall be entitled to two 
dollars. 

Art. 8. Resolved, That each member and clerk of this Con- 
vention, shall be entitled to two dollars per day while attend- 
ing, including the time of going to and retprning from said 
Convention, to be paid equally, out of the funds of each Treasury 
of the districts sending the same, by the members presenting a 
certificate signed by the President and Clerk of this Convention. 

Art. 9. That all decisions of the Board of ‘Arbitrators, in 
conformity to any of the foregomg resolutions, shall be put in 
force and complied with, peaceably if can be, and forcibly if 
must be. In case forcible means should be resorted to, all rea- 
sonable expenses, so made, shall be paid out of the Treasury of 
the district where such expenses are made. 
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Art. 10. Resolved, That in case any difficulty should arise, in 
regard to claims, not comprehended in the foregoing resolutions, 
the Board of Arbitrators shall have universal jurisdiction over 
the same, and their decision shall be final, as provided in the fore- 
going resolutions. ras 

Art. 11. Resolved, That any person who has a family of 
three or four children, shall be entitled to hold one claim for such 
children, provided, the oldest of such children does not exceed 
the sfe:of ‘eighteen or sixteen years; and that he or-she shall 
have complied with the foregoing resolutions. 

AraxsoN Sweet, B. W. Fiwon, Avsert Fowrxzg, Horaon Onasg, 
Henry O, Wrst, Milwaukee Delegates. 

Gusurt Kwarr, Luvi Mason, WaAurkR Coors, Wuuuaw Luo, 
Root Liver Delegates. 

Jason Lorggor, WATERS TOE G. P. Post, Gro, W. Gd 
Pika Hier Delegates. ; 

Joun Fowrsz, Jous P. Harenr, Oak Oresk Delegates, 

Syuxxs Borun, Skunk’s Grove Delegate, 

"M GILBERT ENAPP, 

B. B. Cary, ] Chairman. 

J, O. Kyapp,. Secretaries. 


By ordér of the Convention, printed by Jason Lormnor, Pike River, W, T,” 
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WISCONSIN—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS, WITH NOTIGIÉ OF 
MINERAL POINT AND ee COUNTY, 


BY BTEPHUN, T AYLOR. 


In the year 1888, I pitched my tent at Mineral Point, one of 
the principal nucleuses of the early settlement of the North- west, 
prior to which time West Michigan was but sparsely populated. 
Agriculture occupied very limited attention ; mining, smelting, 
and their requisite mechanical votntions, almost exclusively ab- 
sorbed the industrial interests of the people of the Lead Mines. 
Subsequently, July 4th, 1836, Wisconsin Territory, covering the 

regions embraced by Iowa and Minnesota, merged into existence, 
with a total population (in 1885) of about twelve thousand, (inclu- 
ding the Oneida, Stockbridge and Brothertown Indians, some of 
whom enjoy the rights of civilized citizens,) nearly seven thousand 
of which resided east of the Mississippi river. The State, under its 
present limits, numbered in 1850, over three hundred and five 
thousand, and in 1855, it contained over five hundred and fifty- 
two thousand inhabitants! a respectable increase indeed, in the 
settlement of a new country. This rapid influx to me is not at 
all surprising ; for as nature allotted a portion of our favored 
country as an earthly paradise, Wisconsin, with-its fertility of 
soil and salubrity of climate, is eminently qualified in such dis- 
tinction. Viewing the country from Milwaukee to. the Missis- 
sippi, and upon a transverse line from Janesville to Green Bay, 
and from the latter point to the Falls of St. Anthony, in Minne- 
sota, and from the eminences of the bluffs along the “ Father of 
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Ds Later eye SPURNS SHAE EES Meist); RA dt 
throughout ita whole extent, asaniiag.ope, gengra), hosisontnl A. 
pearance; no opino jii ay ere oneri ol tien 
the enchanting scene ek disturb, er bsc 
surface, gavo, a fow isola lated, out Yers, the sich are 
“the Blue fe Plats, pud the Bios Mons jh xd p nedal 
. prominenees, (neither of, which covers more, th i: an, go h Ri dred 
EUM are of an, irregular, pyramidieg] o or. coni an rm, and aid 
gnacéfully i iu exbellishin e g the otherwise atonal ractivens j nesp,of 
the plain. ; They served K guides „for tha roving a ine de 
red man and the warrior. They, still serve as majestic © gacong ng 
for civilization, ; and, eleyated, a, ifaw hundigd, feet ‘above the. gan- 
tle swells of the prairie, observable, vat ‘distances of thirty ailes 
or more, as they. are, will ever. ‘rémain ia, objecta of f admira ation 
' in alltime fo come. Tho “diversified view, [^Y either, « of ‘these 
natural observatories is indeseribably | gran D then 
After an, absence of over tweliva years fom. Visconsif, Kwas 
' amazed, during. 8 recent visit, at the change, | time: chad wrought 
in its progress. - “Milwaukee was ‘scarcely known other „than n, pros- 
pectively ; ; she is now rapidly: acquiring importango E a great 
city, having a population of.oYer thirty thousand, with i immense 
commercial busing 88 and business gapacity.; er. streets, are 'spa- 
eious, well graded and paved, her publie and p | pusthoss hotises ar and 
private mansions gre  construeted ti upon magnificent s cales, d of 
‘tasty architetture; the brick used for Puig s are of a Mati 
buff color and of fine” texture, bou pres to the ; whole. ci city "the 
pleasing aspect, as I fancy it, ‘of i a tal all prim, Qualicreas reas, Ç pn 
Jn plain; buff colored garb. : ue un (x E hag. offi 
Madison, the second i in population, in ihe tate it 
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"^width at its narrowest point, has an irregular undulating ‘surface, 


though of easy and accessible grades in all directions. The cén- 


. tre Park, or that one on which’ the Capitol stands, is an almést 


` level plateau, elevated seventy feet above the lakes, and contains 


&boutfifteen acres. Nature has studded it with thrifty forest 
trees—art has tastefully adorned it with gravelled walks and gas 
lamps! The grounds, without the park, gradually descend, and 
again with gentle ascents form numerous elevatione, varying ‘in 
altitude from thirty to one hundred and twenty-five feet, afford. 


_ ing many desirable sites for villas. University Park, ‘containing 


over fifty acres, is the most prominent of these elevations, and 
from the college buildings, situate at the highest point, and from 
many other prominences and public and private observatories, a 
view of the city, its public buildings, and'its numerous princely 


` mansions, equalling’ in magnificence those of our eastern cities 


—justly entitling Madison to the provincial cognonien of Palatial 


` Qity—the sparkling lakes, skirted with every variety of scenery, 
“the bluffs, ‘the capes, the coves, the. prairies, the ravines, the 
` groves, the meadows, and’ the vision- encompassed luxyriance’ of 


the husbandman, is sublime beyond comparison. In trüth, the 
grandeur of the scenery ‘of the “ Four Lake Country” is equalled 
only by that part of ‘Hilges’ Panorama of the Creation and Delug e, 


' representing the Garden of Eden, with its life like crystal lakes 


` and floral verdure ; and ,fhose who,have feasted upon that i imapi- 


Í native picture’ oniy can fancy the beauties hereahouts. 


[I 


' In the suminer of 1836, "with a comrade, I camped at the do 


- of Mendota or Fourth Lake, “within six miles of the spot. wháre 


the Capitol now stands, at which time there was not within twenty 


miles of that point a single white inhabitant, and,none within the 


me r 


‘present limits of "Dane county, an area of twelve hundred ‘and 
forty square miles, excepting Col. E. BRIGHAM, ; at the Blue Mounds, 


and those of his household. Contrast the present with the condi- 
‘tion of the country nearly twenty years ago, when the Indian ‘and 
* the deer, unmolested, roamed the: forest and the plain, and you, be- 


# hold the county of Dane with over thirty-seven thousand enlight- 
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ued and- industrious people! and the flourishing city of Madison, 

the concentration of fashion and affluence, vieing with older bities 
for pre eminence as the seat of science, literature and the arts, 
with her University, State Historical Sóciety, State Agricultural 
Society, Natural. History Association, Public Libràries, and va- 
rious other loeal institutions, respectably comparing with those of 
similar character in. the eastern States. 

“The Lake.Side Water Cure,” a hydropathic institute, of large 
dimensions, “across the waters,” in the midst of a natural park 
of fifty acres or more, and in view from all the prominences of 
the city, is another object of attraction, and is fast gaining celeb- 
rity among invalids from all parts of our country.* 

The buildings of. the city, both public and private, also partake 
of the Quakeress character, though not of brick; the material 
generally used.is a magnesian limestone, entirely destitute of fos- 
sils, susceptible of tolerably fine sculpture, and, upon penetrating 
the quarries beyond the influence of surface discoloration,.of a 
beautiful buff color. I presume it to be the lower magnesian 
stratum. Are there in it indications of a lead-bearing character ? 

The lakes around Madison are deep and of remarkable trans- 
parency, abounding in many piseatory varieties, of large size, 
where disciples of Izaak, male and female, enjoy the angling plea- 
sures with more reality than mere nibblerg. 

Prairie du Chien, on the Mississippi, at its confluence with the 
Wisconsin river, contains about two thousand inhabitants, though, 
like Rip Van Winkle, she has reposed for many years, A rail- 
road, in progress from Milwaukee terminates here, and the pros- 
pect of the near approach of the “iron horse,” with its shrill 
whistle, seems to have aroused her citizens from their lethargy. 
“The ‘Prairie,” a handsome river plain, covering an area of ten 
or twelve square miles, is skirted on the east by the same pic- 
turesque bluffs, which adorn the scenery of the Mississippi as far 

1 9 


* This institution is now under the superintendence of one of the ablest hydropathists of the Union 
—Dr. E A. KITTREDGE, recently of Boston, so favorably known by his humorous productions over the 
signature of ** Noggs,”” á (01.0 D. 
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M bd. Falliof:Stickwtliony. c JThesewpertor isteatntioated dnsing 

o*&rid her agricultural and *etlibr advantages; warkint.for:thiadin- 

‘tlont frontier trading post; atino distant: dàyj.an serineutepostáton 

tad/AopópulouBxdomujeroiHl éity c: — 

«x Between Prairie-div'Chienitandathe Ballslén. Stu: Nnthpnysetho 
> country; priorito 1839, eóhthined few. inhabitants other thangeimi- 
civilized Indians ; who oeddptedy ae: villdges, many of: the próm.- 

vimerit locations which now? flourish -hb :pophl ous! miniaturél cities ; 

‘tthe most 'impottaiit of which are dansitgs:in Iowa, Prairie La 

: Grosse, Prescott’and Hadson, in "Wisconsin; and: Winodh, Red 

Wing, Wabasha, Stillwater St. Pal and St: Anthony, dónnected 
with Minneapolis bya wire tgugpension: bridge; fron: an istand 

'Agbové-the eàtáráct, in Minnesdta. . These! are- al eligible points, 

‘tin Uvery view, ‘yet, as inducements: torcapitalists:and büsihess 

»"adventurérs, (I merely-throw out # suggestion) would it not tend 

^ 4ó'àdvàntageous résulte, in "the' prosperity of. these ‘cities, Were 
the proprietors to"réd'ute the ‘price of grounds to: a ‘grade at last 

"us low as that of New York or Philadelphia: 5 — :205' so: 

"4 f 5'antiquartes,the most. interesting featuré in.this region, is 

‘that of its earthwork embossnients./.The writer, during 1842,* 

devoted much labor in"préparing.an essay on the existencerof the 

""tumuli. of Wisconsin, and was sorély perplexed,sin his recent per 
ambulations in that State; ‘at the ruthless desecration' of many of 

“thé motnds. Why should thesé!lintéresting’ rélics oft antiquity 

-Z be thus thouphtlessly leveled with the earth by the plough share 

. and the hoe? -Truly the ‘patriotic agriculturalist:should atleast 

-* devote, in their preservation,-a: sparkidf the: same: veneration be- 
stowed upon them by the uncultivated: Indian... They remained 
undisturbed by the savage for countless years—they azenow in 

o: eliarge:of.a civilized destroyer! Upon the, Pguss.of the State 

“nesta the responsibility of the :proteetion of these labors of.an 

3! fancients people—should, that palladium fail in their trangpaigaion 
_ to posterity, in their pristine- condition;--I warn the habitant ae 

| 
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"5 Ám, Jour, MM vol, 44, p, 21. 
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For some time prior to the, settlement of the Lead Mines, the 
mingr5, wasn the apg ulations.of spo; War Department, warg di- . 
censad totxplorenandigecupy-the.mineral lands in. that regione... 
thonghdaconsequencraf the hostility of the; Lodians to.fbg. 9x5 4, 
plontians and enexmachments.of the whites, they saldom ventpred.:; 
fex, bpyend, thak protection whioh numerical strength .and,the . 
defaneiy o.onganizatione mear-Galenaseonredes o1 saver pond? od 

Ktwae.in.the autumn of 1927,:8p0n dhe cessation of the Win , 
nehaga,distuybancer, that. the, more, daring apf: enterprising... 
prompted byithehope of. discovering vaptunineral $rogaures; the, . 
exieteuce of which, over; aide; aztat of territory, the many. 
flattering accounta hed,ep truthfully pictured, handed together, in, - 
walliarmedequads, overrun the, country, prospecting * in all. die , 
regtions,vv Tb ey were usally in raus goxemed. by certain. a 
sufaga indications, the, most, jpfallible of whigh; were „ibe old, 
Ingjan, figgings,.which;ware,found in, almant: every direction, and y 
thoir Jogstions, reno, markad, by the many.small aapgn.groyes,op; 
patchoaindigenens tothe upturned, clay of, the prairies in, theg 
lead region. By the rude and superficial mode of exogxatjon, bx 
tha Red menue mineral remained.in, the diggings, as.well.as 
among. the rubbish ;,mining.in these old, burrows, therefore;:nat., 
only atonge justified; the labor, but, frequently, led.to the digcoys. 
ery,jof, productive mings, fi Gravel. mineral,” carbonized, 0.88. 
searpely tp be distinguished irom wateryworn. pebbles, and; neca, 
sionally Jumps weighing.sexeral, pounds, yere ;exciting. exidenegs ; 
of the existence of larger hodiss mpon the highlands in the vipinity., 
The.amonphe canescens, or; masonic weed," peanliar,to the wholey 
country, when fonnd,in a.clneter,of rank growth; also; atteasten 
aE we 
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the attention of the Indian as well asthe more experienced miner, :- 
as it was supposed to indicate great depth of clay orthe exiatencd 
of crevices in the rock beneath. By such means were the min’: 
eral resources of Wisconsig. ored and developed, and thus 
was the manner of the discovery of the productive mines at * 
MINERAL POINT,— i 

a piece of land elevated about two hundred feet, narrowing and 
descending to a point, situated in the midst of a valley, a it 
wére—& ravine bounding the same both eastward and westward, : 
through which tributaries of the Pekatonica River flow, uniting! 
in & wider valléyfto the southward. It was upon hie point'that: : 
the “leads were struck,” the fame of which spread, and so quick- 
ly became the centre of attraction, the miners flocking to them 
from every quarter. It was customary, upon the discovery of’: 
new diggings, to distinguish them by some appellation; ‘so this . 
locality, on accourit of its peculiar position and shape; was for- 
mally called “ Mineral Point,” and hence the name of the present ^ 
village, the nucleus of which was formed by the erection of a few 
small log cabins, and hats built with square cut sods, covered in 
with poles, prairie grass and earth. Thesé-very comfortable - 
though temporary shelters were located in the vicinity of the in- 
tersection of what are now called Commerce and High streets, at 
the margin of the westerly ravine, and in view from the diggings . 
on the point. 

Females, in consequence of the dangers and privations of those 
primitive times, were as rare in the diggings as snakes upon the - 
Emerald Isle, consequently the bachelor miner, from necessity, 
performed the domestic duties of cook and washerman, and the 
preparation of meals was indicated by appending 4 rag to an up- 
right pole, which, fluttering in the breeze, telegraphically con: 
veyed the glad tidings to his hungered brethren upon the hill. ` 
Hence, this circumstance, at a very early date, gave tha provin-- 
cial sobriquet of “ Shake Rag,” or “ Shake Rag under the Hill,” 
which that part of the now flourishing village of Mineral Point, 
lying under the hill, has acquired, and which in all probability it. 
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will ever, retain. So mugh for,the origin, of Mineral, rola I 
will now venture a a fow remarks regarding the, manners and 
toms of its inhabitants i in days of yore. s, E 


The. continued. progperity of the mines, in a, comparatively 


brief period, increased the population of the village, to seyeral, 
hundred, comprised as ig ysual i iu mineral regions, of | represen- 
tatives from every clime and country, and in such conglomera, , 
tion, it is fair to presume, of every. stripe.of character, This in-, 
crease of population, including many of, those expert in, the, 
« profession," warranted the establishment of numerous gambling , 


saloons, groceries—a refined name for groggerips—and other like ` 


places of. dissipation £ and amusement, where the unwary, and ` 
those flushed with success in digging, could be “taken in and ` 
done for," or avail themselves of opportunities voluntarily to dis- 
pose of their accumulated means, either in drowning their Bor., 
rows in the bowl, or * fighting the tiger " in his den. 


Notwithstanding such were the practices. almost universally, r 


more or less, indulged in by the denizens, yet the protracted ` 
winters in this then secluded, uncultivated and sparsely populated 
country, and, for that reason, the absence of those more reputable, ' 
enjoyments which mellow and refine, sociality in other regions, 


ina measure justified a moderate participation in this mode of ` . 


driving dull cares away. These congenial customs, peculiarly 


western, were as firmly based ‘as the laws which governed the © 
Medes and Persians, and wo to those, from. lands of steadier ; 


habits, who, would endeavor to introduce innovations adverse to 
the established policy of those days! Hence the propriety and. 


necessity of harmonizing with, and following in the trail of the , 
popular will. But such, I am happy in the ‘conviction, ig not now ` 


the case—virtue, in the progress of events, , has naturally sye- , 


ceeded profligacy, and Mineral Point, freed from contamination, `. ; 


stands redeemed of her former errors. 

Among the most distinguished of the earliest ' pioneers of Min. ' 
eral Point, yet upon, the stage of action, are Col. Rosr. C: Hoagp, ’ 
Ool. Rosser S. Brock, (now of Dodgeville) Col. Henry M. Bit- 
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not be donsidered out of lace here,to Introduce A bref notice of. 
the, origin o£... 
' SBIOBEANDIQOUNTYs; r 

oreore as i tohide to thb'skotolPof that county "by" lease 
HEH vhs Vai pa Lich ees the’ Rapo aid "Colledlfol BE HE 
Wis! AR torin Society GE fal yeat, Toffer tlie owg E 
DiPpIe whiter-dr det12d9 mh a kae REPAY 
population, within the bounds óP Hat iln oW" REREN County 
numbered only seven—viz: Messrs. JonsGbouss, Epwagn Coats, 
Harni Moors, Marrugw ALEXANDER, Capt. James B. Estes, 
SrEPHEN TavLoz, and a trapper named Kwarp, whose secluded 
hermitage was situated in the vicinity of the mouth of a stream 
near the south-west corner of the county, which stream subse- 
quently received his name. This section then composed part of 
Crawford county. ‘Its remoteness from Prairie du Ohien, the seat 
of justice, dictated the project of a new organization, and its con- 
sequent annexation to Iowa county for judicial and other pur- 
poses. With a view, therefore, of comparing ideas upon the 
utility of such an organization, notices for a meeting, to be held 
on a future day, at the Eagle Mill on Eagle creek, were posted, 
at which meeting the entire people assembled, and the preamble 
` and resolutions prepared, in the form of a petition to the Legisla- 
ture, then in session, by a committee appointed for that purpose, 
were with great unanimity approved! These proceedings (now, 
doubtless, on file among the archives of the State,) were appro- 
priately referred to the representatives. of Iowa, Grant and 
Crawford counties, upon whose favorable report the act establish- 
ing the county of Richland, was passed, defining its limits, &o., 
in aecordance with the desires of the petitioners. In addition to , 
which, Col. Asner NicHors, Joun Ray, and, if memory serves 
me, James Murpay, all of Iowa county, were commissioned to 
locate the future seat of justice. These gentlemen in the following 
summer, after partaking of a sumptuous feed (usually provided 


upon such occasions by parties most interested,) formally “stuck 
62 
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the stake” upon section 35, town 9, range 1, at the lower ferry, , 


about a mile and a half west of the erdian, 

In selecting a name for the new county, some differences of 
opinion existed; the united object, however, was to adopt such an 
one as would elicit attraction, and at the same time bespeak the 


f 


true character of its territory—the. appellation, .ichiand,, was, : 


therefore, adopted. This coggomen being the only claim. the: 
writer possesses in the county, and which he will never surrender, , 
has, he presumes, been justly awarded. 


Puinapenpara, Jan., 1856. 
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LEGEND OK THE RED BANES, ` 
BY HON. OHAELES D. ROBINSON. 


Upon a high bank, on the eastern shore of Green Bay oat 
twelve: miles north of the town, is-an interesting éarth*work, bear- 
ing a singular resemblance to military defencés of modérn, times. . 
Its:walls, at one time, must have been some seven feet in‘ height, : 
or thereabouts, having a ditch or moat on the outside,’ and pro- : 
vided on its three exposed: sides with regular bastions. Its-fourth | 
side. fronts on a precipice of perhaps one hundred} feet im height; . 
whose base is washed by' the waters of Green Bay ; and leading : 
down this steep bank’impassable at any other immediate point; , 
is what seems ‘to have orice heen a protected passage. of steps cut: 
into the clay, ‘atid perhaps covered with boughs of trees, This. 
was the communication from, the fort to the water; and standing 
herd now, it needs but little fancy to see those grim warriors. 
of the olden time filing down their covered way, with less of . 
the pomp, and more of the nerve of the mailed knights of feudal 
days, issuing from théir rock-bound castles. 

In, or near, the centre, are two parallel walls, about twenty-five 
feet long, which were probably united at the ends, as there is some 
appearance of it now. Itis very difficult to imagine the use of. 
this part of the structure, unless it was to protect valuables, or; 
such inmates of the fort as were incapable of aiding in its de-. 
fence. Had the place been constructed in these'days, it would. 
have made a magazine: of the most approved kind. A few rods 
to the north, outside the walls, and'on thé very brink of the pre“: 
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cipice, is what was once, apparently, a look-ont—-a high mound 
of earth, a few feet high, now half carried off by the wearing 
away of the cliff. To the southward and eastward of the fort, 
ocaupying some hundreds gf SS acta planting grounds of 
the people who inhabited the place. Large trees now overgrow 
the ground, yet the furrows are as distinctly marked as if made 
but last year, and are surprisingly regulam The whole work is 
admirably place d would do gredit to the forethought and 
uds io n a UR debel ley n pubs 
times, SUA ab ita tol gd 

This is the only ancient earth-work, it is believed, which pos- 
Begseman vmndonubted historyieritraditionjiand thatia hea thaubis- 
torg:of iaifali “u When andubyumhomdt wie built itheteriev no? 
stor'y-nothing but the persistent / declarations ved. tha: Indiana: efi 
thévioinity that lewas the-avorkiof-ved mew longi long aga. PBheit 
tradition whiehfollows, is velatdd by: Olme-wan;cor Zhe Sean u 
Tndtan twomanunowelivingeneat the Red River; onthe: easter 
shófgioft Green: Bayy uud who, beyond doubt ia mpwardsofiones 
huündhéd- yents of -nedit Sho sat over aiwigwamifre, only: ifoynv 
nighti ago and related thig átory, while:the light: ofiothor:daysu 
falitly Moninet hey wrinkled face is she marked .oat-donthed 
ashés the ptan ‘of thouentuysilim and as sho:toldt ofithelongndaysa 
of diüjidráté fighting,fin which dioraneestors were) engaged, herr 
withsred‘anns Beeméd werved with the strongth.of youth, like the: 
old soldier, Who: ” a 

—eBHoulderdd MS tata, Uo 


in'the tld'fort at'ths Red Banks! «They had^lived'thefo along! 
timè, and’ had their plaiting Brotnd théréjánd'ruled the whole! 
his n Y 5 ay va Vaart * ` TATE ta TTE NE yy 


A Fhe tradition da vendprpit into ogüsb with tha siriotert posible adherence tA Onapty REA 20 ( 
ton, though, of course, without attempting to follow the Indian idloms, She teld jt in her o 
edewal'trahatda by ctituddtintidpretaal dor nn DDIN b td pyk O 
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»eouniry.i: Bhevorostesastwardonero fulliofilonr;the waters ot4ho 
eBay werafaleed fih indodbeypossensedotherwholan: We (the 
iU Menosmoncon)di ved. averthe Bay, {aéphaMennmonee iver) and 
nito santdownithesLdkes, in vitii ge tharnthenitibamiocamamp and 
help us drive out the Sauka and the QutagamiesaycTheyogamecin 
; boobopeithidCOhinpewes, dnd Eolewatemiab, and, Otters, and 
cmanyomerds: Yor saahdw wide this Bayiay theimeamoes airatch- 
cadihalfrmayrachens the Bay wan half didlyohinanegs, ands each 
Hoanao was füll.of fighting. man ; sihey-rent thai, gentest branes. 
hey landed hdreiat tho:Rad River, alfohcominginorogd rony Me- 
 momoned, and:forstwo. milan alongatha heach their. ognons;wenq.80 
thiek that nojhore eouldibe:orosw ded gwu E rpm. harethey ell went, 
vin the night, tethe Red Banka. They hodibows andiarrawa andthe 
heads of. thesartowa were Of diity Silently Abay paddled. aleng 
! antil; they camerito-the fort, and then the.dayons werg. atedioned 
all along in front, out ofsreach of arnowadrom| fei shone, = tA pert 
. oft.the warriots ataid in the qanoespandia pan. wentonuelipre and 
: formed a: ihe around tha fart, se that, with shoag.on shara.and those 
‘on the water it was completely: surrounded; and dhare WAepaes. 
: leape for thepeopleingida, So cantionsly wamelldbig.donoj;that 
. of. alliwithin:thatrfated fort, but ona diacqvened ifar A young. wo- 
I: manj whore parents dived within, the walls dad ithatiday een 
igiven, againgt hor will; £o bethe wife;of ene of tha: Gankajiying 
oim the inimbdiate vicinitye sain sha might. abeo ren" away; from hia 
wigwam and went home, passing on her way tho Jines ofthe 
"besiegers; — Rushing-into-the fort, she awakenedhertamily,with 
“the ory, * We are all “edd >“ Fhe fithet lat gherd-at“heetstory, 
and Jaid down to sleep again, , 

* Just before daylight the battle began, and it lasted many 
days. The besieged fought bravely, standing in the trenches 
within the walls, and the blood was up to their ankles. They 

- had no water, for the supply was cut off by the party on the 
beach. They tried in every way to obtain it. Vessels attached 
to cords werelet down to the water by night; but the cords wero 
cut before they could be drawn up. ‘Come down and drink!’ 
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ried out the Mènomonees ; ‘here is plenty of water, if yowdare 
‘to come down and get it? And they did go down many times. 
These taunts, and their gréat necessity, made that narrow way 
the scene of many-desperate sallies, but all to no purpose. ‘Fhe 
‘-besiegers were-too strong. "ox 
“The heat of a burning sun, and the dreadful suffering for the 
want of water became intolerable. Some rain fell once, but it 
was only a partial relief for those who were perishing.in sight of 
that sparkling water which was almost within reach. At length 
one of the youngest chiefs, after fasting strictly for ten days,* 
thus addressed his companions: ‘ Listen !—last night there stood 
by me the form of a young man clothed in white, who said, ‘I 
was alive once—was dead, and now live forever; only trust in 


. me, dow and always, and I will deliver you. Fearnot. Atmid- 


night I will cast a deep sleep upon your enemies. Then go forth 
boldly and bilently, and you shall escape.’ '"ü 

* Thus encouraged, and knowing this to be a direct revelation, | 
the besieged warriors decided. to leave the fort. That night an : 
unusual silence pervaded the entire host of their enemies, who 
had been before so wakeful. So in silent, stealthy lines, the 
wearied people passed ont and fled.. Only afew, who disbelieved 
the vision, preferred to remain, and they were massacred with 
fiercer barbarity than ever, when next morning the besieging 
tribes awoke from their strange slumbers to find that their prey 
was gone.” 


* The Indian custom when desixous of supernatural direction. 0. D, R 
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APPENDIX :No. 17. 


Tan PROGRESS, CONDITION AND. PROSPECTS 
OF WISOON SIN. 


BY HON, TOM O. EDWARDS. 


If coming events cast their shadow before, Wisconsin must 
needs become the “Empire State.” The youngest now of the 
five giant offsprings of the immortal Ordinance of ?87, she is yet 
in swaddling cloths—whilst Ohio, the oldest, is now fairly decking 
herself in the ** Toga virilis." ‘Wisconsin, altho’ the youngest of 
‘the’ “five,” has given evidence, by her vigorous growth, her sinewy, 
nervous frame, and her feats of infantile prowess, of what may be 
expected of her adult age. - 

As her growth inthe past has not depended upon a miracle, so 
her future development will result from natural causes. Other 
States have grown because they contained natural elements of 
activity and wealth. These elements exist in Wisconsin to a 
degree not found in any other State west or east. We have ar- 
‘rived at this conclusion after looking over the whole course of 
past increase in population and wealth in this and other States, 
and fearing the criticism of this opinion may be the too common 
expression of “ humbug,” or be traced to that boastful spirit which 
abounds in vague generalities that prove nothing and satisfy but 
few, we append reasons for this opinion, and challenge the severest 
scrutiny. Geographical position is a most important element of 
growth, and prosperity. Wisconsin is located between 42° and 

47° 50" of north latitude. This is the northern temperate region, 
and is the one in which man has exhibited most energy and devel- 
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opment. Her atmosphere is cool, clear and dry, and consequent- 
ly invigorating. Bilious and miasmatic affections, the scourges 
of Michigan, Illinois and Iowa, are little known. Health and 
longevity, two most desirable blessings, are consequently attaina- 
ble here. From a tableSfthefbtiUnited States census, (an 
impartial report, of course,) we obtain the following facts : 

This table gives the relative-trealth, progress and deaths of the 
several States, and illustrates that the number of deaths in ratio 
to Hk riraber df living t—in the Sikte of Maihi, ta 77 ; Ver- 
mont, 1 to 100; Conngetieut, Eto 64; Illinois, 1 to 73; Iowa, 1 
to 94; Wisconsin, 1 to 105 ;—and this is not only a fair compari- 
son among the abové ndiied Btàtes, Dut exhibits the least number 

i of d ag catis, ATE to, the, pop ulation, jn, Wisconsin of any 

ate in the D, ; 7 

Hi. a, VRE ieee be aA d i Mus i ESS 
OMMERGIAL { YANTAI can, e ascer ained by simply men” 
tiónin g her r posi osition—on her eastern border fs Lake 2 Michigan, on 
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: the amt, ' La te Superior ; ‘apd on, ‘thege “Lakes, | in conjunction 

e with ake Erie, already ‘Hoate a commerce, by the. ‘tabular ştate- 
ments o t e cereus refurns, greatly , exceeding, our r entire foreign 
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trade—on her west runs the ‘Mississippi River, the entirg length of 
the State, 40 400 „miles, gonnecting her with St, Louis, Ne ew Orleans 
"and foreign. nations. "These facts need no comment. Statistics 


4 I nt A os 
A L5 that’ the) exports oí of Wigconsin, for last, year amounted, to 


more i an.,pixteen, | millions dollars, Her soil is an elemen of 
wea ath’ ‘not sufficiently known to be fully appreciated. Wisconsin 
' is pre eminently an agricultural State, and i is capable. of, becoming 
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E wealth 7 as any one 0 the western sister hood. By tha , late 
, Census and ‘other “data, it “may ‘be safe and fair to caleulate “that 
ere are a ont one and a a half a millions aerea, of ouitivated I Tand 
i h the State ; ‘which, as o occupied, constitutes al about. 50, 000 

fy ) it i s = I NN 
i farms, more o rise illed. There were 8 ipped trom: Milwan cee 
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productive and pléasant farms-enough land to mdke two millions 
additional farms—waiting for occupants ; and may be- purchased - 
at low prices, ranging from $1,25 to $60 per acre. ` 


In regard to the value of improved lands in the new States, the 
same report shows that the average value is —in Illinois, $7,99 ; 


in Iowa, $6,095 in Texas, $1509 ; and in Wisconsin, it is $0,58— 
a very fair show for a young State. 
And by looking carefully through the tables, we find that the 


average value of products per acre, exceeds that‘of the other ` 


States named, in about the same proportion that the land exceeds 


theirs per acre in value. Draw a line from Manitowoc to Portage; 


thenee directly to the Falls of St. Croix, the farming lands lying 
south of thig line, and comprising nearly one half the State, are 
not equalled in all respects as farming lands, in any State of the 
Union ;. on which an industrious farmer can raise from 30 to 50 
bushels of wheat, or from 50 to 80 bushels of corn to the acre. 
North of this, a belt of hard timber extends east and west 150 
miles on the latitude of Stevens Point—from 50 to 100 miles in 
width. The soil of this region is fertile, but the timber is its 
present wealth. Unlike the prairies, building material for fences 
is convenient, and no country produces better or more wheat 
—the staple crop. The indigenous and cultivated grasses flour- 
ihs admirably, and combined with numerous streams, afford 
the best facility for grazing. This peculiarity, (abundance 
of water,) pervades the entire State, and presents inducements 
for cattle growing not found in the other prairie countries, where 
running water is found at distances too great for cattle. The wa- 
ter power on the St. Croix, Black, Chippewa, Rock, Crawfish, 
Wisconsin and other rivers, surrounded by these agricultural 
regions, and every kind of raw material, and abundant lumber— 
without any competition in the Mississippi valley—this water 
power is but partially used, but in time must be most valuable. 
Eastern men can appreciate this important fact, and we need but 
designate the points to make the water power of this State an 
important element of wealth and greatness. LI o 
63 
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The immense Pineries at the source-of. these rivers-are~conve-: 
nient to their various falls—taken into account with the scarcity. 
of timber in Illinois, Iowa and Missonri-—afford us treasures inex-. - 
haustible, They are at present demanded by these States, Most 
of these rivers empty into the Mississippi, and are navigable for: 
rafts, whilst not a few are accessible at certain bessons to boats.of. 
large size. 

On the south-west, the country abounds in: Lead, which i is exten- 
sively worked ; on the north, the Copper mines have challenged 
the interests of eastern capitalists. These mines give employment 
to labor, and offer a home market for immense agricultural pro- 
ducts, as well as foster manufacturing on a most extensive scale, 
With all these, we have .a system of railroads traversing the 
State, and reaching the most desirable points above mentioned— 
and without this advantage, many of these sources of wealth’ 
would be lost. Her natural scenery equals any State of the 
Union. 

We have stated facts, and from them what are our most reason: 
able deductions ? : Is not her course in accordance with her mot- 
to, “Forward?” In 1840, Wisconsin had 30,000 inhabitants ; in 
50, 805,000 ; in 55, 552,000. In population she has out-stripped 
all the Western States, no one having increased ten fold in ten 
years. In five years she has nearly doubled her population, hav- 
ing increased 247,000 ; whilst Illinois, a growing and rapidly in- 
creasing State, has added but 30 per centum to her population. 

The territory of Wisconsin is larger than either New York; 
Pennsylvania, Ohio or Indiana. The last, by the last census, had 
a population of 1,000,000, the next before, 2,000,000, the second, , 
8,000,000, and the first, in round numbers, 4,000,000. Wisconsin ' 
has a richer soil than New York, and more acres susceptible of 
cultivation than New York or Pennsylvania. The §. E, counties . 
of Wisconsin are the only settled portions of the State, whilst the 
north and north-west are comparatively.a wilderness. Taking the; 
population of New York as 4,000,000 for our data of calculation,’ 
and taking into account that she has-a larger proportion of sterile . 
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lava than Wiseonsiii, and'that the city and ‘environs may bé ‘re- 
garded as national and deperident ‘upon-position, we may safely 
give the rural districts 3,200,000; and, moreover, were she as 
densely populated as Massachusetts, she would have 6,000,000; 
these being thé data, and Wisconsin one-fourth larger, would con- 
tain 7,500,000, with the same numberto thesquare mile. Taking 
the growth of Ohio and Indiana as a data for Wisconsin increase, 
we can safely predict, in five years, 800,000 inhabitants, in ten 
years, 1,100,000, in fifteeen years, 1,500,000, in twenty five years, 
3,000,000, in fifty years, 5,000,000. These are subjects challeng- 
ing the attention and interest of all desirous of seeking a home, 
and a State with special advantages. 

The advantages presented in the preceding, impress every visi- 
tor to the State, and have induced greatly the improvements we 
have simply glanced at. The Chairman of the Board of Trade 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Cincinnati, visited this State 
last summer. We know the writer, and no man is better quali- 
fied, by travel, reading and observation, to give a correct opin- 
ion than he. The following extract, from a letter written during 
a summer tour, will exhibit ‘his opinion of the present, and from 
it we may deduce the future greatness of the State, 

In a communication to the Cincinnati Gazette of the 9th of 
August, 1855, he says: ~ 

“One pecularity, wherever I traveled in Wisconsin, struck me 
forcibly, viz: the apparent high degree of culture, cleanliness and 
thriftiness of the farms. There is not half so much to remind one 
of a new country as there is in Ohio and Indiana, and this is at- 
tributable chzefly to the fact, that almost every quarter section, in 
its natural state, is ready for plowing and fencing without the la- 
bor of felling trees enough to burden the navy of the world ; and 
parily to the fact, that the class of settlers are off-shoots from the’ 
hardy and industrious sons of Naw Wëpgland, or the farmers of 
Western New York and Northern o. FIFTY YEAR? LABOR IN 
New ENGLAND, OR TWENTY YEARS’ TOIL IN Onro, ARE NOT EQUAL IN 
THEIR RESULT TO KIVE INDUSTRIOUS YEARS IN WISOONSIN. 1^ 
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Here is told in plain, simple and concise language, faots that: 
could not be more forcibly or truthfully delineated in a column, 
and are the observations of a man ‘whose opportunities and capa- 
bilities for judging, are equal to any man’s in the Union, . 

The Legislature of our State has fixed the rate of interest, by 
contract at 12 per cent., and has repealed all laws forfeiting the 
principal, if interest beyond this sum be agreed on. Our laws. 
now, whilst fixing the rate at 12 per cent., require a tender of the, 
principal, before a suit can be brought to recover any excess, giving 
a freedom to the value of money, unknown in any other State in 
the Union. We doubt not this will bring the surplus capital of 
other States to ours, and will aid in developing our valuable re- 
sources. 

Health and longevity have ever engaged the attention of the 
benevolent and scientific. The selection of a home has many res- 
ponsibilities—none more imperative than climate. The denizen, 
of the North must pay the penalty of acclimation in a Southern 
latitude. This most frequently ultimates in diseases only termin- 
able with life. The Southerner cannot with impunity remove to 
a Northern climate without similar penalties. A climate without 
either extreme, or one approximating the 45th deg., (being equi- | 
distant from the equator and pole,) would a priori be a common 
grouhd of compromise and safety. The latitude of Wisconsin ig 
between 42° and 47° 50’, and thus from geographieal position, 
is not liable to objections existing either north or south. Individ- 
ual experience confirms this fact—yet with it we have incontro- 
vertible truths to sustain the position, that this parallel is not only 
the most healthful, but that business, general prosperity, and all 
the elements of social life we have most happily combined. One 
of these truths is, that no nation ever has arrived at or for any 
period maintained greatness or wealth, unless in the changes of 
climate in that nation, winter be found to exist. If the winter be 
even protracted or severe (not too extreme in either respect) it is 
better than no vicissitude. The ice-bound coast on which the 
May-flower landed, was as evidently the direction of Providence, 
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as were the principles ‘of the Pilgrims: traceable to thé Being 
“from Whom conié | every 'good' and perfect gift? The necesgi- 
ties of our forefathérs under a rigorous ‘climate; made them’ rot 
only the most thrifty, but the most enterprising and successful of 
their age. We are on a parallel with Boston, with more than 20 
degrees less depression in temperature, and with climatic advan- 
tages beyond conception. We have no easterly or north-eastern 


winds, sweeping over thousands of miles of ocean, robbed of heat , 


and balminess, to terrify the infirm or aged. 

We have winters commencing about the 10th of December— 
terminating in March--characterized by many peculiarities, yet 
noted for no inconveniences incompatible with health, comfort 
and business. Snows here are never deep—strong, persistent 
winds are unknown in winter—and rain does not fall after the 
middle of December, until the early rain unlo¢ks the frost” and 
gives life and being to vegetation; the rain guage shows.-a fall of 
but 25 inches during the year--the usual average east is about 53 
inches. Our summers are cool and not variable, and the atmos- 

“phere during the entire year is remarkable for its clearness, dry- 
ness and transparency. No country can surpass the purity and 
clearness of the water in this. It is convenient and accessible— 
springs and natural lakes are the predominant .characteristics.— 
These things are not miracles, but are dependent on natural laws, 
governing. countries of .certain geographical and topographical 
position,” The latitude’ of Philadelphia is about 40° north, yet 
from position, the vicissitudes of climate are greater than with 
us. There the winter is somewhat shorter and apparently con- 
centrated—yet its changes are destructive to comfort and health. 
New York is liable tosimilar but greater objections. With every 
change of wind there, the temperature changes—all from the con- 
tiguity and antagonism of large bodies of land and water, can 
never be averted. Our position, approximating the centre of the 
continent, exempts us form these changes—-and this blessing is 
manifested in general good health. anda corresponding physical 
development. We have no epidemies—no endemics ; miasmatic. 
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. affections.-with their countless, iHs.are unknown.here—and the 
. lustre of the languid eye is restored, and. paleness of, the. faded 
cheek disappears when brought.into our „midst. 


ERRATA. 


Page 46, seventh line from top, “better” should be letter. 

$2, note, BLACK BIRD should be Brack PARTRIDGE. 

104, last paragraph, “four or five of the Griguons,” instead of “at the Grignon” 

100, seventeenth line irom top, “leave in store,” instead of “ have in store," 

121, Jean MaRIE Quorn de Lamouche, should be Jean MARIE QUERIB dit Lamouthes 

:128, eight line from top, instead of St Josephs.on Lake Michigan, it was St. Josepha, » largo isl; 
and in tbe Straits of St, Mary’s, between Lakes Superior and Huron, and abouj forty miles 
north-east of Mackinaw ; and not Only intelligence was sought, but alt ths help also that 
could possibly be obtained, 

140, fifteenth line from the top, substitute the word provisions for ** permission." 

144, G&AXD SINoRE should be GRAND BIRRURE ; and page 190, SERVITEUR should also be Saura. 

151, SovEZ should be LoYER, 

155, and elsewhere, WAH-WAH-PEOK-AR should be WANK-NAH-PEOK-AH, 

161, note giving Gov. REYNOLDS’ charge that squaws had been forcibly taken on board the twe 
keel-boats, in 1827, for corrupt purposes, Judge Looxwoon pronounces entirely withant 
foundation. After the forms of Judge: Lockwoon’s communication bad been worked off 
and sent him at Prairie du Chien, he exhibited Gov. REYNOLD'8 statement to Gen DovsuAM, 
and several old French settlers wuo were in the country in 1827 „and who were wall-ac- 
quainted with the French voyageurs who shipped from Prairie du Chien for this trip, and 
they ali unite with Judge Lockwoop in declarfng, that they never before heard such an in- 
timation, and that it is beyond all question entirely untrue and unjust ; that Gov, Ravxorpg 
must have been imposed upon by some one who either ignorantly or maliciously misrepre- 

sented to him the cause of the attack. The connections, associations and sympathies of 
the French voyageurs were iovariably with the Indiana, anù they never woul have been 
guilty of participating in any auch atrocity’ . 

163, thirteenth line from top, * soldier " should be sailor. 

115, Giaron should be Grasson, and tenth. line of gane page “should reed; that! had said that I 
would make him,” &c. a 

186, fifth line from top, grass instead of “ grape: " 
489, third line from bottom, “loose” should be Tose. 
387, Rogar Dickson should be Jossru Droksom. " E O, D. 
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